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THERE is a peace of God that passeth understanding; and 
there is a strife of God which passeth understanding no less. 
Religion is privy to the secret of both, but has no hold on 
either until the other is also within its grasp. Apart from the 
_ peace of God, the strife of God has neither motive nor end; 
apart from the strife, peace is a slumber of the soul. 

Fatally defective is that view of religion which regards it 
as solely concerned with the possession and enjoyment of 
peace. It has taken a false measure both of the facts of the 

world and the nature of the soul. Equally defective and not 
less fatal is the opposite view, that the Lord is a man of war. 
i Both are one-sided and corrupting ; they are seen to be so by 
their moral fruits. The fruit of the first is Britain as she was 
before the war, full of idle dreams and discontent. The fruit 
_ of the second is Germany as she was then and is now. 

: There is a good pacitism and a bad. ‘There is a good 
militarism and a bad. Britain, before the war, was deeply 
: wounded by bad pacifism, whose ideal is the undisturbed 
| enjoyment of the good things of life. Germany remains the 
“victim of bad militarism, whose ideal is the domination of 
VForce. Both ideals are false and poisonous. _ 

i Bad militarism and bad pacifism are natural enemies: the 


one is the beast of prey and the other is the quarry. Good 
Vor. XIV.—No. 3. 465 31 
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militarism and good pacifism are in league for a common 
object, which is the education of men and nations. Their 
nature is not to fight one another, but to make war together 
on the bad varieties of each. 

The true warrior is the best exponent of peace; and the 
true pacifist is the only man who has grasped the necessity 
and high meaning of war. It is the same man playing 
different parts; the noblest men and the noblest nations — 
invariably play them both. The mere pacifist, on the other 
hand, is the worst enemy of peace, because he degrades its 
nature; the mere militarist is the worst exponent of war, 
because he fights without a moral aim. 

Religion alternates between the preaching of peace and the 
- preaching of war; nor could it preach the one unless it 
preached the other also. Let anyone who doubts this try the 
experiment of expurgating the Bible in the interests either of 
war or peace. That the Bible would be wholly misrepresented 
by a collection of its warlike passages will scarcely be doubted. 
But a collection of its pacific passages would be equally mislead- 
ing. The same holds of any one of its parts. A pacifist Psalter 
would do no less violence to the spirit of Hebrew religion 
than would an anthology of the fighting Psalms so dear to the 
Ironsides. “I will lay me down in peace, for thou, Lord, 
makest me dwell in safety”: ‘Blessed be the Lord my rock 
who teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to fight.” 
These sayings do not contradict each other; they explain 
each other. In the New Testament, also, peace and war* 
are interdependent. ‘The “non-resistance” sayings of Christ, 
torn out of the context of a life which resisted evil to 
the uttermost, would be meaningless. In St Paul there 
is the same paradox, the same truth. His “peace and 
joy in the Hels Ghost” is an empty abstraction unless we 
rememiver those « weapons of our warfare, which are mighty 
petore God to the casting down of strong holds.” All these 


1 Not Hat kind ¢¢ war which ends in making speeches and leaves a man 
with his skin whole ang the breath in his body—for more speeches. 
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"were both pacifists and fighters, and their effectiveness in the 
_ one part is the measure of their effectiveness in the other. 
_ The movement between peace and war is the ‘diastole and 
_ systole” of the religious heart. 

| The religion of peace cannot hold its ground unless it is 
by prepared, when occasion arises, to transform itself into the 
_ religion of strife. That such occasions do arise is a fact 
written large in all moral experience. They are the moments, 
familiar I suppose to most of us, when a man must say to his 
soul, “ Fight now, fight to the uttermost, resisting, it may be, 


_ even unto blood, or peace shall never visit thee any more.” 


|| They occur to communities also, but at rarer intervals. They 
are the moments when nations and empires are put to the test ; 
when they must prove, by the tenor of their response, what 
| vocation they have in the moral order of the world, or whether 
| they have any vocation at all. When this happens religion 
uncovers its other face. The peace of God which passeth 
understanding summons its partner in the education of the 
soul—the strife of God which passeth understanding also. 

My thesis is that such an occasion is before our country 
and our Allies at the present moment. By the action of our 


‘| opponents this conflict has been raised, for ws, to the highest 


_ level. Not by making war—which in the abstract is no crime 

_-—but by the aim and method of their warfare they have 
| identified their cause with naked evil, thereby giving the war 
such a character that all who oppose them become, in the act, 
defenders of the Right. 

Far be it from me to say that we as a nation are better 
fitted than others to play that part. There is nothing in our 
history, nothing in our national character, to suggest that we, 
_ and we alone, are the chosen champions’ of the Good. The 
' part falls to us from the conditions of the conflict as the enemy 
_ has determined them. Whether or no we are worthy to play 
_ it our conduct must decide: enough that it has fallen to us; 
enough that the war is become, through the act of the enemy, 
_ a phase of the Eternal Conflict, and that no doubt remains on 
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which side we stand. Once let that be fully realised and our 
strength will be doubled; our power to endure unto the end 
will become a certainty. For the prosecution of the war will 
be thenceforward a religious act. 

Such it is rapidly becoming: but it was not so at the first. 
Through the long months of the war our national psychology 
has been moving onwards from dim and uncertain beginnings 
to a clear and definite climax. It is still too early in the day 
to tell the story in full, for the end is not yet. But enough 
has been revealed to show that we are in the presence of a 
genuine spiritual drama played out in the soul of a nation. 
Only as a drama can the story be fitly told; and so one day 
it will be—when the dramatist arises who can handle such a 
theme. All that can here be attempted is to indicate, with 
the failings incident to the vision of an individual, some of the 
periods and turning-points of this remarkable history. 


Since the outbreak of the present war it has been found 
necessary to write many books, pamphlets, and articles to 
explain to the British people what they are fighting for. 
I say it has been found necessary; and this necessity is 
not altogether to the discredit of the British. Only a people 
which, having lost its self-respect, had grown incapable of 
respecting others could have penetrated the aims of Germany 
offhand. The British, though far from innocent, are not that 
kind of people. 

It may be said without extravagance that the British 
long ago acquired enough decency as a people to take 
decency for granted in the other peoples whom they re- 
garded as their partners in the work of civilisation. This 
may have been imprudent, but it was not disgraceful. 
When a man of seemingly high character, an honoured 
neighbour of long standing, turns violator and attacks the 
decent woman who lives next door, what wonder if at the 
first she fails to understand the object of her assailant ? 
There is a moment of bewilderment, of incredulity, of 


: 
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inability to grasp the situation, before she can realise her 
peril. A like interval of moral unpreparedness prevented 
the full plain truth from dawning on many of our country- 


-men during the early stages of the war. And therefore it 


was necessary for our statesmen, our publicists, our thinkers, 
and some of our preachers, to tell us, and again to tell us, 


_ what we were fighting for. It was to our damage as a 
' belligerent that all this was necessary; but was it not also 


something to our credit as a people? 

I admit that we ought to have known that the rulers of 
Germany were preparing to attack us. We ought to have 
known that the final objective of their ambitions was to over- 
throw the Empire and to seize the spoils. We are much to 
blame that we had to wait for the outbreak of war before dis- 
covering that Germany, as represented by its Government, is 
a predatory Power. We were amply warned. But even if 
we had known our danger—as Lord Roberts knew it, as Mr 
Blatchford knew it—and even if we had made ready to defend 
our national existence, we should still have been unprepared 
for this war, such as it has turned out to be. We should still 
have had to wait for the discovery that behind the attack on 
the British Empire lay a deeper design, which was nothing 


less than the overthrow of the moral foundation on which 
Western civilisation has been built up. By individual writers 


in Germany this object had indeed been clearly avowed. 
Under the guise of a new philosophy of the State they 
had sought to revive that foul ambition of barbarism which 
prompts a nation to build up its own greatness on the ruin 
and abasement of its neighbours. But their utterances were 
treated, not unnaturally, as the ravings of madmen. That 
the Government of any civilised Power should identify itself 
with such an aim was inconceivable. What man in his senses 
could foresee, or be expected to foresee, that Germany, with 
the approval of her intellectuals, would deliberately plunge 
the world into war in the name of a creed so transparently 
insane? Nobody knew, moreover, or could have known that 


* 
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she was ready to base her conduct in war on a code of 
ethics which has never yet been acknowledged by man, 
nor practised anywhere, unless it be in the nethermost pit. 
Nobody knew, and nobody would have believed, no matter 
how great the evidence, that the rulers of an enlightened 
people, backed by divines and professors of morality, were 
capable of resolving to impose this ethic by force of arms 
and make it the basis of a new “civilisation.” Yet such we 
now know to be the fact. Germany herself has revealed it, 
by word’ and by deed. For this nobody was prepared, or 
could be prepared. It is a new thing under the sun. 


Naturally we were slow to understand the situation with 
which we had to deal. There was a considerable number of 
Britons—the present writer was one of them—who owed, and 
were never ashamed to confess, a vast intellectual debt to 
Germany. The humblest worker among the things of the 
spirit was a sharer in that debt. To all such it seemed 
impossible that in any final sense Germany could be the 
foe even of our own nation. The quarrel was on the surface. 
It was the fruit of an intoxication, a fit of temporary insanity ; 
and we knew, or thought we knew, enough of the better mind 
of Germany to feel confident that this would presently reassert 
itself and right reason prevail. We remembered our German 
friends. For many months a feeling of unreality restrained us. 
It caused us to make reservations, perhaps unspoken reserva- 
tions, to the doctrine that we were wholly in the right and 
our enemies wholly in the wrong. We entered into the 
fight, but we entered with a certain reluctance of the spirit. 
We gave our sons to the armies; but our hearts protested 
against it as a hideous necessity, and we said to one another, 
« Alas! alas!” ‘To many of us it was no joyful sacrifice, for 
the cause that demanded it was not perfectly self-evident, but 


1 For evidence on this point see the next article, by Mr E, W. Hallifax, on 
“The Self-revelation of Germany.” See also the article by Herr | Harden 
printed at the end. 
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a thing to be argued and decided by a balance of considera- 


} tions. At certain points, to be sure, the situation admitted 
' of no debate, except by sophists. Such was the violation of 
a Belgium, the immediate casus belli, which was clearly a crime, 


and a crime of the first magnitude, if anything in this world 


_ ever was. But the total quarrel, as developed from that point, 
| was immense and complicated; it embraced questions which 


have been encumbered with controversy since men and nations 
began to reflect on their conduct: so that to many minds, 
which were just as well as patriotic, the war presented itself 
not as a clear-cut opposition of right and wrong but as a 
conflict of two opposing rights. There was thus a problematic 
element in the situation: some said so without disguise, 
risking the danger; while a far greater number who felt the 
problem, prudently, and wisely as it has turned out, held their 
peace. Let it be confessed without shame, but rather with 
pride, that for a long period the mind of serious and thoughtful 
people, though pledged to the struggle, was not perfectly at 
ease with itself. The will which carried them on fell short, 
by a little, of being the will of the whole man, of the whole 
nation. Something was holding them back—it may have been 
no more than a lingering scruple, but powerful enough in its 
cumulative effect to prevent the tide of the nation’s energy 
and resolution from reaching the fullness of its flood. The 


time was yet to come when the last scruple could be flung 


to the winds; when the man of goodwill could boldly and 
finally turn his back on the paradox of his position and 
joyfully offer himself, body, soul, and spirit, to the service 
of the Cause. 

Had the Germans been as subtle as some imagine them 
they would have masked .their purpose, even though the 
wearing of the mask had put them under the necessity, so 
irksome to them, of fighting clean. They would have kept 
good men in England incredulous, bewildered, and careless 
until it was too late to recover the lost ground. They would 
have reserved their crimes for the last act of the drama. But 
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they did otherwise. They began in Belgium with an orgy of 
treachery, cruelty, and bestiality such as the modern world has 
never seen. Amid the plaudits of their intellectuals they 
shattered the monuments of a civilisation nobler than their 
own. They sank the Lusitania and bombarded defenceless 
towns on the English coast, and their professors and divines 
said “ Well done.” They stood by, apparently approving, 
while their allies, the Turks, murdered a million Armenians 
in cold blood. Little by little the truth was dawning upon 
us. Little by little: for the fact was so monstrous and 
incredible that repeated demonstrations left us like men 
struggling with a bad dream. Some still refused to believe. 
They kept on repeating the old legend: “ This is not the true 
Germany, but some false usurper of her name.” 

Then they killed Nurse Cavell. Measured by the scale 
of the general bloodshed and brutality this was a little 
thing. But its moral significance was immense. It drove 
the lesson home—‘ the little more” that was needed to render 
our illumination complete. It was the key to Germany’s 
policy of crushing the weak. It awoke our sluggish imagina- 
tion. It was a summary revelation of the whole meaning of 
Germany’s part in this war, clear as the sun in heaven, the 
sophistries by which it was defended only serving to put the 
final seal to our conviction that the work we have to resist 
and overthrow is, from first to last, the devil’s. And much 
has happened since which repeats the same tale. 

By a few people the legend of a true and a false Germany 
is still repeated, and will be to the end: but it counts no longer 
as a moral factor in the struggle. Whether or no a better 
Germany exist, the fact remains that it has failed to appear, 
failed to make its voice heard on the stage of this conflict. 
It has capitulated to the Germany which made the war, 
which has prosecuted the war with calculated disregard of 
human rights, which killed Nurse Cavell. The “true 
Germany” may now vindicate its own character if it can. 
The vindication is no longer any part of our business. For 


i 
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us the only Germany that now exists is the Germany whose 


_ nature is expressed by deeds such as these, and whose aim in 


the war, as avowed by herself, is the synonym for that which 


stands accursed in the eyes of humanity. By what means 


she has forced her better mind to acquiesce in these things 
matters not now. Enough that she has done it. The 
character in which she challenges the world is one she has 
chosen for herself. Be it unto her even as she wills! 


Thus at last the eyes of the doubting have been fully 
opened and we recognise what it is that calls us to battle. It 
is naked evil, shorn of the trappings which disguise it with the 
appearance of Good. It is no longer Germany, whom it were 
childish to hate, but a power behind her which has made her 
its victim and tool; a power we do hate, and must hate so long 
as we continue to be men and are capable of loving its opposite. 
We know what we are fighting against, and we know what we 
are fighting for. Knowing it, we make our resolution. Our 
cities are turned into arsenals; our peaceful country becomes 
a camp ; in every town and village we see the preparations and 
the wreckage of war—and the conscience of the nation cries 
out, “ So be it, and so let it be, till the work is done! ” 

If there is a being who, on receiving the challenge of evil, 
refuses to fight, that being has forgotten his nature. Not all 


the forces of the world are man’s coadjutors or his fellows: 


one of them is his opposite and enemy, and it is precisely in 
exercising resistance to its opposition that man comes most 
fully to himself. By the innermost definition of his nature 
he is a fighter against evil. I say a fighter, and mean it 
literally. With naked evil there is no other way. Reason 
and persuasion are out of the question, for the essence of evil 
is that it refuses to hear reason and cannot be reasoned with. 
He who thinks otherwise is in danger of missing his human 
vocation. By leaving things to right themselves, or by 
trusting to the power of persuasive words, he may even betray 
the cause for which man came into the world. 
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Name it as you will, there is a power which is not 
amenable to peaceable entreaty, to the persuasions of reason, 
to the influence of noble character or personality. Christ 
encountered it when he faced the tempter, when Judas 
betrayed him for thirty pieces of silver, when the mob crucified 
him instead of Barabbas. Nurse Cavell encountered it in the 
men who slew her. It exists in nature; it enters into man, 
and there are times when it dominates his will. At the 
present moment it has found an exponent in the policy and 
deeds of the German Government, and, above all, in the 
reasons given by Germans both for the policy and the deeds. 
The Zeppelins which kill our women and children are its 
messengers, and we might as well reason with the bursting 
bomb as with the power that sent it forth. 

Such is evil. It is that which declares its own nature 
by the terms in which it challenges its opposite. It is an 
ultimatum and a bribe; a threat of destruction to them that 
resist and a promise of the kingdoms of the world to them 
that bow down. Mingled with good it is often hard to recog- 
nise ; but when pure and unadulterated no man can mistake it 
for anything else, for it is simply the opposite of himself and 
declares itself as such. Here is an unmistakable sample :— 


HYMN OF THE GERMAN SWORD. ! 


“It is no duty of mine to be either just or compassionate ; it suffices that 
I am sanctified by my exalted mission, and that I blind the eyes of my enemies 
with such streams of tears as shall make the proudest of them cringe in terror 
under the vault of heaven. 

“T have slaughtered the old and the sorrowful; I have struck off the 
breasts of women; and I have run through the body of children who gazed at 
me with the eyes of the wounded lion. 

“ Day after day I ride aloft on the shadowy horse in the valley of cypresses ; 
and as I ride I draw forth the life blood from every enemy’s son that dares 
to dispute my path. 

“Tt is meet and right that I should cry aloud my pride, for am I not the 
flaming messenger of the Lord Almighty ? 


1 [ found this in the Pall Mall Gasette for 7th Oct. 1915. The Berne 
correspondent of that paper states that “the composition appeared in Leipzig 
a week or so ago, and has already run into half a dozen editions.” Further 
inquiries have confirmed its genuineness, 
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“Germany is so far above and beyond all the other nations that all the 
rest of the earth, be they who they may, should feel themselves well done by 
when they are allowed to fight with the dogs for the crumbs that fall from 
her table. 

“ When Germany the divine is happy, then the rest of the world basks in 
smiles; but when Germany suffers, God in person is rent with anguish, and, 


_ wrathful and avenging, He turns all the waters into rivers of blood.” 


If that is not evil, the genuine brew of hell, then no such 
thing as evil exists. To take it otherwise is to abolish the 
distinction between evil and good, and to leave us utterly 
indifferent whether the German or any other “sword” 
dominates the world. 

Thanks to utterances such as this, of which there have 
been many, and to a long succession of deeds to correspond, 
our last hesitations have vanished. Our interpretation of 
Germany—the Germany with which we have to do—is clear 
and irrevocable. We admit her greatness. We are not blind 
to her military achievements. We recognise the organisation 
and driving power. But these only serve to stamp more 
clearly the character of the foe that threatens us. They are 
precisely what we should have to expect if the forces arrayed 
against us were the armies of the enemy of mankind, whoever 
or whatever that may be. 

If there are any who still hesitate while yet believing that 
religion involves the assertion of the will against this enemy, 


‘I would venture to ask them this question: When, if not 


now, do they propose to begin? What clearer summons to 
show their faith by their works do they expect to receive 
than that which is calling to them at the present moment ? 
What greater enormities of human conduct are they waiting 
for? What stronger proof do they want that the hour when 
the soul must put on its armour has arrived? If we cannot 
hear the summons in the present event, is any event con- 
ceivable in which we should hear it? Surely we may answer: 
If not now—never ! 

When Bunyan’s Pilgrim encountered Apollyon in the 
Valley of Humiliation he might have argued thus: “This 
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person looks uncommonly like the Evil One. But what if, 
in so naming him, I am merely yielding to the biassed judg- 
ment of a belligerent? It may be that, for all his black looks, 
my opponent is a very worthy gentleman. Obviously he so 
regards himself. Obviously, also, he has a very low opinion 
of me. What if his opinion of me is nearer the truth than 
mine of him? Say what you will, he is an active, enter- 
prising, ingenious fellow. Perhaps I shall be well advised 
in waiting for some blacker apparition than this before 
drawing my sword.” 

So Christian might have mused, if time had been given 
him. But time would not have been given; for, long before 
his musings could be concluded, Apollyon would have hewn 
him to pieces. And Christian would have deserved his fate. 


From now onwards till the work be finished nothing else 
really matters. At last we understand the Cause, and we 
know that if this is defeated life would be intolerable. No 
sacrifice can be too great to avert the disaster; no period of 
endurance can be too long; no strain on our tenacity can be 
too severe. We throw everything into the scale: our wealth 
to the last penny; the treasures of Empire; the garnered 
fruits of progress ; the last ounce of mental and moral energy ; 
the loss of our noblest and best; our own lives as a matter of 
course. For we are fighting against an enemy whose triumph 
would be the defeat of our souls; and the vow has been vowed 
that he shall not prevail. 

That is now the religion of an ever-growing multitude 
of men and women throughout the Empire—the expression 
of the supreme duty; and what nobler thing can religion 
ever be? It is a religion which no doubts assail; and into 
which a man can pour the full flood of the soul’s energy 
without one hesitation. Not often is it given to a great nation 
to see before it a commanding duty which shines as clear as 
the day. Our response to it is the resurrection of the national 
soul—long asleep. 
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I write with deliberation when 1 say that we are fighting 
hell. What hell has meant to the vulgar concerns us not; 


but all that hell has ever meant to minds conversant with 


the tragedy of life is represented, embodied, realised in the 


power that we are fighting to-day. Cruelty and treachery 


are only the superficial manifestations of its nature. The 
essence lies in the directing mind. Beginning with a doctrine 


which subtly confuses the distinction between right and 


_ wrong, it grows, through ever bolder perversions, into a State- 


philosophy in which right and wrong are transposed, and 
moral reason turned into an instrument for the advocacy 
and justification of crime. This is the very Genius of the 
Pit ; the spirit which proves every object of desire save the 
worst to be illusion; the parent of all sophistries and_ lies ; 
the arch-enemy of mankind, doubly dangerous by its appeal 
to something intensely active in human nature everywhere, 
but held under restraint wherever man has learnt to know 
himself. Once let this spirit prevail, and there is an end to 
the hopes of the world. Its victory is the defeat of all 
that the ages have struggled to accomplish. 

The religion of calmer times—the religion of love and peace 
—is not endangered by this temporary transformation into 
something of sterner quality. Rather will it be invigorated and 


revived ; it will be shorn of the empty verbalisms that obscure 


its essence ; it will return, enriched and ennobled, to every son 
of man who held not back when the call went forth to come 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty. There is a new 
wisdom growing in these Islands: not the wisdom which arises 
from union merely, for men may be united in evil as well 
as in good, but the wisdom which arises in union for the 
highest of aims; the wisdom born simultancously in millions 
of hearts when a nation resolves to die rather than suffer 


the wrong to prevail. By this wisdom all our creeds and 


professions will hereafter be tested. The only people who 
will have a right in the coming years to preach the gospel 
of love and peace will be those who can give a good answer 
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when the question is asked: “ What were you doing in the 
Great Day?” 

Let us, then, have no more complaining of our lot! 
Let us thank God that, since the great trial was to come, we 
are alive to share its actual perils and possible glories. It will 
be a glad thought hereafter to all of us who survive that we 
were found worthy to stand in the breach—that the trial came 
to us and not to our posterity. Welcome the hour which tests 
the manhood of this nation to the uttermost ! Welcome the 
call to show ourselves worthy of the great inheritance our fathers 
have bequeathed to us! Welcome the opportunity of proving 
the words we have so often uttered, that there are things dearer 
than life! Welcome the summons which brings us face to face 
with the business for which men were created ! 

How poor is the life to which that summons never comes ! 
How demoralised the life whose highest service to the things 
of the spirit has consisted in their profession and their eulogy ! 
Doubtless there are occasions which give an individual man, 
in the course of his normal experience, many an opening for 
practising the self-surrenders of the spirit. But now the occasion 
is offered to a whole nation all at once. That is a different and 


rarer thing ; and out of it there arise revelations, revivals, resur- ° 


rections, new births of the soul. 

In the period preceding the war we were drifting away from 
all these splendid possibilities. We were growing unworthy of 
our mighty Empire, whose profound significance we had so 
long ignored. It was there for our benefit, for our glory, for 
our enrichment—so too many of us thought. Seldom did we 


pause to reflect that to no nation, however proud its history, — 


are such trusts continued unless it can prove itself worthy to 
fulfil them. 
I can imagine nothing worse for my native land than another 


century of such a life as we were living before the war. Before — 


the end of it we should have gone to pieces, and it would have 
needed no attack from without to lay our Empire in ruins. A 
shock was necessary to bring us to our senses and to send our 
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_ quacks to the right-about. It came in a form for which we 


were ill prepared. It has come, and how good a thing it is 


to see so many proofs that the spirit which can answer the 


summons is not dead! Many of us feared it was. But now 


_ our fears have vanished, and we see the dawning of a better 
_ day, not for ourselves alone, but for all mankind. 


L. P. JACKS. 


OxForD, 


TransLationN OF Herr Harpen’s Arricte 1n “New York Times,” 
Decemper 6, 1914. 


“Cease the pitiful attempts to excuse Germany’s action. No longer 
wail to strangers, who do not care to hear you, telling them how dear to us 
were the smiles of peace we had smeared like rouge upon our lips, and how 
deeply we regret in our hearts that the treachery of conspirators dragged 
us unwilling into a forced war. . . . That national selfishness does not 
seem a duty to you, but a sin, is something you must conceal from foreign 
eyes. . . . Cease also, you popular writers, the degraded scolding of 
enemies that does not emanate from passion but from greedy hankering for 
the applause of the masses, and which continually nauseates us amid the 
piety of this hour. That our statesmen failed to discover and foil shrewd 
plans of deception is no reason why we may hoist the flag of most pious 
morality. Not as weak-willed blunderers have we undertaken the fearful 


risk of this war. We wanted it. Because we had to wish it and could 


wish it. May the Teuton Devil throttle those whiners whose pleas for 


-excuses make us ludicrous in these hours of lofty experience! We do not 


stand, and shall not place ourselves, before the court of Europe. Germany 
strikes. If it conquers new realms for its genius, the priesthood of all the 
gods will sing songs of praise to the good war. . . . We are waging this 
war not in order to punish those who have sinned, nor in order to free 
enslaved peoples and thereafter to comfort ourselves with the unselfish and 
useless consciousness of our own righteousness. We wage it from the lofty 
point of view and with the conviction that Germany, as a result of her 
achievements and in proportion to them, is justified in asking, and must 
obtain, wider room on earth for development and for working out the 
possibilities that are in her. The Powers from whom she forced her 
ascendency, in spite of themselves, still live, and some of them have re- 
covered from the weakening she gave them. . : . Now strikes the hour 
of Germany’s rising power. 

“Not only for the territories that are to feed their children and grand- 
children is this warrior host now battling, but also for the conquering 
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triumph of the German genius, for the forces of sentiment that rise from : 
Goethe and Beethoven and Bismarck and Schiller and Kant and Kleist, _ 
working on throughout time and eternity. . . . In order that that spirit 
might conquer we were obliged to forge the mightiest weapons for it... . 
The fashioning of such weapons was possible only because millions of 
industrious persons, with untiring and unremitting labours, transformed 
the poor Germany into the rich Germany, which was then able to prepare 
and conduct the war as a great industry. . . . To be ‘unassailable’—to 
exchange the soul of a Viking for that of a New Yorker, that of the quick 
pike for that of the lazy carp whose fat back grows moss-covered in a 
dangerless pond—that must never become the wish of a German. And for 
the securing of more comfortable frontier protection only a madman would 
risk the life that is flourishing in power and wealth. Now we know what 
the war is for: not for French, Polish, Ruthenian, Lettish territories; not 
for billions of money; not in order to dive headlong after the war into 
the pool of emotions and then allow the chilled body to rust in the 
twilight dusk of the Deliverer of Races. No! To hoist the storm flag 

of the empire on the narrow channel that opens and locks the road into 
the ocean.” 
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THE SELF-REVELATION OF 
THE GERMAN WAR-PARTY BEFORE, 
THE WAR. 


A PENDANT TO “J’ACCUSE.” 
EK. W. HALLIFAX. 


THE most complete and crushing ew post facto indictment of 
Germany and Austria that has been formulated was published 
last spring in Lausanne—and from a German pen. With 
merciless persistency and acuteness the author of J’ Accuse 
unravels the web of fiction, distortion, and suppression which 
German and Austrian diplomacy wove round its plot to bring 
about the world-war, and succeeded at least in deluding a large 
part, if not the majority, of the German nation. For the 
delusion of a defensive war was beyond doubt necessary even 
in the degenerate Germany of to-day, in order to still the 
surviving conscience and weld the whole people into one. 
“In writings and speeches at home,” says the accuser, “we 
preach the policy of world-power, of conquest and world- 
dominion—of course among the initiated only: to the un- 
enlightened populace and to foreign countries we are the 
victims of aggression, of surprise attack, of treacherous foes.” 
On the German Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg falls the main 
weight of the accusation, for he it was “who, driven from 
above and below, lent himself as the tool of the inciters to 
war, covered the irresponsible with his responsibility, undertook 
the shameful task of representing the long-prepared war of 


aggression to his nation and the world as a defensive war, who 
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by this lie let loose the most terrible disaster that has ever | 
fallen upon our planet, and dealt his country, whether victor 
or vanquished, wounds that cannot be healed for generations.” | 

But there had not been wanting in Germany even before 
the war men who perceived the dangerous character of the 
influences that were at work, and raised warning voices against 
the war-crusade that was being preached. Such, among the 
books which appeared in 1918, were the anonymous German 
World-Policy without War and Professor Dr Nippold’s 
German Chauvinism. The ante factum indictment of the 
latter volume and the evidence, alluded to by the author of 
J’ Accuse, which it adduces, throw a searchlight on the mind 
of Germany during the period 1912-1914, and form a striking 
pendant and supplement to the reasoning of that remarkable 
book. ‘To English readers who have not access to the original 
some account of it may therefore be of interest. 

German Chauvinism, one of a series of publications of the 
“Union for the Promotion of International Understanding,” 
consists mainly of a selection, from a mass of material “ which 
would fill volumes,” of 109 closely printed pages taken from 
reports of speeches and newspaper articles dealing with the 
coming war. In his preface Dr Nippold remarks: “ There 
is no doubt that chauvinism has prodigiously increased in 
Germany, especially in the last decade. This fact strikes 
those most who have lived a considerable number of years 
abroad and now return to Germany. Many Germans in this 
position have expressed to me their surprise at the fundamental 
change which has taken place in the soul of the German people 
in recent years. I too can state that I was astonished at this 
psychological change when after many years I returned to 
Germany.” The author then allows the war party to reveal 
themselves in their own speeches and writings, some specimens 
of which are printed below, and sums up the evidence in a 
concluding essay, of which, except where actual quotations are 
indicated, the following is a condensed paraphrase :— 

The chauvinism or fanatical nationalism of which these 


ee 
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| pages give proof not only combines exaggerated self-exaltation 
_ with contempt and hostility for foreign nations, thus relapsing 
_ into the barbarian notions of antiquity, but, supported by Pan- 
German ambitions on the one side and the agitation of the 
_ Armaments League on the other, it glorifies war as an end in 
itself and incites the German people to war in a way that a 
few years ago would have been considered impossible. Still 
worse, a deliberate system is revealed, whose object is by 
every means, whether it be distortion of facts or malicious 
calumny, to win over the nation and if possible the Govern- 
ment to the aims of the chauvinists. These people, who 
dislike a long peace no matter whether a reason for war exists 
‘or not, are systematically educating the German people to 
desire war, teaching it that it needs war, and endeavouring in 
any event to bring war about. They begin by inculcating 
the longing for war in the youth of the nation as the thing 
most to be desired in life (see specimen extract 1), and work 
upon the students in the universities, whilst such organisations 
as the Pan-German Union and the Armaments League seek 
to gain the present generation. The quintessence of their 
teaching is that a European war is not merely an eventuality 
against which it is necessary to be prepared, but a necessity, 
_ which in its own interests should be a cause of rejoicing to 
the German people. The method employed is to set up as 
an unimpeachable dogma the inevitableness of a war and then 
to urge that the time most favourable to Germany should be 
chosen, in other words, that Germany should bring about war 
when it best suits her, and above all as soon as possible. The 
German people are believed to be ready, not as of old for a 
merely defensive war with compelling cause, but for an 
aggressive war without cause. No longer is it a question of 
Si vis pacem, para bellum, because German national interests 
require a war; and then too, what a pity if the splendidly pre- 
pared army should be put to no use! 
If it is asked to what extent these ideas have been adopted 
and assimilated by the nation at large, the answer is that, 
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whilst the claim of the chauvinists to have the whole nation 
behind them is false, a great part of the German people has 
already been infected; and unless the systematic efforts, the 
arrogant claims and misrepresentations of the chauvinists are 
opposed, there is a danger that this movement will gain the 
upper hand in the near future. The driving forces in this 
direction are, as the extracts show, organisations like the Pan- 
German Union and the Armaments League; the nationalistic 
press; generals such as Keim, Liebert, Bernhardi, Eichhorn, 
Wrochem, and others who meddle with politics ; and politicians 
like Harden, Bassermann, and their fellows. ‘When the 
political situation has cooled down, and causes of war cannot 
be discerned on the European horizon, they fan the war-flame 
artificially. And they are never so much in their element as 
when the political situation seems in any way critical, as has 
frequently happened in recent months. But they would at 
no time admit that real material for a conflict was wanting. 
In the absence of any other material as an incitement, the 
chauvinism in other countries has to serve the purpose. .. . 
Incidents are of course exploited to the full and exaggerated, 
no matter whether they are important or not.” 

Many of these chauvinists have lost all touch with modern 
civilisation, and indeed with any kind of reality. ‘ Morality 
and right are conceptions which, as they admit, have little 
value for them. They set them aside just as they do all the ~ 
other results that humanity has achieved. . . . Consciously or 
unconsciously, these gentlemen preach to the German nation ~ 
nothing else than barbarism, the medieval right of the 
strongest, as the sole object worth striving for. For what 
else is it when a predatory war is urged upon the German — 
people, when with this grand purpose it is pressed simply — 
to disregard international law and the limits which morality © 
imposes ?” | 

“That the Pan-German political visionaries are out for 
the acquisition of colonial territory suits these war-generals : 
excellently, but they regard it only as means to an end... .— 
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_ For, according to their theory, however many colonies Germany 


acquired, it would need another war after a few decades, since 
the nation would once more be in danger of moral degenera- 


tion. War is to them merely a normal institution in the life 


- of nations, and not simply a means of solving great conflicts 


_ to which recourse is had only in case of real necessity... . 
‘They brand as weak what is said by governments as to 
defensive war and the world’s need of peace. Whilst other 


chauvinists at least assume a war to be forced upon Germany— 
although in fact no one wants to force a war on Germany, 
this idea being part of the means of suggestion employed by 
the Pan-Germans—the war-generals have no need of this 


motive. They are fully prepared to force a war on others.” 


_ The war-spirit may be necessary for officers, but it is quite a 
_ different thing when every method of demagogy is employed 


in order to impregnate the rest of the population with it. 


“Kven before the Armaments League” (founded with 
enthusiasm on January 28, 1912), “the Germans were con- 
sidered a more military nation than any other... . Every 
department of life is made contemptible in the eyes of the 
unfortunate populace except the art of war. What is inter- 
national law? It is ‘bosh.’ What is the effect of modern 
commerce, trade, industry, science, and technical enterprise ? 
They merely enervate the German people and estrange it 
from its proper goal, war. All callings are worthless that do 
not directly or indirectly serve to educate for war... . War 
is represented by these people as the highest good instead 
of a necessary evil.’ . . . They have reached what is the sheer 
negation of civilisation. . . . Their goal could only be attained 
by creating in the people the mood that must necessarily 


lead to war, and then approaching the Government and 


proving that the German people wants war.” 
Bismarck hated military interference with politics, and 


1 War as the Creator and Maintainer of States, by the editor of the Politisch- 
anthropologische Revue, concedes the blessings of peace as to a certain extent 
supplementing war. 
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would have kept in their proper place the very men who try 
to exploit his name. One must hope that the eyes of the 
nation will very soon be opened to the peril. Efforts are 
made to draw a fictitious parallel between 1818 and 1913, but — 
whereas in 1813 the German people had to fight for all it 
held sacred, “there is a total absence of any real material for a 
dispute that need lead to war between Germany and the 
Powers of the Triple Entente. ... Germany is far more 
threatened to-day with danger from itself than from abroad. 
The Balkan War seemed at last to give the lovers of war 
their longed-for opportunity. Now they are the more dis- 
appointed that even this occasion, which seemed to hold the 
last great material for a European conflict, has apparently — 
passed by without one.” In a footnote the author adds: 
« Political divergences are more rife to-day within each of — 
the two groups of Powers than outside. The chief opposition 
lies between Russia and England, between Austria and Italy. 
Germany is in the agreeable position of having, since the ~ 
Morocco question was settled, practically no interests that — 
conflict with the Powers of the Triple Entente. At the — 
worst, therefore, it can only be involved in political complica- — 
tions through Austria, by the opposition between Austria and 
Russia.” The fantastic plans of the chauvinists cannot fail to — 
bring them into conflict with any Government that is faithful — 
to its duty and conscious of it responsibility, but they fix — 
their hopes on the Crown Prince.t “They have become a 
national peril. Keim plays a more fateful part than any 
other man in Germany.” Sir Max Wachter writes in the 
Deutsche Revue of May 1913: “The ill-will against England is 
so great in Germany that the masses would have greeted the 
outbreak of war in 1911 with enthusiasm. Fortunately, the 
Government refused to be carried away by the passions of 


1 Germany under Arms, by the Crown Prince (1913), added fuel to the fire. 
«Refreshing as a fresh breeze,” says the Reichsbote; “but only for a manful 
German breast that sees a better time dawning; for as the Crown Prince, so, 
Heaven be praised ! thinks the whole youth of Germany.” 
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the masses. The danger is that on another occasion it may 

not be able to withstand the popular will, and may begin a 
war with England in order to save its own existence. The 
prejudices against England are artificially produced.” 

Dr Nippold finds grave reason for concern in the fact that 
these preachers of war have secured so numerous a public, and 
one so ready to give ear to and blindly to follow them, and 
that their influence is extending over ever-widening circles. 
Especially are the educated classes infected, and that this 
infection is general is proved by the small number of the 
younger historians who have escaped it. 

Among the less intelligent classes there are countless others 
who derive the infection from their newspaper or the talk of 
the beer-table, where judgments are pronounced with a con- 
fidence which is in inverse ratio to the speaker’s knowledge of 
foreign politics, a subject the masses are wholly ignorant of. 
“Many people are in the hands of the chauvinists without 
even knowing it, and denounce the French chauvinists. To 
these simple minds what they are told about attempts to 
isolate Germany seems self-evident.” Thus large sections of 
the people accept the assertions of the chauvinists as gospel, and 
suffer from what we may call the fear of ghosts, political weak 
nerves or hysteria. “And so we are confronted with the 
extraordinary fact that the populace by thousands applauds 
the war-generals who want to plunge it into war.... Asa 
consequence, perhaps there is in no country so much talk of 
war to-day as in Germany. One has the feeling that the 
atmosphere is pregnant with war. . . . Those who are thus 
infected refuse to believe that Germany is not in danger.” 

The political as distinct from the moral danger which 
threatens from these influences becomes grave as soon as they 
have the power to affect the decisions of the Government. 
This may soon come about under the pretence that the 
chauvinists represent and are identical with the nation. 
Further, they do mischief abroad and are taken as typical of 
German feeling, thus earning for Germany the reputation of 
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being the chief disturber of European peace. “But this is 
certain. If there is anything that could really endanger the 
German Empire, it is solely and exclusively the chauvinistic 
movement and the risk of its gaining the upper hand. This, 
and not the Triple Entente, is the enemy of Germany... . 
Chauvinism is a political danger against which the country 
cannot be warned with sufficient speed and energy.” 

The wanton incitement to an unnecessary and avoidable 
war is evidence of barbarism, is a crime against humanity and 
the State, which the State should repress before incurable 
harm has been caused. “It were a sad case if Germany 
should lull itself with the feeling of its own peaceableness 
until some day, to its own astonishment, it is forced to convince 
itself of the contrary. To combat chauvinism has become a 
political necessity, and the peace of Europe, as well as the 
undisturbed conduct of foreign policy, depends as much on 
this being done as on the state of armaments.” All nations 
need to undertake this task. 

How is the sudden growth of chauvinism in Germany to 
be explained? The nation has failed to see the new and 
great international tasks in which since its union it has been 
called upon to share. Its gaze has been turned backward to 
the deeds which founded the Empire instead of forward to 
its mission in co-operation with other nations, which mission, 
together with internal development, would have offered a 
worthy field for the energies of a rising state. ‘Conscious 
of its strength, it has yearned for great deeds, and missing the 
true ideal has given ear to those whose ideal is war. The 
‘deed’ about which the chauvinistic papers are always writing, 
what is it but ‘a gay and festive war,’ equivalent to a pre- 
datory expedition? Such a predatory policy may have been 
an ideal of the Middle Ages, but it is one for which there is 
not and never will be room in the modern civilised world.” 
But Germany disregarded the tasks in behalf of civilisation 
which called for her help, and even set herself in opposition 
to them, e.g. to the labours of the Hague Conferences. With 
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the catchword “internationalism ” she thrust them away. For 
her feeling of nationhood was too youthful, and she feared it 
might suffer harm. ‘Thus Germany failed to recognise the 


_ true goal,. . . and threw herself into the arms of the chauvinists 


who preach . . . war, notwithstanding that to-day the interests 
which the nations possess in common far preponderate, and 
that national tasks have therefore no need of war for their 
fulfilment.” This is shown even for those who advocate an 
“ expansion-policy ”” in the recent publication, German World- 
Policy without War. 

Thus does a German, more than a year before the outbreak 
of war, describe the efforts made in Germany to provoke a war. 
That Dr Nippold and the members of his society do not stand 
alone in their fears and warnings is shown by sixteen extracts 
in which other writers, and such journals as the rankfurter 
Zeitung, the Vossische Zeitung, and the Strassburger Neue 
Zeitung, bear similar witness. ‘Thus Herr von Gerlach writes 
in the Welt am Montag: ‘Such were the howls that ran 
through the Pan-German Press. A chauvinistic French paper 
that chose to collect and publish the abuse of France by Die 
Post, the Deutsche Zeitung, the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, 
the Deutsche Tages-Zeitung, etc., could supply abundant 
nourishment for the hatred of Germany existing in certain 
French circles.” 

An article in Marz by Ludwig 'Thoma, entitled “ Poisoners,” 
on March 29, 1913, tells the same tale:—For a moment quiet 
reigns after the furious strife, and calm voices are heard 
declaring the instigation to war of the last few weeks to be 
criminal folly. In reality the noise is all about nothing. The 
German and French Governments are agreed about the 
questions in dispute (viz. the Lunéville and Nancy incidents) ; 
both swear they are armed only for defence; the two peoples 
have no cause of quarrel nor any intention of adventuring 
their lives and their well-bemg in war. Whence then the 
distrust, rage, hatred, the shrieks and threats? Not from 
events, deeds, or desires of conquest. No! render to the 
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chauvinistic Press its due. It has conquered. This is its 
work. A public speech is incomplete without an allusion 
to the time when we must stake all we hold dear. Interest 
in scientific inventions is concentrated on them as means of 
destruction, and is shown by calculating how many hundred- 
weights of dynamite can be hurled down by a Zeppelin. 
“ Everything is poisoned, and this we owe to the nationalistic 
Press. Honour to whom honour is due.” It should be 
noted that the 110 militant extracts, taken from nearly 
fifty different newspapers, are selected by Dr Nippold from 
thousands of speeches and articles of similar tenor. He adds 
that the worst of them are far exceeded in warlike tone by 
many recent pamphlets, of which only the titles are quoted: 
eg. The End of France in 19??: a Forecast. 

But these hundred and odd pages of documents throw 
many interesting side-lights with which our author, in pursuit 
of his main theme, is not concerned. Extract 2 is typical of 
many bitter attacks upon the German Government, which 
both in purpose and performance lags so far behind the 
truculent megalomaniacs ; and, whilst the Kaiser is not spared, 
the Chancellor and the Foreign Office are again and again 
charged with the ruin, by their nerveless pacific policy, of 
German greatness and German hopes. That they avoided 
war in the Morocco crisis of 1911 will never be forgiven to 
von Bethmann Hollweg and the then Foreign Minister, von 
Kiderlen Wachter; and despite the excellent compensation 
in Congo territory obtained from France, so large a proportion 
of the nation were converted to the belief that Germany had 
been defeated and wronged by England and France that there 
can be little doubt that those events were the chief immediate 
cause of the present war, and that it was practically determined 
upon at that time. We read that “the fearful rebuff respect- 
ing Morocco revealed all Germany’s military powerlessness ” ; 
that ‘“‘the German nation will not endure another such in- 
dignity,” and “must not again submit to English dictation.” 
And the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung of January 12, 1912, 
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declares that “future historians will date the origin of the 
next Franco-German war from the signing of this ill-fated 
Morocco-Congo compact, which, according to the unctuous 
sermon of the Chancellor, was to be a bond of peace.” “O 
miracle of friendship wrought at Agadir!” wrote a contributor 
to the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten three months later, “ one 
of thy authors, Herr von Kiderlen-Wichter, will soon, in an 
official sense, be no more. But thy official protector, Herr 
von Bethmann, still ‘ guides,’ as it is said, German policy, and 
yesterday justified an insufficient army bill. Against the ‘new 
spirit’ of France we need our old spirit, the spirit of the 
chancellorship of glorious memory. And therefore we need 
among other things—new men.” 

Speaking in the Reichstag on the international situation in 
April 1913, von Bethmann declared that the new French 
army bill meant no kind of threat to Germany, and that the 
mass of the French people loved peace. “ With England we 
are on the best footing, we have gone hand in hand with her 
in the present crisis, and in spite of Great Britain’s member- 
ship of the Triple Entente, it is very advisable to aim at a 
peaceful agreement with the British Empire in the future. 
The language of the British statesmen is altogether conciliatory 
and peaceable.” (Compare the same speaker’s words about 
England and France eighteen months later!) But what 
has Die Post to say to such a speech? “The Imperial 
Chancellor may have been forced by his position to such a 
declaration. He has to consider the sensitiveness of foreign 
Powers ; he must reckon with the parties in the Reichstag, and 
must not allow himself any expressions which could be in- 
terpreted as signs of warlike intentions. But for the German 
people it is by no means salutary or advisable that it should 
become habituated to the visions of peace which the Chancellor’s 
speech conjured up.” 

‘Can the authorities wonder,” writes the Deutsche Tages- 
Zeitung of April 28, 1913, “if a lamentable despondency 
spreads among the people because they again and again see 
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the Government dominated by its aversion to responsibility 
and conflict? Everyone in Germany has long since ceased 
to believe Government circles capable of remembering their 
duty and striking out the only path of policy that can lead 
to the goal. But if the guardians of the Empire fail them, 
the people themselves must become guardians of their destiny, 
and men like Gneisenau and Nettlebeck, Arndt and Bliicher 
must arise once more.” For a leader of creative genius the 
German nation is the material par eacellence with which to 
accomplish impossibilities. ‘Give it an Alexander,” cries Die 
Post, “and it would take the world off its hinges.” But it 
must be armed not for defence but for offence, since the 
offensive alone guarantees victory. 

Still greater is the hostility and contempt displayed 
towards all efforts to promote international peace and good- 
will, and the pans sung to war as the great and sole cure for 
all German woes prepare us for the angry sarcasm which 
greeted the Berne Conference of French Députés and 
Members of the Reichstag in 1918, especially the thirty 
Germans who attended; for the attacks on the Hague Con- 
ference ; for the sneers at the peace-advocate, Frau Bertha 
von Suttner; and for the condemnation of the whole of the 
pacific movement as a danger to Germany, and in particular 
of the declaration in favour of peace by 140 Protestant 
clergymen. 

General Keim, the parent and president of the Armaments 
League (its mission, we are told, is to obtain recognition of 
the truth that, if peace does not bring the new territory needed 
by Germany, there remains no alternative but war), preaches 
hatred as “‘a necessary part of valour.” Amid the ‘“ tumult- 
uous applause of his adherents” he avows it himself “for all 
whom he regards as his country’s enemies,” and desires to see 
it instilled into every German boy and girl. And “just as 
some people everywhere see white mice, so,” says Herr 
von Gerlach, “does General Keim see everywhere ‘enemies 
of the German nation.’” But the place of honour as the mark 
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for malicious invention is held in turn by France and England. 
The Berliner Neueste Nachrichten assures its readers that 
France wrecked the attempts at an understanding between 
England and Germany which might have resulted in the 
limitation of naval programmes, lest Germany should thus have 
been able to increase her army; whilst, according to the 
Deutsche Tages-Zeitung, England’s purpose in fanning the 
war-spirit in France (where it depends on the hope of securing 
allies) and encouraging her to strengthen her army is to force 
Germany to greater expenditure on her army, so that she may 
thus be hindered in developing her navy. 

«The English neighbour” (an alternative title being ‘‘ Our 
late cousins”) is considered to be ‘‘most dangerous when he 
wears the mask of a friend,” and “the best remedy against his 
evil desires is the mailed fist.” 

«For a number of years we in Germany have accustomed 
ourselves to see in England our chief adversary,” and “since 
the Morocco affair it is clear that England purposes to take 
the first opportunity to destroy our fleet.” Such remarks 
occur passim in the speeches delivered at meetings of the 
Armaments League and Pan-German Union. 

All the trouble comes of course from French ‘ Revanche ” 
and from England’s jealousy of her German rival and her 
envy of German progress and trade, the hoary fable which has 
proved such a trump card in manipulating public opinion in 
Germany, for “‘ England is panting to cast down Michael, who 
towers aloft in every economic sphere, before a stronger fleet 
renders him too powerful.” And the Reichsbote of January 7, 
1913, having declared that the craving for peace among wide 
strata of the people “enrages the old combatants of 1866 and 
1870, when it was a joy to live,” continues: “There is no 
doubt that there is a war party in England which systematic- 
ally works for a conflict with Germany, and that the most 
representative men belong to it.” The construction of naval 
bases at Rosyth and Dundee, and the concentration of the 
fleet in the North Sea, are facts “in the face of which no 
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sensible German will trust English advances of friendship. 
Incurable optimists and visionaries who seek an understanding 
with England are urgently advised to study English policy in 
the light of history. Perhaps they will thus learn that as 
England acted towards Holland, Portugal, Spain, France, 
Denmark, so she will act towards her German rival as soon as 
the European situation and a weakening of our war-strength 
permit it.” Even a man in Bassermann’s position does not 
scruple to say (vide Berliner Morgenpost, April 6, 1918) that 
England would have begun a war in Prince Biilow’s time had 
it not been for the strength of the German navy. 

Mr Norman Angell’s efforts in Germany met with worse 
than the world’s proverbial reward. ‘They are “deliberate 
English attempts to delude” (vide Allgemeiner Beobachter of 
June 1, 1918) . . . “to catch ignorant simpletons under the 
garb of science. Happily this paid agent of the English 
Peace Society was vigorously snubbed in several university 
towns. . . . In the selfish interests of that smart and cunning 
Albion which is never at a loss for means of deception, he 
distils cosmopolitan poison into susceptible hearts. He deceives 
his audience in order to appease their justified displeasure at 
the throttling of German oversea trade. . . . German export 
circles desire a market for their goods which is covered by the 
German Eagle—such a market as the English colonies—and 
they declare Angell’s hypocrisies to be the proverbial mendacity 
of English policy, which should excite admiration for its skill 
rather than moral indignation. Therefore it behoves us at 
last to cease making friends, and our new Ambassador in 
London to desist from his shallow speeches of reconciliation. 
England’s present disposition for peace springs from the fear 
of having to sacrifice her pitiable expeditionary force on behalf 
of France, and of being unable to provide any further troops 
to quell insurgent India and Egypt. . . . As the diplomatists 
fail us the army must come to our help, and as its equipment 
has long been insufficient we must sacrifice milliards. To 
such a point have we been brought by our political innocence, 
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which Angell is now so childishly trying to exploit. But the 
web of lies is rent in pieces, and scarcely a beginning has 
been made towards an understanding.” 

If we except the acquisition of colonies, the “ positive aims ” 
for which the Pan-Germans clamour are studiously vague and 
undefined. We learn, however, that Bismarck’s policy “repels 
by its entire disregard of England’s and even of Turkey’s 
position relatively to Germany,” and as the embodiment of 
his opinion that “Germany had in 1870 attained all she 
needed”; and Dre Post enumerates the following further 
demands of the national will: “The strengthening of our 
position in Central Europe; the final settlement with England 
and France; the energetic protection of Germans abroad ; the 
acquisition of bases for our fleet; and the development of our 
striking power in proportion to the growth of hostile forces.” 

Was the recent treachery of Bulgaria the new and surpris- 
ing thing that it seemed? Not at least to the Rheinisch- 
Westfilische Zeitung, which, under the heading “ A Beautiful 
Dream,” wrote on February 9, 1913: “If the Balkan policy 
of Franz and Ferdinand had been realised by the joint action 
of German and Austrian arms, it should have been an epoch- 
making settlement of the reckoning between Germanism and 
Slavism. Yes, alas! a beautiful dream, whose phantasms under 
the influence of ultramontane hashisch have befooled wide 


circles of German expansionists.” 


I have excluded quotations from Bernhardi as unnecessary, 
and have restricted the choice of others to points passed over 
in Dr Nippold’s summary. 

These extracts are evidence only of what was openly 
preached and how much the German nation was allowed to 
know. They include references to voluntary subscriptions 
raised for the building of Zeppelins and for the air-service ; 
but the gauge which they supply is a minimum, not a maximum 
gauge. Behind them, we may be sure, much was going on. 
Schemes and decisions were maturing, the secret of which was 


_ guarded by a powerful inner circle. It was possible to live 
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in Germany in 1910 and 1912 without being conscious, unless 
one read certain (mostly North - German) newspapers, that 
anything unusual was afoot. It was not possible to overlook 
the growth of arrogance and the increased jealousy of England 
by which the minds of otherwise well-meaning Germans were 
being warped and poisoned. 

For many years there has been accumulating in Germany 
all the material for an Anglo-German conflict, and no one 
acquainted with that country could fail to see that England’s 
peace and security turned on the question which set of 
influences would gain the upper hand. ‘The widespread 
indignation, excited by the Pan-Germans, which followed the 
supposed failure of the Morocco venture of 1911, was, in 
German phrase, water for their mill. The Tdgliche Rundschau 
of May 23, 19138, boasted that a sudden change had occurred. 
The military demands of those who had been stigmatised as 
chauvinists or super-patriots, and had even been reproved by | 
the Federal Council, were all at once officially adopted, and 
were approved by political parties which six months before 
had been indignant at them. In short, those who had con- 
demned what they called chauvinism became themselves 
chauvinists. “A long time ago,” writes the French senator 
M. Reinach, “the Abbé Wetterlé, an Alsatian deputy to 
the Reichstag, told me that there was not a single project 
of the Pan-Germans that the Emperor had not ended by 
adopting.” It seems probable that their triumph had been 
achieved and the resolve for war taken by the close of 1912 
or early in 1913, but that it was known only to the initiated. 
Meanwhile the popular mind was excited and prepared for 
war in every possible way, and a favourable opportunity 
was awaited of representing to the nation that the war was 
forced upon Germany (aufgezwungen), the term by which 
the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870 are invariably described. A 
contributor to the Leipziger Tageblatt of December 31, 1912, 
writes: ‘Prophecies that were not baseless or superstitious 
have long since stamped the year 1913 as a critical one, and 
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_ events and prospects in world-politics have taken such a shape 


that the hour draws nearer and nearer when accounts must be 
settled between England and Germany, or there must be an 
honest rapprochement in which Germany receives the rights 


_ that are her due, and can satisfy the compelling needs of 
imperial expansion.” On January 1, 1913, in an article headed 


“The Turn of the Year: the Turning-Point of Fate?” Die 
Post wonders whether 1913 is to be a year of blood, and 
believes that things have developed to such a point that “ they 
await only the cue that Fate may give.” Can it be doubted 
that the Kaiser’s Scandinavian holiday in July 1914 was a 
mere blind to conceal the plot from his own nation, the train 
having previously been completely laid for war and the 
Austrian Note, as Baron von Wangenheim, the German 
ambassador at Constantinople, confided to the Italian 
ambassador on July 15, would be the case, having been so 
worded as to render war inevitable? Many confirmatory 
facts (e.g. the accumulation of ammunition in Syria early in 
1914, the discovery of secret orders issued months before the 


1 _ outbreak of war) are already familiar. 


With the aid of the captured Government the Pan- 
German faction accomplished in the last days of July 1914 
the capture of the remnant of the nation. How completely 
it has mastered both, recent history makes all too plain. 


EK. W. HALLIFAX. 
Miu Hit. 


Exrracr 1. 


From the Jungdeutschland Post, a weekly periodical for the Youth of 


Germany, published by the League of Young Germany. No. 4, 
January 25,1913. “War,” by Otto von Gottberg. 


“Honour and duty teach even us Germans and Christians that the 
souls of the dead and the living are without rest until a contest has ended 
with the victory and triumph of our arms. ... Therefore war is the 


' sublimest and most sacred expression of human action. It affords oppor- 


tunity of sacrificing the highest possessions for one’s brethren according to 


_ God’s command, and bestows eternal life on the brave. We see this when 
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we go on Sunday to the military church of our town. From our hymn- 
books our eyes fall involuntarily on tablets on the walls. Above long, 
long lists of names are the words: ‘These died the hero’s death with God 
for King and Fatherland.’ Let us desire each Sunday to be registered 
some day upon those tablets. Then we shall live for ever and be envied 
centuries hence. . . . For us too the great and joyous hour of conflict will 
one day strike. . . . Into the street where we walk to-day with merry 
chatter and laughter there will soon fall, still moist, a printed sheet, and 
from the lips of the first German who reads it there will burst strong and 
confident: ‘A call like echoing thunder sounds.’ A genuine battle-choral 
is this song, and yet it is thrilled through with the German’s exultant joy 
in war and heroic death. . . . Yes, that will be a great and glad hour, 
which we may secretly wish for ourselves. The wish for war when uttered 
aloud often becomes vain boasting and ludicrous rattling of the sword. 
But deep and still in the German heart there must live joy in war and a 
longing for war, because we have enemies enough, and victory comes only 
to a nation that with music and song goes to war as toa festival. Honour 
to our lord and ruler who unweariedly guards the world’s peace, because he 
one day has to give account before God’s throne not only for Germany’s 
power, honour, and renown, but for every drop of blood shed at his bidding. 
On his shoulders the anxieties of a conflict will rest with terrific responsi- 
bility. We, however, may at his call seize our weapons with light and glad 
hearts and rejoice in the war. Let us then laugh with all our might at 
the old women in men’s clothes who fear war and therefore bewail it as 
dreadful and hateful. No! War is grand. Its august greatness lifts 
men’s hearts high above earthly and commonplace things. 

‘For us too such hours are waiting. We will meet them with the manly 
knowledge that it is grander and nobler after they have passed to live for 
ever on the Roll of Honour in the church than to die a nameless and 
common death in our beds. On the world’s round ant-heap we are of 
importance only as members of a community, of a fatherland. What 
becomes of us must and ought to be indifferent to us. Thus did our 
fathers think, who were able to create the Empire only because, along with 
the resolute will for victory and death, they carried with them to battle 
their firm, pious faith. A soldier’s song tells us how they conceived of 
their heaven and their reward. Up there in the Hall of Clouds are seated 
hero Frederick, hero Bliicher, the men of the deed (but not the stay-at- 
homes who want to make us dislike war). The great Kaiser, his Moltke, 
his Roon, his Bismarck are there. And when a battle is fought on the 
earth with German weapons, and the faithful slain mount to heaven, a 
lance-corporal from Potsdam calls out the guard. Old Fritz leaps from 
his golden chair, gives the order to present arms, and in imperious tones 
harangues the kings and heroes: ‘ Attention, gentlemen! Heroes too are 
they whom I now introduce, and at their head the King’s Grenadiers.’ 

“Such be Young Germany’s Kingdom of Heaven. Thus let it yearn to 
knock at our Lord God’s door.” 
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Extract 2. 


“Psychiatry and Politics,” by Medizinalrat Dr Fuchs. Die Post, 
January 28, 1912. 


“When Frederick the Great saw that more powerful opponents were 
preparing to destroy him, he struck first without waiting for the fatal blow. 
In the Germany of to-day no one capable of forming an estimate doubts 
that the Triple Entente is preparing to destroy us. We all know blood 
will flow to a certainty, and more blood the longer we wait. But few dare 
to advise imitating the example of Frederick the Great. And no one dares 
the deed itself. Why?... 

“ Again, what men stand out most prominently in the history of the 
nation? Whom does the beating heart of Germans clasp with the most 
passionate affection? Is it Goethe, Schiller, Wagner, Marx? Ohno! But 
Barbarossa, the great Frederick, Bliicher, Moltke, Bismarck—the hard men 
of blood! ‘They who sacrificed thousands of lives, it is to them that the 
tenderest feeling, a truly adoring gratitude, streams forth from the soul of 
the nation. Because they did what we ought to do now. Because they 
were braver, more glad in responsibility than any other. But at the 
present time middle-class morality is bound to condemn all those great 
ones, for the man of the people guards nothing more anxiously than his 
morality—and yet his most sacred awe does homage to the Titans of the 
deed of blood. 

“ All this conclusively proves that the German possesses sufficient keen- 
ness of vision to perceive the stern demand of the times, and honour, 
national imagination, and instinct enough to venerate force personified 
and to recognise the drawn sword as the instrument of the situation. 
And yet our people fail to apply this practically. Every individual knows, 
the whole nation feels that attack alone affords deliverance, and yet the 
ery for attack is not heard. It dies away in mutterings around the beer- 
tables. This defensive attitude is suicidal. Peace denotes not only shame 
but ruin. This truth too is known to many and felt perhaps by all. And 
yet! And yet!” 

The North German League had an impulsive force, “which was 
Bismarck (the young Bismarck! In his later days he erred grievously 
by becoming a pacifist).” 

“The German people will not awake to deeds until its fleet or perhaps 
Wilhelmshaven has been treacherously shattered, preferably on a Christmas 
night withal. Then, yes, then when it is too late, in its wildness, confusion, 
and rage it will try to take action.” . . . The policy of the Hohenzollerns 
has been fluctuating and uncertain, “but from time to time there arose a 
miraculous man who forced and drove the inert mass. . . . These geniuses 
never evaded a deed of necessity, never committed the weak-nerved and 
weak-minded error of treating a war otherwise than any other move in the 
political game of chess. The bloodshed of war was for those God-sent men 
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merely a by-product, the by-product of a necessity, a duty. . . . The 
German nation has never failed its leader. But where is the man to-day 
who will again drag the nation over the threshold into the arena which it 
secretly longs for? The gladiator who refuses to fight becomes the victim. 
And Germany is as surely doomed to decay as is the fish which lets itself 
drift, as the sword is doomed to rust in damp and idleness. . . . If once again 
a deliverer is to come to us, one who, like all the great, fears not the number 
of the slain nor the brand of infamy, he must come soon. But in him we 
should have borrowed a soul, we should look upon the product of a forcing- 
house, an unnatural psychological development. The normal thing for 
Germany is ruin.” 

Die Post, commenting on the article, “which without reserve lays its 
finger on open wounds and shows at what boundless pessimism men of 
strong national feeling have arrived,” considers “the author is absoluteby 
right in what he says of aggressive war, waged to forestall the enemy ” (the 
so-called “ Praventivkrieg”). . . . “If speaking generally we deem war and 
the greatest national effort a people is capable of making to be in the 
interest of our people, it is merely because we consider it to be the only 
means that can still save us as a nation from the physical and psychical 
enervation and debility to which we are doomed.” ... The German 
people cannot resist the corrupting influences of a long peace. . . . “If it 
would learn in time what it is and means to be German . . . the poet’s 
word would be near fulfilment, that some day Germanism should prove 
the world’s cure.” 


Extract 3. 


Addressing a meeting of the Pan-German Union at Munich, General 
Keim said: “The fundamental error of all our policy hitherto has been 
that the eternal principle ‘ Politics are the Will to Power’ has been lost 
sight of. The predominating conception has been that it is the highest 
statesmanship under all circumstances to make operative the will to peace. 
That is very pretty from the standpoint of the moralist, Christian, and 
middle-class citizen; but history everywhere teaches that the only nations 
that have vigorously asserted themselves in the world are those which have 
put the will to power before the simple will to peace.” 

In an article on April 12, 1913, Der Tag wrote: “ War will one day 
speak the decisive word, and then no previous consideration for peace will 
avail as an excuse. When weighed against war, everything else, including 
talk about a good conscience, about right, about humanity, about the 
world’s peace and the sacrifices of the German people, ceases to count.” 


GERMAN PATRIOTISM. 


Toe Rev. LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL. 


One of the difficult problems that the war has brought before 
us is the question of patriotism. Before the war, with that 
self-complaisance which was so characteristic of the mental 
attitude of the time, patriotism was a virtue recommended 
without any qualification—a man could not be too patriotic. 
Then comes the war. And Germany, which we had always 
regarded as a well-ordered country, civilised and humane, 
giving an example to other countries by social legislation ; 
from which we had taken our pension and insurance schemes, 
and whose guidance we had followed in theology and biblical 
criticism, changes as by magic into a demon who disregards 
all humanity and whose methods of war are the very extreme 
of barbarism. And we ask ourselves what has changed 
Germany. We are assured by competent informants that 
German children have been taught from their youth up to 
think of Germany as the greatest country in the world, to 
sing that they would gladly give all for her, to ery “ Germany 
over all ”—in fact, to be patriotic with all the thoroughness and 
method that German character can give. And one of the 
doctrines of this patriotism has been, that as long as an action 
benefited one’s own country it did not matter how cruel, how 
mean, how barbarous such an action might be. And so a 
white flag might be misused to give German arms a victory; 
towns might be burnt on any flimsy pretext to secure the 


position of the German army; cathedrals might be bom- 
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barded if there was even the remotest chance of their being 
used as places from which to direct artillery fire against 
German troops; treaties were of no avail if they were not 
consonant with German interests—they were mere scraps of 
paper: all this and much more was the result of German 
patriotism. But—and this was the essential point—we learnt 
that however barbarous the behaviour of the Germans might be, 
however false and treacherous, they were most faithful to their 
own country, and multitudes died like heroes for Germany. 

The behaviour of Germany to Belgium brought into 
prominence the difficulties of this German view of patriotism, 
for it seemed natural to conclude that, if patriotism was a 
virtue so highly esteemed in Germany, Belgian patriotism 
would meet with sympathetic treatment at the hands of the 
Germans and, the moment that military exigencies permitted, 
Germany would reward the patriotism of the Belgians as many 
a loyal enemy has done in past history. But what was a 
virtue in Germany was a sin in Belgium. The stauncher the 
defence, the more loyal to their own country, the severer was 
the punishment meted out by the German admirers of 
patriotism. One looked in vain for those generous words 
which the victor can so easily pronounce to the vanquished, 
those words so wise in their magnanimity. But no, the Belgian 
receives nothing but cruelty, slander, and humiliation; his 
patriotism is, to the German mind, the vilest of sins. 

Here apparently is where Germany stands: patriotism is 
a virtue in Germany and a vice anywhere else. 

It is idle to waste time demolishing the German view of 
patriotism: the thing must be wrong that is so inconsistent, 
and its effects must be disastrous to the whole civilised world, 
as indeed they have been, for, animated by this view of 
patriotism, there is no crime from which the rulers of Germany 
would shrink, there is no lie which they would not weave 
to conceal such a crime; the misery that this view of patriotism 
has caused far exceeds the misery that proceeds from all 
other views put together; it has desolated Europe and ruined 
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the world. In fact, all nations feel that, unless Germany is 
crushed, life in Europe will be impossible. How can we 
have a life in common when those with whom we live may, 


_ under the influence of this passion, be treacherously murdered ? 


How can we again welcome Germans into our country, while 
we fear that they are planning to destroy our homes and 
families? And so it is not surprising that everyone should 
say that Germany must be crushed. 

But I would suggest that the danger does not come from 
the German, but from the German view of patriotism. If 
the danger came from the German, he would have borne a 
worse character in the many countries in which he has lived. 
By now there would have been anti-German societies in every 
country. But the individual German seemed a very ordinary 
type of man, industrious, fairly acute, methodical, obedient, 
with a tendency to drunkenness, and perhaps of late years 
to sensuality. If in peace time he had been the demon he 
appears to be in this war, we should never have welcomed 
him in our homes; besides which, Germany would never have 
attained to any power; for cruelty, dishonesty, and rapacity 
would break up any country. The real danger lies in this, 
that it is only under the influence of the doctrine of patriotism 


that Germans show these diabolical characteristics, and the 


people are constantly deceived in their estimate of them ; they 


_” welcome them as guests and treat them as well as they treat 


their fellow-countrymen, only to discover that under the 
stimulus of so-called patriotism these quite inoffensive people 
develop into dangerous barbarians. 

It will be more helpful to try to consider our own doctrine 
of patriotism, and in that consideration to distinguish it from 
that of Germany—for after all there is a real danger of the 
Allies defeating the Germans and yet being conquered by 
German thought; many times in history has it happened that 
the vanquished and not the victor has dominated the intellectual 
position. 

Patriotism is the quality which gives cohesion. It involves 
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the sacrifice of self for the community, and it therefore produces 
unity and strength. So far its definition is easy. The difficulty 
arises when we begin to consider to what community patriot- 
ism refers, for attachment towards the smaller unit must often 
mean detachment from the greater. The German definition 
is simple: patriotism attaches a man to the empire to which he 
belongs, it must not be made to apply to either a lesser or a 
bigger unit. A Saxon who esteemed the interests of Saxony 
before those of Germany would be esteemed unpatriotic. A 
German who esteemed the interests of Europe before those of 
Germany would be equally unpatriotic. Clearly such limits as 
these are arbitrary and must, even to a German mind, on 
occasion seem absurd. If, for instance, Germany were dis- 
membered and a portion of that Empire were put under France 
or Russia, would it be the duty of the Germans living in those 
districts to transfer their affection, with the civil power, to 
Russia or France ?—surely no. But then why should not an 
Alsatian or a Holsteiner or a Pole as a patriot be disloyal to 
Germany? _ I can conceive no answer to that difficulty unless 
the German, like the savage Gaul, throws his sword into the 
scale and says might is right. 

But for us, we want some reason why we should prefer one 
unit above another. Why am I as an inhabitant of Hertford- 
shire not to say that I consider the interests of Hertfordshire 
more important than those of England? Or why should a 
Canadian be regarded as a traitor because he prefers the 
interests of the Continent of America to those of the British 
Kmpire? It is as easy to condemn people for being un- 
patriotic as it is difficult to define the reason why patriotism 
should attach itself to one unit of organisation more than to 
another. ‘To say that I will die to see my parish greater than 
the next parish would make everybody laugh; to say that I 
will die so that my county should be greater, more prosperous 
than the next county would make people smile; to say that I 
would die to make England, Ireland, or Wales, as the case 
might be, greater than the other constituent parts of the 
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| United Kingdom would make some people look shocked and 


others take off their hats. Again, to say that I am ready to 
die for the British Empire would be received with acclamation ; 


_ but if I go a step further and say that we ought to die for 


Western civilisation, the look of shocked astonishment would 
return on my friends’ faces. Yet am I to be driven to say, on 
the other hand, as the Germans are saying, that empires are 
divine institutions ? 

After all, the whole of this idea is comparatively new, which 
makes the precedents of past ages more difficult to use. 
Patriotism, it is true, was a Roman virtue, but it disappeared 
as completely as the Roman toga and was replaced by the 
virtue of loyalty; and loyalty in the feudal scheme, if one 
accepted its premises, had a very sound and_ reasonable 
foundation. The king was commissioned by God, and all the 
chief lords swore allegiance to the king, so that not only was 
a definite appeal to religion made, but each individual was held 
by his own solemn promise. 

All through the feudal ages, therefore, patriotism lay 
dormant; one finds the patria mentioned as part of the classic 
phrases of the monkish writer, but if anyone had acted on what 
we now call patriotism and had, for instance, fought against 


his liege lord because by marriage the fee was passed to a 


foreigner, he would have been accused of high treason and 


_ suffered the penalty of being either beheaded or hung, drawn, 


and quartered, according to his rank. 

This contempt for patriotism comes into prominence in the 
monkish chronicles of the middle ages, where dates are reckoned 
from the Conquest. A true patriot ought to have been 
ashamed of the fact that the English were conquered and 
subjugated, but they had no such sentiment; the French 
kings were their lords not only by conquest but by descent, 
and therefore they were quite happy. There was none of that 
modern craving for a nation to be the unity. The theory of 


_ loyalty had great advantages over the theory of patriotism ; 


it was complete; it guided the governed in every relation of 
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life—from the villein to the king, all had someone to whom 
they should be loyal. God was over all the world, the Pope 
his vicegerent ruling over Christendom, which was divided 
in its turn among kings and princes, with the Emperor in 
some way their superior ; under the kings came the lords, and 
so on down to the villein. The idea was beautifully complete 
and did not, like the modern virtue of patriotism, guide a man 
only in his relation to one unit of government, namely, the 
nation. So the theory of loyalty not only permitted but 
legalised international action. Kings were heads of departments 
in God’s great system of government, and were naturally bound 
by the laws of their Divine Superior. Stubbs points out, in 
one of his lectures, that the characteristic of wars in that 
period was that they were always to establish a legal claim; 
of course this was very often the most flimsy pretext, still it 
did give hope to the world that wars would be abolished 
and the relations between states regulated by some system 
of law which would be efficacious because its sanctions were 
not only supernatural but also those of public opinion. The 
Renaissance with its return to Roman thought brought in the 
old idea of patriotism, and gradually the old patriotism ousted 
loyalty. In some ways no doubt this was a blessing to man- 
kind ; it did away with the idea that countries were the private 
property of the king, and taught that the obligation of the 
citizen was to the nation, not to the king, or, to use the older 
phrase, to the commonwealth. But it introduced a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous element between nations. The essential 
unity of mankind has now no legal recognition. Each nation 
is an independent unit, there is nothing higher ; there is in the 
legal theory of our international law no common point to 
which all eyes can turn, and co-operation among nations has 
no basis in sentiment. The process of change from loyalty to 
patriotism is slow—to this day our soldiers are sworn not to 
defend England but to obey the King; but on the other hand 
the change in the relation of governments to governments has 
been much quicker. After the Reformation no one respects 
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the idea of Christendom; the Empire of Christ rapidly dis- 


_ appears and nothing takes its place, Convenience compels us 
to have common relations ; the improvements in the means of 
| ‘communication make those relations more and more intimate, 
__ with the result that we have a great deal of common inter- 
_ national action; international congresses meet on every con- 
 ceivable subject; the world is governed by one system of 
: finance ; citizens from all countries freely go from one country 
' to another. In fact, from the material point of view the world 
was becoming one vast conglomeration of states, and those who 


think the world is governed by materialistic considerations 
began to prophesy that war was at an end; all that was needed 


was a court to settle the relations between various nations, and 


consequently arrangements were made at the Hague to secure 


| such a system of arbitration. But the whole thing breaks 


down because man is not governed really by material interests ; 
he is essentially governed by sentiment, and there is now 


/ no common unity to which sentiment can attach. Christen- 


dom is dead, and there is nothing in its place. There is pan- 


_ Germanism, pan-Slavism, and many another “ pan,” but these 


only prove sources of division; there is no pan-humanism, 
and this utter absence of a sentiment round which mankind 


‘can group itself is peculiarly marked in Germany. In the 


Allied countries there is a certain amount of belief in a 


- common humanity, very often illogical, but of great value as 


the foundation of a future unity; it is illogical because of 
its limitations, we may kill men but we must not kill women 
and children—the adjective innocent is inserted here, innocent 
women and children, which implies that all men are guilty. 
Many English people have doubts whether it is right to kill 
people in certain ways: we may starve women and children 


_ to death by a blockade, but common humanity forbids blowing 
| them up with a bomb; we must crush Germany so that she 
| will never be able to attack the Allies again, but if you suggest 
_ for a moment that the women and children should be killed so 


that there will be no future for Germany, you will find that 
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the sentiment of common humanity, in England at any rate, 
is very nearly as strong as the sentiment of patriotism. It 
may be illogical, it may be unpractical, but it is the germ of 
higher things. But at present it labours under two great 
disadvantages which render it nearly useless: the first is, it 
has no authority in Germany, and though probably the old 
ideas of Christendom linger on more than we are disposed to 
allow at the present time, in theory a German may only love 
Germany. The German Government does not believe in 
common humanity; Belgians, Serbians have no rights, they 
are not Germans, so they must suffer. The other disadvan- 
tage is, this sentiment is so limited; it is true common 
humanity forbids soldiers doing certain things when war is 
declared, but it allows statesmen to take actions which must 
inevitably lead to war. We may so manage the affairs of 
the State, if we can, that we ruin the inhabitants of another 
and friendly State, so long as we benefit the inhabitants of 
our own. So, when the MacKinley Tariff was passed, not 
even the most conscientious American would allow that he 
had sinned against the industrials of Europe. But if the 
Western had taken any action against the Eastern States of 
America which hindered their industries, the whole opinion 
of the country would have been agog with demonstrations 
of the wickedness of such an action. The difference being 
that, owing to the sentiment of nationalism, all Americans 
are bound together in a common unity, and anyone who 
takes any action to break that unity is unpatriotic; but there 
is no common sentiment between the States of the world, 
there is in sentiment no United States of the world. So 
the sentiment of common humanity, while it still softens 
warfare, is not strong enough to prevent war; and at the 
present time Western civilisation has come to this impasse, 
that all material considerations point to a closer unity, it 
would profit everybody, but that unity is rendered impossible 
because of the distorted view of patriotism of which the 
chief exponents both in theory and practice are members of 
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the German nation. And against that false sentiment of 
patriotism at present there is no unity to which the virtue 
_of cohesion can be attached. The only ray of light comes 
| from the action of the Allies. With all the disasters that 
are around us one bright point emerges: the conception of 
patriotism among the Allies has not proved a disruptive 
' force, as might well have occurred. At the beginning of 
the war there was an obvious danger that each country would 
fight for her own hand. But partially under the feeling of 
horror which German inhumanity begot, partially under the 
influence of a higher ideal which floats mistily before many 
minds, a wonderful unity manifested itself among the Allies. 
| When Rheims Cathedral was bombarded, Englishmen felt 
as they would have felt if an English cathedral had suffered ; 
nobody asked if the Library at Louvain was Belgian; and 
if the Allies are successful in this war it will be largely 
because they have been able to develop the spirit of cohesion, 
- unnamed at present, but far above patriotism, which enables 
them to meet and overcome the disruptive and barbaric 
- influence of German paganism. 
One difficulty is to give this new virtue a name. To call 
it internationalism would be to sully it with all the class hatred 
which modern socialism has introduced into that word. To 
speak of it as love of humanity is to be open to obvious mis- 
‘construction. To call it Christian feeling would be a misnomer, 
' for, although influenced by Christian faith, it affects a wider area 
than organised Christianity does at present. Yet this higher 
patriotism is a virtue which should be cultivated, extolled, 
hymned by our poets, taught in our schools. This higher 
patriotism is far from being opposed to the love of country, 
_ rather by completing the idea it renders it more logical ; for 

not only are we in danger of losing all idea of patriotism through 
_ the disgust all men must feel at the deformed German repre- 
- sentation of that virtue, but there is this further danger, that 
_ the great truth of the essential brotherhood of nations may be 
recommended by somebody like the socialists, and after these 
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troubles a war-sick world may turn to the socialists as the 
only body who taught the brotherhood of nations when 
German patriotism was covering the world with blood, and 
thus the reputation the socialists may win would be a great 
danger afterwards. 

The Christian Church should therefore try to inculcate true 
patriotism. ‘True patriotism is but one rung on the ladder 
love sets up between complete barbarism and complete unity. 
The first rung of that ladder is self-love—a man without self- 
love is but an animal; but that self-love leads to a higher love, 
the love of family, and from that higher point of view self-love 
becomes a vice; the selfish father who neglects his family does 
wrong, though it is the same self-love that prevented him as 
an individual becoming a mere animal. Again, the love of 
family must be passed and a higher rung of the ladder reached. 
The man who loves his town or province more than his family 
is deemed a good citizen, a benefactor to his town; and from 
this high point of view family love is a temptation and often 
proves so, for it tempts a man to use his position in province 
or town to put members of his family in lucrative posts, till it 
justifies the witty Frenchman in saying, ‘“‘ Ces peres de famille 
sont capables de tout.” But there is yet another and a higher 
rung, the man who loves his country; and from this higher 
view-point the love of province or town in turn becomes an 
evil, and one from which nearly every country has suffered ; 
call it parochialism, provincialism, or nationalism, it is all the 
same; the error consists in preferring the part to the whole. 
Where this vice is common the nation’s hand is palsied, the 
door of its defence is unlatched ; mighty indeed is the united 
nation. 

But is the mighty nation united in its strength the end? 
Is there no higher ideal? Is man created only to form himself 
into mighty nations which, fully armed, aim ever at each other’s 
destruction? No, a thousand times no; this is the view of 
German patriotism; it is this ill-developed ideal, which has 
not grown with the growing world, which now makes this 
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f world a place of blood and tears. If this is the end, all pro- 
| I" 


__ shall be but another miserable Germany. 


gress is impossible; and if this German patriotism conquers 
England, why then, though we still be termed England, we 


There is yet a higher ideal, one which the Allies touch but 
which Germany cannot reach, which sees an essential unity in 


_ mankind—the highest rung on our ladder of love; and from 
_ that height we can dominate not only the worlds of men but the 
_ world of things, for by international co-operation thought and 
_ knowledge are enlarged. All science, all philosophy, lies like 


some fair land at our feet; art, music, and poetry show their 
full beauty from that height, and Christianity its wonderful 
truth, for from the top of our ladder of love we can perceive 
the wisdom of the maxim that all men are brothers, and though 
we be divided into states, self-governing and independent, we 


__ are bound together by a thousand ties, not alone of commerce 
_ and finance and material self-interest, but of thought and art 
| and above all of religion. The world craves for a religion 


which will convince men of the brotherhood of all, that will 


_ bind people to peace, not by the flimsy ties of treaty nor by 


the meretricious bonds of gold and common interest, or even 


_ by the heavy fetters of fear, but by a common love. That 


religion was once taught, taught by the Man of Nazareth, but, 
alas! we have forgotten it. 


WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF WAR. 


Though love repine, and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply, 

«’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.” Emerson. 


It is perhaps too much to expect at a time of national danger 
that belligerent advocates on either side should be capable of 
that mental detachment from their own position in the con- 
flict without which an intelligent interpretation of facts and 
events is impossible. But few could have anticipated before- 
hand that the war literature of the belligerent nations could 
have provided such a revelation of mental perversity, raw 
passion, and the pathetic intellectual incompetence of human 
beings to understand themselves and one another. 

It is easier to explain than to excuse this infirmity of 
moral and intellectual judgment. Not the least important of 
the effects produced by mutual respect and unconstraimed 
intercourse between civilised nations is that one nation in- 
voluntarily helps another to look at itself impartially, to see 
itself as others see it. So subtle is this influence that one 
nation almost seems to hold up before another the mirror 
wherein it sees clearly reflected the form and features of its 
own behaviour. By a simple mental transition one nation 
seems thus to become the keeper of another’s conscience, for 
the nation which holds the mirror seems to be furnishing the 
standard of self-judgment. Hence the loss of mutual respect 
at once confounds the moral judgment of both nations: neither 


can see itself aright, and neither can see correctly the linea- 
512 
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ments of the other's life. Deprived of the only means of 
taking an impartial and therefore accurate view of its own 
motives and ways, the result is inevitable. Each falls back 


on its own prejudices, impulses, and passions, which, because 


they suddenly become prominent through their intensity and 
the bitterness of disappointment with the nation formerly 
held in respect, assume all the importance of a trustworthy 
criterion of right and wrong. Left to itself, each follows the 
primal laws of self-interest and self-preservation, and drifts 
helplessly under the forces of its separate instincts. Rational 
appreciation of conduct thus becomes almost impossible, for 
reason implies a common or universal court of appeal. Not 
merely can each not understand the other, it cannot under- 
stand itself, for the foundation of all understanding has been 
shattered. There need be no surprise, therefore, that so much 
reasoning on questions of national conduct seems perverse, 
distorted, and almost insane in its procedure, for reasoning 
has become a mere pretence. It seems to formulate ideas in 
a connected order, but its purpose is not to convey the truth 
but to support primitive passions and instincts, whose very 
nature lies outside all reasoning whatsoever. And the tragedy 


| of the situation almost borders on comedy when we find that 
_ what each puts forward as a reasonable form of criticism, or 


again of defence, is regarded by the other with amazement, as 


' deliberate self-sophistication and transparent absurdity. 'To 


this pass has the evolution of the intellect of civilised man 
brought the inhabitants of Europe. 

While this position of helpless moral confusion seems thus 
in a manner inevitable, it is worth noting that the result is 
indirectly a remarkable proof of the extent to which the 
German and the British nations had become mentally inter- 
dependent during these last years of peaceful intercourse. 
On our own side, Germany had stood for enterprise and con- 
spicuous success in many of the higher interests that concern 
the welfare of nations. Its industrial prosperity had compelled 


not merely admiration but fear, and had led to a reconsidera- 
Vou. XIV.—No. 3. 34 
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tion of our own industrial methods, and in part to a reluctant 
adoption of those of the rival nation—in other words, an 
adaptation of our minds to the German point of view. In 
technical and theoretical knowledge German schools and 
places of learning were in certain quarters, rightly or wrongly, 
looked upon with such respect that ignorance on our part of 
their contributions came to be considered a reproach, acquaint- 
ance with them a recommendation—another form in which 
the German mind and its procedure permeated still more 
profoundly our own. Our peaceful rivalry with Germany was 
but another means of making ourselves dependent upon it for 
approval and appreciation. In all these complex ways, and in 
others equally important, our mind had become interwoven 
with that of Germany. What then but mental perturbation, 
moral disorder, and intellectual confusion could be expected 
to ensue when suddenly the foundations of mutual respect 
were undermined, and both we and they were left entirely to 
our own spiritual resources and in our judgments had none to 
consider but ourselves ? 

Were it not that even many of those who write with com- 
parative sanity on the situation reiterate without question the 
assertion that a state of war is hideous and a monstrous outrage 
on “ civilisation,” one might pass it by as the utterance of petu- 
lant stupidity. When we remember that even a century ago war 
was accepted as a normal condition of the existence of separate 
states, that there was not a decade during last century without 
war somewhere in Europe, and that this country in particular 
has been more often engaged in war during the last hundred 
years than any other nation in Europe, the assumption that 
such a statement is self-evident becomes an absurd hypocrisy. 
What is really meant is that a war which we did not directly 
initiate is detestable to us, and a war which is waged actually 
on our ancient frontiers is a horrible outrage on the peaceful 
stability of our daily life. To suppose, because peace happens 
to suit us, that war must be a monster is surely the acme of 
childish credulity. The spirit of conflict is no respecter of 
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persons and states, and is not to be denied its right out of con- 
sideration for our domestic securities. That we can resent its 


fleeting moment, in the life of the senses, in our comforts and 
earthly enjoyments, an indication of our blindness to the 
operation of the unseen forces which can as readily break 
out in storm as rock us to sleep. We have been so long 
accustomed during the last generation to treat human society 


as a playground of opportunity and chance for individual 


adventure, the open field for a free career, that we have come 
to imagine the life of a nation to be the one exception to the 
rule of cosmic order, the one region where human caprice can 
prevail, the one domain which we have entirely under our 
hands to make or mar as we please. Such influence has this 
idea that we find men asking whether the war was “in- 
evitable”: as if anything in human life could be inevitable 
till it happened, or could not be inevitable after it had 
happened; as if the movement of a whole nation’s life were 
comparable to the incidental action of an individual will, or 
could be deflected this way and that by the finger of some 
political agent. 

There can be no surprise that people whose mental attitude 


is controlled by these narrow prejudices and puerile preposses- 


sions are unable to reconcile themselves intelligently to the 


_ situation, and only succeed in lashing into incoherent fury the 


passions of those who are even less reflective. Their standards 
of judgment are mean and contemptible, and “ great thinkers ” 
who seek to interpret the upheaval by the aid of such standards 
can only bring forward arguments which are little better than 
a mixture of pedantic babble and childish whining. They are 
like querulous holiday-makers on the slopes of a slumbering 
voleano, whose eruption has deprived them of their usual 
pleasure-ground. 

Let us once for all accept the elementary proposition that 
stupendous events have corresponding causes, and we shall 
then begin to understand what has taken place and what it 
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involves. The first step is to grasp the fact that warfare has 
been and is still a universal and an inevitable operation in the 
life-history of states. It is not a “biological necessity,” for 
the simple reason that there is nothing in animal life which is 
at all comparable to the compact co-ordination of a human 
community. Herds of animals do not fight with herds of 
other animals, either the same in kind or different in kind. 
The capacity for orderly and systematic destruction of one 
group of organised beings by another group is the special en- 
dowment of the highest species of living creatures on the globe. 
And man undertakes this because war is in its essence a 
supreme moral necessity, a necessity so great that he can con- 
secrate his endeavours by the vows of religion. 

The mental perplexity of those who are unable to reconcile 
themselves to the “horrors of war” arises on the one hand 
from an unconscious or conscious assumption that warfare is 
a mere recrudescence of animal brutality or crude savagery, 
and on the other from the feeling that somehow they must 
find a moral justification for participating in it. Obviously, 
these two points of view are diametrically opposed. No 
possible moral justification can be given for sharing in an orgy 
of savagery. And all such moral reasons are convicted from 
the outset of either unconscious insincerity or sheer intellectual 
dishonesty. For if warfare is really brutality or savagery, it 
is impossible to justify it from the standpoint of any level of 
morality ; if it can be so justified, it is impossible to treat war- 
fare as a brutal or savage form of enterprise. One has no 
difficulty in finding the secret of the argumentative legerdemain 
of so many who have written on the war, when their procedure 
is thus controlled by contradictions from the start. It is curious, 
too, that these moralisers should even think it worth while to 
give good reasons for bad conduct, if their primary assumption 
regarding war be accurate. The instincts of savages require no 
reasons to support them, any more than the doings of beasts. 
All we can say of one or the other is summed up in the pathetic 
formula, “biological necessity.” Those who regard war as 
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_ brutality are openly accepting the fundamental proposition of 
_ the Bernhardi school.’ 


This search for a moral justification for sharing in what is 


_ described as a brutal struggle betrays even through its inherent 
hypocrisy an acknowledgment that warfare is not outside the 


_ pale of the moral life ; that, on the contrary, it must be some- 


how fitted into morality, and must be shown to have “ moral 


_ principles” behind it. Only when this is brought to light can 


we dissipate the insincerity and perplexity of mind which distort 


all clear judgment on the event. War is nothing but a special 


case of the general condition of sustaining the kinship and fellow- 
ship of men in a community in which the essence of morality 
consists, and which is the most enduring and most precious 
part of man’s earthly existence. That general condition, as 
has long been recognised, is that physical life has only value 
when it exists for and advances the good life, and the good life 
is that found in a definite community. The mere physical 
existence of man is by itself of no more value than a blade of 
grass or an electric current: it only becomes valuable when it 
is moralised, when it helps to realise human community. And 
once the good life is established, once community of human 
beings becomes an historical fact, there is absolutely no element 


in human nature, or for that matter in organic or inorganic 


nature, which cannot be turned to account and become in- 


- corporated into the scheme of human welfare. Nor is there 


anything in human nature which cannot be made to yield up 
its contribution in any form that is required to sustain this 
chief end. Physical life and all material resources are but 
means to human welfare, and must be subordinated, nay 
sacrificed, to its interests. And this is precisely what we see 
on a great scale in warfare. Blood is spilt and treasure spent 

1 There is a certain amount of comedy as well as cunning in the Bernhardi 
formula: comedy, in that it amounts to saying, ‘“‘ Let us show the superiority 
of our Kulturstaat over all others—by becoming like the wild beasts”; cun- 
ning, in that the formula forestalls moral criticism by putting the action of 
such a state on a plane where moral categories cannot apply because they are 
irrelevant. 
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to defend and secure the greatest good we know—community 
with those who by inheritance and age-long fellowship have 
become the nearest to us of human kind. In peaceful times 
we wear out physical life gradually on its behalf, and in so 
doing maintain it: in time of war we offer up on its behalf 
physical life all at once. Both ways are possible, because 
physical life is of temporal significance, and thus may be 
lengthened or shortened ; and both are equally moral, for the 
end of both is the same; and both are equally necessary as 
long as the life of one community is more precious to the 
individual than that of another. There is thus nothing at all 
unique or wonderful in the state of war or in the demands 
which war makes on the individual. It is part and parcel of 
the moral order of a community. 

The shuddering horror with which the war is regarded in so 
many quarters is no proof of devotion to the “higher civilisa- 
tion,” still less does it show a deepened interest in moral well- 
being. It is an open confession of reluctance to accept the 
whole burden of the moral life. There is no great merit in 
doing a duty which will bring its reward in a tangible form to 
ourselves. The sincerity of our belief in moral values is only 
tested when morality demands from us the uttermost we can 
give and without clear prospect of personal return. Physical 
existence is just such ademand. Rather than admit it, how- 
ever, many describe such a surrender as heroic or exceptional, 
and try to excuse themselves from accepting the duty on the 
ground that no one has a duty to be a hero or an exception. 
But no amount of reasoning, be it ever so learned, can be 
other than sophistry which seeks to establish the “absurdity ” 
or “immorality” of such a supreme claim on our will. For 
at heart it implies nothing less than a rooted distrust of the 
very principle of morality, an admission that morality, for all 


1 Tt is on the interpretation of this last clause that the various theories of 
pacificism turn. I stand by the historical fact of separate communities of 
men; this is all that is required to justify my point. The recognition that 
communities may be large or small does not alter the argument—and specula- 
tion as to the future seems worthless, 
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our talk, is not to be taken seriously but with a certain reser- 
vation. In a word, the rejection of the ordeal of war rests 
on profound moral insincerity and hypocrisy. We cannot 
hold that morality should dominate all our natural instincts 
if we are prepared to throw over morality altogether for the 
instinct which impels us to cling to physical life. Morality 
cannot be a serious business if we can desert it merely to save 
our skins. It is ludicrous to hold ourselves bound by moral 
commands if we are at liberty to treat these with contempt 
whenever they imperil our bodily safety. It is mere cant to 
speak of moral ends as “sacred,” when we consider them 
inferior to the life of animate existence. If a man will desert 
and abandon all he professes to value, the “best” included, in 
order to preserve his bare existence, morality is not merely 
contemptible, it is a fool’s business. It is but an ingenious 
scheme of ridiculous conventions and worse than ridiculous 
restraints, and has no lasting place in the constitution of 
human nature. These are the only alternatives :—either 
moral well-being can control the resources of human life to 
the uttermost, in which case we can keep back nothing but 
must give up everything to maintain the best we know; or 
morality is of no more serious importance to man than the 
sighing of the wind through the trees, the play of light on 
a soap-bubble, or the self-imposed grotesque evolutions of a 
harlequin at life's Vanity Fair. Those who look upon war, 
actual or possible, as an inseparable factor in the life of a 
community adopt the first alternative: those who bewail and 
shrink in horror from a life-and-death struggle, in their heart 
of hearts accept the second. 

It is surely a curious commentary on our commercialised 
civilisation that the “abomination of war” should have been 
so widely accepted as an obvious presupposition of controversy 
during these last months. The success of the pacifists in our 
midst is indeed explicable, if as the. result of our material 
prosperity we have lost sight of any other meaning in the 


term “good” except “goods” or something ‘good to eat.” 
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What a triumph for political economy, the science which has 
had a succés de nécessité, perhaps for the reason that like 
necessity it knows no law! 

The only immovable basis for participating in the fight, 
and the only sufficient justification for doing so, is the main- 
tenance of that intimate and precious fellowship with one 
another which, by all its manifold agencies, has made of us a 
definite community out of the raw material of human nature, 
and has established us at length, with a peculiar plan of human 
life all our own and a definite scheme of moral purposes, 
amongst the singular congeries of beings forming the human 
species. By this community we stand or fall as individuals ; 
for its scheme of human life physical existence must at all times 
be surrendered. War, actual and possible, is always the highest 
price a community must pay for the possession of its own 
ideals, as death is the last and highest price we must pay for 
the privilege of living at all. And the price is the highest, 
because the thing to be paid for is the highest we care for; 
while, on the other hand, it would have been impossible to pay 
that price did not flesh and blood derive their own value from 
the ends which demand their surrender in the time of need. 
We think the sacrifice of life in the day of battle makes 
precious our ideals; ‘tis our ideals that make physical life 
worthy to be called a sacrifice. And how the very act of 
giving life to maintain our best reveals to us, as nothing else 
can, the greatness of our heritage, gives a new glory to our 
traditions, throws into high relief the enduring purposes which 
make us what we are and what we would be! Citizenship 
in common is suddenly seen to be the priceless possession of 
human life, deeper than all its divisions, greater than all self- 
interest, strong enough to bind all classes, wide enough to 
embrace and keep all our human distinctions. The insignificant 
duties of life receive a new meaning when life is given for the 
highest duty of all. Familiar terms like honesty and justice, 
kindness and courage, generosity and _ self-denial, become 
charged with a new value and animated with an intenser 
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vitality when they are found to be worth the bitterest trial 
that flesh and blood can endure. The sensuous comforts of 
_ the days of peace, the routine satisfactions of everyday existence, 
‘become even suspect unless they minister to or are under the 
control of the vaster ends of good citizenship. In a word, war, 
_ by bringing men close to the realities of life and death, lays bare 
_ before our eyes the unseen foundations of our human society 
and gives a new sense of the enduring realities of the moral life. 

War, therefore, needs an apology as little as does peace. 
The one condition can be as healthy for a community as the 
other.’ That war is inherently evil and peace inherently good 
can be defended neither in principle nor in fact. If war is 
radically evil, why do our good people pray for success in it? 
_ Does prosperity in evil turn evil into good? Destruction is as 
| necessary as construction; disintegration of all that is finite 
is aS necessary as its production. The world is too full of 
energy to allow any institution to overstay its welcome and 
become too sure of itself. No nation is healthy when its 
watch-towers are allowed to crumble. It must always be 
alert in the defensive when it is not actually on the offensive, 
if it is to be really alive to its supreme moral interests. 
' Diplomacy is an instrument of compromise and is useless 
when unsupported by guns and ammunition. Nor is there 
any vitally important moral distinction between the defensive 
‘and offensive attitude or between defensive and offensive 
warfare: for a defensive attitude is a standing challenge to 
offensive hostilities, and is meant to be nothing else. The 
defender always thinks the aggressor wrong, and the aggressor 
always regards the defender as latently hostile, z.e. potentially 
offensive, in spite of his apparent inactivity. Moreover, the 
difference between an offensive and a defensive war is merely 

1 Peace and ae are indeed purely relative terms. A nation may be at 
peace with other nations and internally discordant to the verge of strife: it 
may be at war with other nations, and internally at peace. It is safe to say 
that in our own country there has been a greater sense of peace since the 


war than for some years previously. The suffragettes alone, to mention one 
source of trouble, had made life almost unendurable before the war began. 
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that between advancing the interests of a community further 
and keeping hold of what has been gained. The history of 
healthy nations is a perpetual oscillation between these two. 

If we are really superior to Germany, we must show 
this on the field of battle, for that is the only superiority 
relevant to the present issue. We cannot possibly claim 
the superiority of a privileged place among the nations, or 
expect our place to remain unchallenged if an opportunity 
occurs to dispute it. Humanity has succeeded well before 
we appeared on the scene, and doubtless another nation 
can arise and stand for “freedom” as gallantly as we have 
done." We are in the stream of the world’s history, and 
must accept the conditions of historical contingency whereby 
things come to pass and pass away. Our nation is a 
great event in the life-history of humanity; but let us not 
forget that events are happenings, and what arrives on the 
stage may be required to leave it. Who are we that our 
existence should not be disputed by another nation? A 
temple stands by the principle of gravitation; by this same 
principle an earthquake rocks and crumples its foundations. 
It may be grotesque arrogance on the part of another nation 
to challenge our existence; but it is less than the arrogance of 
those who consider their position to be beyond dispute, who 
disdain the challenge as an outrageous insult, and who, in 
overweening pride of place, consider their existence indis- 
pensable to the purposes of God in heaven or of man on earth.” 


1 It is absurd for any nation to claim to stand solely for human freedom, 
There are all sorts of freedom, and every civilised nation thinks its own 
freedom the best. 

2 It need hardly be said that nothing in the above argument justifies the 
position of unbridled “ militarism.” War is only civilised and justified morally 
when it is adopted as a last resort or in the interests of the rights and obliga- 
tions (treaties, etc.) which constitute the life and well-being of a community, 
Militarism, on the contrary, puts war in the forefront of the programme or 
aims of a community. Hence the barbaric savagery of the German methods 
of warfare. The distinction between civilised nations and barbarians lies 
largely in whether war is regarded as a last resort or a first step in the interest 
of self-maintenance. 
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Not merely will the war teach us—and is now teaching us 
—the realities supporting the moral life of a community, and a 
truer perspective for the future that lies ahead, it has also 


shaken the religious life of Europe to its foundations as it has 


not been shaken for four hundred years. This is inevitable. 


_ Religion is inseparable from what, for man, is an issue of life 


and death. The earthly struggle becomes an ectype of a 
heavenly Armageddon. Already many old convictions have 
turned to pale illusions; and much curious material for 


_ reflection has been offered to the impartial spectator. It was 


proposed very early in a great newspaper that “faith” should 
be “ mobilised ”:* a dignitary of the Church of England urged 
the exercise of Christian charity towards the enemy even while 
doing our utmost to destroy him: another deplored the 
admixture of hate in our struggle for existence and advised 
the cultivation of the love that works no evil towards a foe, 
whom we are seeking to blow to pieces to prevent our own 
destruction. A Government department welcomed and 
advertised the assistance guaranteed to our armies by an 
African potentate who proposed to pray to Allah for the 
success of our Christian country. A German religious news- 
paper urged the clergy to institute a moratorium of Christianity, 


_ while the protestant King of Prussia assured the Mohammedans 
_ he was a follower of the Prophet. 


More interesting, however, is the manner in which the war 
has disclosed the illusoriness of certain commonly accepted 
views of Christianity. It had been held that the essence of 
Christianity consisted in accepting the doctrines that God is 
Love, and that man should love his fellow: the realisation of 


1 In the next column of the same newspaper a writer urged the “ mobilisa- 
tion of science.” Certainly war does bring together old enemies in face of a 
common foe! It never seems to have occurred to anyone to suggest a 
mobilisation of our sense of humour. 

But surely we might have been spared such prayers as that of the eminent 


Scottish divine who desired that “this diabolical war might be a means of 


Cal | 


salvation to individuals and to the nation Or is it that the Devil is not 
such a bad fellow after all, and will in an emergency lend a hand in the 
“salvation of mankind? 
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these was supposed to dispense with and even to abrogate all 
other doctrines and laws of human relationship. The war 
has made rude havoc of these notions, as every honest mind 
admits. For it is transparently impossible to conduct a war 
under the sanction or support of such abstract religious 
doctrines. It is impossible for one man to introduce his 
bayonet into the body of another in the name of the love of 
God.* There is more consistency of mind and more common 
sense in the language usually ascribed to Private Atkins when 
he hurls himself on his foe. Nor is it possible in the name of 
the love of God or of man to pray for victory ; for if God loves 
both sides equally, we cannot ask that one side should be de- 
stroyed any more than the other: indeed the proper attitude 
of love would be to pray for the victory of the other side just 
because they are our enemies! If we think defeat is for their 
“ultimate good,” it would doubtless be for our “ultimate good” 
likewise: and since neither side can say which is better, the 
proximate good of victory or the ultimate good of defeat, both 
sides are reduced to silence on the issue of the conflict. There 
is in short no escape from the plain man’s conclusion: if Chris- 
tianity is essentially a religion of love, the war could never 
have arisen between Christian nations, and cannot be carried 
on under the name of Christianity. There must clearly be 
something else or something more in Christianity than love in 
this sense, if Christianity is to hold any further sway over 
mankind. It is certain that nations will always fight with one 
another; and if Christianity can find no place for warfare, so 
much the worse for Christianity. Indeed we should be bound 
to conclude that after about two thousand years Christianity 
has had no serious influence on the nations at all; for wars 
have been inseparable from the development of Europe. But 
in point of fact the mistake has been in identifying Christianity 
with this flimsy abstract sentimentalism. No one sincerely and 


1 To say the Germans are not Christians will not help us out of the 
quandary : but in any case such a statement would be only as true or as absurd 
as the statement of the Germans that we are not Christians. 
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_| practically believed this doctrine even in time of peace, and no 
| nation could carry on its affairs for a day if it adopted as its 
' ruling principle a love which dispenses with justice and the 
_ other conditions of social well-being : the doctrine is hostile to 
| all genuine morality. The war has merely proved its futility 
| _ by a crucial test, and has proved, what was plain to any open 
mind from the first, that love can only be the consummation of 
ls moral conditions, not a substitute for them. The love of man 
| involves inevitably suffering and pain, restraint and violence, 
| _ blood and tears; the love of God must embrace the horrors 
| 


of destruction and the terrors of the tomb. 

It had been maintained that the sacrifice made by the 
_ Founder of Christianity was an unique act undergone for all 
. mankind, and rendering other men capable of performing 
_ deeds of sacrifice. A few months of the war changed the 
trend of this hardly-used doctrine, and compelled even the 
most conventional of the clergy to admit that such sacrifice 
is a familiar and an universal necessity of spiritual life. It was 
seen that even rude-natured men with no Christian profession 
undergo the last sacrifice cheerfully and without any sense of 
doing what is wonderful or exceptionally meritorious. 

Four hundred years ago a section of religious men in 
- Europe introduced the novel idea that a man should be 
allowed to save his own soul even at the expense if necessary 
- of the unity of Christendom. This was to inaugurate a new 
era of “religious freedom ”—the “right of private judgment” 
in matters religious. After these four centuries of experiment 
with this anarchical principle, the protestant nations of Europe 
have not a single rallying-point, much less a common temple 
towards which to draw the religious life of Christendom. Nor 
is there to be found at this hour of greatest spiritual trial a 
central court of appeal to judge or mediate between them. And 
inevitably so; for disruption is of the essence of protestantism, 
and disruption has marked its course all along from the tragic 
days of the Teutonic Hebrew priest of Wittenberg to the 
comic epoch of Kikuyu. It has merely consecrated national 
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and individual prejudices and peculiarities, and sacrificed the 
unity of a great religion to the precious vagaries of private 
opinion. It has not even the concentration of Mohammedan- 
ism with which to support its ‘ missionary enterprise.” There 
is a grim dramatic fitness that at this late hour the nation 
which inaugurated the strange doctrine of the rights of the 
natural man to his own supernatural privileges should have 
proposed to establish by the sword of steel that unity of 
Western civilisation which it prevented from being secured by 
the sword of the spirit. 

Paganism has never been really eradicated from Europe: 
the old gods refuse to give place to the new; and the heart 
of man remains still moved profoundly by the ancestral 
religious beliefs that haunted his tribe long before the Apostle 
to the Gentiles appeared on the scene. Not the least im- 
portant or the least interesting of the results which may be 
expected when the dust of the present conflict is laid is the 
new form or formulation to be assumed by the spiritual religion 
of the future. Not for a thousand years has the human spirit 
had such an opportunity to loosen its bonds and rise to the 
measure of its stature. ‘That Europe will remain much longer 
in tutelage to Hebrew religious teachers is unlikely. They 
have doubtless taught much that cannot well pass away; but 
also much that should never have been entertained. The 
ivy of Hebrew tradition has too long strangled the tree of 
life planted in the garden of Gethsemane. It may be that 
the chief purpose which has so mysteriously bound together 
the destinies of England and India may prove to be, not 
to increase the material wealth of Britain nor to introduce 
alien Western institutions amongst the Indian peoples, but to 
bring the Jordan to the Ganges, to blend the religion of 
Palestine with the profound religious thought of India, and 
thus restore and even recreate the religious life of the Western 
world. The West was awakened by the light from the East in 
centuries far away; it may well be reawakened by a newer 
light from the same source of illumination. Nations are some- 
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| ; times born in war; more often they are born again. Europe 
_ broke away from its ideal some four hundred years ago, and 
; since then it drifted, it knew not whither, till it cared not where. 
_ The cathedral of its middle age was exchanged for the factory 
_ of these latest days. And now the “triumph of man over 
nature,” the commercialising of human life and thought, has 
_ done its utmost—and it has failed. The industrial renaissance 
_ of humanity in the nineteenth century has ended in the smoke 
_ of howitzer shells. Man in becoming master over nature has 
_ neglected the greater task of becoming master of himself 
and his highest concerns. In the rediscovery of the supreme 
importance of these, lies the next stage of his development. 
The war has put a period to his attempt to raise himself by 
_ the forces of nature: it reveals the need to raise himself 
by the forces of spiritual life. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


THERE lies before our religious organisations an important 
decision. A rumour that a great spiritual awakening is at 
hand has gone forth. Faith—speaking in the hearts of those 
who pray day and night for the comforting of the world— 
Faith has whispered it. Hope in the hearts of watchmen who, 
looking out on the desolation of Christendom, see no hope 
but in the righteousness of God—Hope has whispered it. 
Love, clasping in her arms the wounded and the bereaved, the 
famine-stricken and the oppressed—Love, looking forward to 
the lean years that are to come and listening to the cry of the 
babes that are yet unborn—Love, looking adoringly upward 
to the face of the all-Father—Love has whispered it. What 
then ought the representatives of our religion to do? What 
is a spiritual revival, and how ought they to prepare for it ? 

We remember Ezekiel’s vision of the valley in which a 
multitude had been slain, and time and the weather 
had bleached the bones of the dead men who had fallen in 
heaps. ‘The valley was full of bones, very dry.” And the 
Lord said unto Ezekiel: ‘ Prophesy unto the Spirit . . . come 
from the four winds, O Spirit, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live. So I prophesied as he commanded me, 
and the Spirit came into them and they lived, an exceeding 
great army.” 

In the England of to-day we can hear, if we turn in the 


right direction, a small Babel of the voices of those that, in some 
528 
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- official capacity, represent the churches. Some, in reverent 
tones, are saying wise things; and many are talking more 
easily about “running the revival”; and some say, ‘‘ What the 
revival will do depends upon who is in charge of the move- 
ment” ; andsome say, “It ought to be kept on purely spiritual 
lines to avoid social or political complications.” Let us for a 
moment picture our busy parish clergy or nonconformist 
ministry in Kzekiel’s place—trying to “take charge” of the 


| Spirit that came upon the four winds, trying to “run the 


_ revival” of the bleached bones, trying to curb the great army 
of reanimated men, lest they should disturb the status quo of 
the nation ! 

Again and again the Hebrew prophets depict the coming 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of the human multitude, and 
the results are seen in a change of material as well as of moral 
conditions. Ezekiel does not omit to explain with some 
exactness what the Spirit of the Lord does for people whom it 
animates. “Ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and 
from all your idols I will cleanse you. A new heart I will 

' give you ... and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 

shall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers.” From 


4 | Isaiah we have a typical passage: ‘The palaces shall be 


forsaken ; the multitude of the city shall be left; the forts and 
towers shall be dens for ever, a joy of wild asses, a pasture of 
flocks, until the Spirit be poured upon us... then judg- 
ment shall dwell in the wilderness and righteousness in fertile 
fields . . . and my people shall dwell in peaceable habitations 
and sure dwellings.” 
It would certainly seem to the onlooker to-day that if 
indeed there is a God in the world, transcendent and im- 
- manent, and if, on the morrow of this bitter war, He should 
_ send forth some special reinforcement of His power into the 
hearts of exhausted nations, this would be manifested in a 
movement whose strength no one class of men could control 
or direct, and whose blessed and far-reaching results no man 


_ could foresee. But if we have faith to expect this revival, 
Vor. XIV.—No. 3. 35 
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we are certainly bound to think to the best of our ability 
whether there are not some things that can be foreseen and 
prepared for. 

If we look to the past of Christendom and see what it is 
that we have called religious revivals, we shall observe that 
some of these have been great psychical excitements, from 
which no lasting beneficial result has accrued, and which 
cannot therefore be considered awakenings of the Divine 
Spirit. It does not follow that a true awakening will not be 
accompanied by psychical excitement and, at first, by crude and 
disconcerting manifestations. What then will be its distin- 
guishing characteristic? The author of the poem of creation 
says: “Earth was without form and void; darkness upon the 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” The result of this movement was an orderly 
creative process. Both science and religion tell us that the 
most salient characteristic of the creation, which in our creeds 
we declare to be the manifestation of God’s power, is order. 
The mark, then, of a revival of true religion would be an 
impulse in the multitudes toward order. But the affairs of 
our English humanity are not in order. Folly, ignorance, 
vice, crime are with us, and the consequent foul material 
conditions which they create, which again react to bemire men’s 
souls. These are the elements from which our social disorder 
springs. An impulse towards order will lead men to seek a life — 
which leaves no room for these. In revivals of the past where 
the results give evidence of a real awakening, the push toward 
order in the hearts of those awakened never leaped at first 
to what are often called “purely spiritual” desires. The 
awakened man begins, as the mind of the child must always 
begin, with the thing that most opposes him in the concrete 
present which is both material and spiritual—the first-felt 
need for the better ordering of his life. In periods when 
men lived in terror that God would visit their sins upon them 
by misfortunes here and hell-fire hereafter, the most pressing 
need was a sense of security in which to reorganise their daily 
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life. The push of the Spirit towards order demanded that the 
confusion of terrified thoughts should cease. This desire for 
security was a desire for better material conditions, because 
_ the Hell they pictured was material. There are many stages 
in the religious life; self-knowledge and spiritual trouble 
concerning sin must be part of that life; but men must enter 
the Kingdom as little children, and seek first from God what 
seems to them the prime necessity of a better life, whether 
material or otherwise. In England to-day a revival will not 
drive the mass of men into terror of God or of His punish- 
ments; they do not believe that terrors and misfortunes are 
good for men, and would rather believe that God does not 
exist than that He is the source of these. What then would 
be their first impulse on feeling the push of the Spirit of order 
in the present confusion of social life? Would not men and 
women begin to desire to be better parents, better husbands 
and wives, better workers, to get into better relations with 
employers or employees, without servility or the yielding of 
any just claim to rights that would affect their fellows and 
their children? They would desire also to be better citizens, 
and to build up a better state. These desires would be at 
first vague, wordless, a yearning perhaps with a great sense of 
helplessness, and would be accompanied by a desire, also 
inarticulate, for help—a help greater than man could give— 

_and a readiness to worship the source of help, if only help 
could be found. In this stage it is clear that the organised 
religion could help greatly, but it may only hinder. 

Thus we have come upon the truth contained in such 
phrases as “running a revival,” and “being in charge of the 
movement.” In religion, as in other branches of knowledge, 
civilised man differs from the savage in being able to draw 
upon the experience of the ages; and the child of the slum 
or of the smart set, of the labourer’s hovel or the money- 
lender’s parlour, the denizen of many a. huge factory district 
or shoddy suburb, feeling this stir in his deepest nature, may 
im England to-day know very little more of the religious 
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experience of the past than does the primitive savage. But he 
is not in the environment of the savage. Organised religion 
in England has much, very much, to offer to the ignorant 
touched by a desire for something better than they have 
known and yearning for help greater than man can give. 
The Church could, if it would, teach them how to attain it. 
This would be the Church’s great opportunity : is it prepared ? 

The masses, touched by God’s Spirit, would also have 
something to teach the Church. Im our religious accumula- 
tions from the past we have what is evil as well as good. 
Wrong standards of value, wrong points of view, have caused 
us for generations to call some right things wrong, and some 
wrong things right; and the “tradition of the elders,” against 
which our Lord protested, is still rife amongst us. The main 
difference between the sinner or ignorant person and the 
religious person, when they both feel the touch of the Divine 
Spirit, is that the first knows that hé must count all his previous 
gains as loss if he would win the new life to which he is 
inwardly urged, and the other does not realise that, if he did 
so, all that was worth having would be given back to him, or 
would, in fact, remain his, because, as St Paul says, all real 
things are his, as “he is Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” In 
hugging what he has, the religious teacher hugs stubble as 
well as gold; and because the stubble is bulky and fills his 
arms, he loses the gold that would take its place. His very 
ideals fall short of positive good. He believes in God, but 
would measure His love and limit love’s ‘power by his own 
limitations ; consequently, what organised religion would now 
offer to the masses, if they were ready to turn to God, would 
contain evil as well as good, and would lack—alas! how can 
any of us even imagine how much it would lack ? For the 
Church has not experienced what St Paul calls “the fullness 
of him that filleth all in all.” 

It is evidently, then, a very serious question whether a 
Spirit-filled multitude would not press on before the organised 
Church, attaining more quickly a deeper spiritual insight. We 


aes. 
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have high authority for the belief that sinners—z.e. those who 
have not conformed to the accepted moral and religious stand- 
ards—may go into the Kingdom of God before the righteous— 


_ te. those who conform to them. ‘The sinner is not weighted 


down with the accepted but imperfect standard; he can run 
unimpeded to the higher standard inspired by God. But it is 
clear that if the righteous also ran as lightly, he would go 
with a wealth of experience and a strength of character that 
would enrich not only himself but all those who embraced 
the higher life. Will the righteous cast aside every weight 
and run as quickly? ‘This leads to another question: Have 
we any glimpse of what this higher life might be? 

If we turn to find St Paul’s mind upon this matter, 
when he is trying to explain to the newly converted com- 


- munity at Corinth what they may expect as the work of 


the Spirit which has come to dwell in them, and attempts 
painstakingly to enumerate the gifts of the Spirit which he 
expects to be divided amongst them—wisdom, knowledge, 
faith, spiritual insight, as well as the power to do wonderful 


- _works—we find that he himself is rapt away by inspiration, 


and gives sudden utterance to the matchless song extolling 
the supreme gift of the Spirit—the brotherly love that fulfils 
because it transcends the moral law. If the masses to-day 
were touched with the splendid inspiration of a true charity or 


i _ brotherly love, what should we do with them? Where in the 


Prayer Book of the National Church can be found any simple, 
strong, straightforward voicing of the desire of the poor to 
make better homes for their families, and to live more affec- 
tionately and nobly in those homes, to get into more brotherly 
industrial relations with their employers, to be more responsible 
citizens, and to produce a more equal political and social order ? 
If to-day our churches and cathedrals were full of men and 
women with their hearts big with desire to pray for these 
things, a readiness to fall down and worship the Giver of all 
good, what words out of this, the only authorised book, could 


they use which they would recognise as making all their wants 
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known unto God? Or picture the same crowd in some rich 
nonconformist place of worship where the privileged and ultra- 
respectable classes pay high rents for pews in which to worship 
a god whose best blessings are hoarded wealth and the respect- 
ability of which all men speak well. Who in such a place 
could honestly interpret the deep sighing of the poor and 
point them to the true God? Few of us, whether in church 
or chapel, are prepared to-day for the invasion of our churches 
by the “poor” in any temper of mind. If they were animated 
by the inward urge of fresh energy and responsibility for the 
common good, would not such an invasion be even more 
appalling to us? Our churches stand very empty, but that 
is not our greatest misfortune. It is that so many who are in 
them are keen to cry to the poor that they must not seek 
to better their conditions, that “the Kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost,” while they eat and drink to their fill of the 
best every day, not only material food, but of the feast of 
beauty and of knowledge, and of all worldly delight, and will 
not face the fact that more than half the brethren of their own 
nation—the brethren for whom Christ died—are destroyed by 
their meat (Rom. xiv. 15, 17). 

Nor is it only those whom we call the poor who would 
appal us. A spiritual awakening of the nation would produce 
real innovations of thought and feeling which at first would 
be manifested crudely in literature and art, in a new sense 
of vocation in all and sundry of the laity, an indifference to 
time-serving and money-making—all which would be sorely 
disconcerting to those who mistake tidiness for order. The 
majority of religious instructors to-day are quite satisfied with 
a world of thought full of false ideas, if only they are kept 
neatly in pigeon-holes—satisfied that most men should be 
compelled to do work for which God has given them no 
aptitude, if only they work in neat ranks and classes—satisfied 
that the human débris should be swept up and cast out. 
How will these meet the innovations of the Spirit? Will 
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they not be apt to fight against them tooth and nail? What 


is to be done to prepare us lest haply we be found to fight 
against God ? 

It is happily from the heart of the Church itself that the 
urgent call to a true preparation comes. Of some of the 
greatest of our leaders, young at heart, of many of the more 
scholarly of our clergy, young in years, it may truly be said 
that they are up and “crying in the wilderness, Make straight 
_ the way of the Lord.” I give one or two suggestions typical 
of the thought of this school: they are quotations from the 
letters of a young Anglican, now a chaplain with the forces 
abroad. 

“ We desire the descent of the Holy Spirit, but what were 
the preconditions of Pentecost? Perhaps a hundred and 
twenty people continued steadfastly in prayer for ten days, 
men and women who knew intimately the teaching of Jesus, 
and had no doubt of God’s will to give, beyond any previously 
_ known measure, forgiveness, power to persuade, health to the 
sick and feeble. We need a Conference designed to pull out 
every stop on the organ of prayer, to rediscover the living 
doctrine of God the Holy Ghost, that we may reinstate Him 
as the motive power in the Church. Would not spiritual 
revival cost acts of prayer by groups of men and women, long, 
corporate, undiverted by works or preaching, great watersheds 


_ of spiritual insight ?” 


Again: “The chaotic sequence of subjects from many 
pulpits, sermons filled with moral exhortations and not with 
revelation of the knowledge of God, leave the laity vague, 
open to every attack of doubt. I was at school from seven to 
nineteen, and never remember hearing vocation of the secular 
life preached, and only one crumb of intelligent apologetics !” 

Again he says: “I cannot get away from the impression 
that if, instead of picking individual young Christians out of 
their natural surroundings, and preparing them in a rather 
bookish little confirmation course, and staging them like 
-chrysanthemums at their first ceremonious Communion—if, 
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instead of this, we led gradually through natural ordinary 
happy club fellowship (none the less natural because shot 
through with the spiritual) to the naturalness of the next stage 
—our fellowship being joined by His—we might awake the 
heart-idea of communion with a power which would never be 
lost. Thus, would not Holy Communion cease to be an 
abstruse rite in unwonted English, attained to by people in 
their fifteenth year, its meaning unapprehended, and become 
the next term in natural human fellowship—simply the meeting 
with and feeding upon Him whose perfection is not a reason 
for distance but an attraction? This would also apply to 
a group of men, whether troops or fellow-workmen, as soon 
as they turned the direction of their fellowship to include 
God because they preferred it to.” 

There are, roughly speaking, three courses which the repre- 
sentatives of our religious organisations may take. They may 
disregard the rumour that a great religious awakening is at 
hand and neglect to make the effort which belief would 
involve. What then? The awakening of the people to 
higher desires would come all the same, but the quickened 
multitude, revolted by the neglect of the churches, would 
form an opposing body. The social revolution would take 
place all the same, and, availing itself of this opposition, would 
be the more sinister. 

Again, the churches may receive the rumour with hope, 
and go about with great diligence and self-sacrifice to 
work up such psychological conditions among the people 
as will prepare them to be moved and excited, for a time 
at least, by some great combined missionary effort, which 
shall seek, not only to evoke the power of the Spirit in the 
hearts of the multitude, but also to direct and control it. 
What then? The undoubted goodwill of such an effort must 
give salutary help, in the first stage of an awakening, to the 
stirred but still inarticulate multitude. But the movement of 
the people, if really of God, would soon cut for itself channels 
of new social and religious experience; and it is not probable 
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that a mission begun in a desire to control the new life would 
end by opposing it. God is no doubt willing to provide new 
bottles for new wine, but He will provide them only by means 
_ of the consecrated service of those who, by their knowledge 
and experience, are best fitted for the task. If such service is 
not consecrated to this particular end, what will be the result ? 
Have we not then authority for the belief that even the wine 
of God, the power of the Spirit, may be spilled and wasted ? 
Again, the Churches may receive this great hope with faith 
and prayer, and organise their preparations with one end in 
view, that of helping both clergy and religious laity to hold 
up their empty cups for Heaven to fill, that they may have the 
Divine Brotherliness to offer when the awakening comes and 
be sensitive to the further leading of the Spirit. If this last 
course be adopted, then we cannot have too careful organisa- 
tion of the forces of the Church, for they may achieve the best 
and the most that it is possible for human effort to achieve. 


THE LOVE OF GOD OUR HOPE 
OF IMMORTALITY.’ 


Tue Rev. W. TEMPLE, M.A. 


Tue hope of immortality falls within the province alike of 
religion and of philosophy. It will make my subsequent 
procedure more intelligible if at the outset I distinguish with 
some little care between the two. Philosophy is the attempt 
to reach an understanding of experience. It may be called 
the science of the sciences. It takes the results of all depart- 
mental studies and tries to exhibit them as forming one single 
system, just as these separate sciences themselves try to 
exhibit the facts which they study as united in coherent 
systems. Philosophy has no presuppositions or assumptions, 
except the validity of reason (or, to put it otherwise, the 
rationality of the universe). Philosophy assumes the com- 
petence of reason—not necessarily your reason or mine, but 
reason when free from all distraction of impulse—to grasp 
the world as a whole. It begins with experience, and may 
include within that all which we can mean by “religious 
experience” ; it may even give to this the chief place among 
the various forms of experience; but it begins with human 
experience and tries to make sense of that. If it reaches a 
belief in God at all, its God is the conclusion of an inferential 
process; His Nature is conceived in whatever way the form 
of philosophy in question finds necessary in order to make 

1 This article originated in the invitation to the author to deliver the 


Drew Memorial Lecture for 1915. 
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Him the solution of its perplexities. He may be a Person, 
or an Impersonal Absolute, or Union of all Opposites— 
whichever will meet the facts from which the philosophy 
set out. 

But religion is not a discovery of man at all. It is indeed an 
attitude of man’s heart and mind and will; but it is an attitude 
towards a God, or something put in the place of a God, who 
(or which) is supposed to exist independently of our attitude. 
In particular, Christianity is either sheer illusion, or else it is 


_ the self-revelation of God. The religious man believes in 


God quite independently of philosophic reasons for doing so; 
he believes in God because he has a conviction that God has 


_ taken hold of him. Consequently, in theology, which is the 


science of religion, God is not the conclusion but the starting- 
point. It does not argue to a First Cause or a Master- 
Designer or any other such conclusion; it breaks in upon 
our habitual experience—‘“ Thus saith the Lord.” It does 
not say that as nature, in the form of human nature, possesses 
conscience, therefore the Infinite Ground of nature must be 
moral ; it says that God has issued orders, and man’s duty is 
therefore to obey. If the religion is one of fear, it may be 
something far inferior to naked ethics; but if it is of love, 


then it is far superior. Anyhow, it starts with God, whose 


Being and Nature are its primary certainties; it goes on to 


’ show, so far as it can, that God, as He has revealed Himself, 


is indeed the solution of our problems. In the language of 
the old-fashioned Euclid, philosophy attempts a problem—to 
construct a conception of God equal to the universe; theology 
attempts a theorem—to show that our God is equal to the 
universe. 

Now, it is abundantly clear that a perfect theology and 
a perfect philosophy would coincide. ‘There can only be one 
truth. And it is one of the great glories of Christianity that 
it has fully recognised this. It insists that the Life of Christ 
is an act of God; Christ did not emerge out of the circum- 
stances of His time; He is not just the supreme achievement 
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of man in his search for God; He is God Himself, “ who for 
us men and for our salvation came down from heaven.” And 
yet He is also, in perfect manifestation, the Eternal Wisdom 
of God, which was in the beginning with God, and apart from 
which there hath never a thing happened. He is that which 
philosophers would have found if they could have collected 
the whole universe of facts and reasoned with perfect cogency 
concerning them. 

But while theology and philosophy are ideally identical 
in result, though not in process, it is equally plain that they 
are not at all identical in their present stage of development. 
Philosophy working inwards from the circumference, and 
theology working outwards from the centre, have not yet 
met, at least in such a way as to present a single system 
whose combination of comprehensiveness and coherence 
supplies a guarantee of its truth. The Christian who is also 
in any degree a philosopher will not claim that by reason he 
can irrefragably establish his faith; indeed, it is possible that 
his search may lead him to nothing but perplexity, from which 
he saves himself only by falling back upon his unreasoned 
convictions, which come to him from the authority of the 
saints or from his own specifically religious experience. In 
the same way his theology may fail to give a satisfying account 
of empirical facts—of this war, for example, and all its horrors ; 
but he still believes that by loyalty to his central conviction 
he will find his way through the maze at last. We live by 
faith and not by sight. 

Now, my contention is that Immortality is a truth of 
theology and not of philosophy, that is to say, that we find 
valid ground for belief in it only in a religious conviction 
which philosophy as yet cannot demonstrate, and do not find 
such ground in either metaphysics, the science of reality as 
such, or psychology, the science of the soul. Our hope is truly 
grounded only in a conviction about God which is borne in 
upon us by religious experience. 

Having by now, as I hope, made clear the two possible 
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starting-points, let us proceed to inquire how far the 
philosophic method carries us with regard to the immortality 
of the soul. Manifestly there can be no general treatment 


| of the subject; there is no general view which we can say 


that philosophy in all its forms supports. We must take 
certain sample philosophies. It will in this case, as in nearly all 
others, be convenient to begin with Plato, who usually grasps 
the problem with greater clearness than other men, and 
whose failures are as illuminating as other men’s success. 

It would appear from the Apology that Socrates was 
an agnostic on this subject; to die may be to pass to a 
better life or it may be to pass into nothingness; he is only 
sure it cannot be a passage to anything evil, for “it is not 
possible that evil should happen to a good man in life or in 
death, nor is his welfare neglected by the gods” (40c—41c). 
In the Phedo, however, the doctrine of immortality is asserted 
and defended. Let us attend to the various arguments which 
Plato advances on behalf of it. (1) The first is this: All 
things that have opposites are generated out of those 
opposites; greater from less, sleep from waking, death from 
life, and—we may infer by analogy—life from death; our 
souls therefore must have existed in Hades before our birth 
in order to be born into life (70d-72a). [In passing, we notice 
that Plato thus assumes life before birth and life after death 


_ to stand and fall together; what he is really concerned with 


is the capacity of the soul to exist independently of the body. ] 
This rather unconvincing argument from analogy is rein- 
forced by the insistence that, if there is no return from death 
to life, then, inasmuch as all that lives passes into death, 
a time must come when life is extinct and the whole universe 
is dead, which Plato regards as inconceivable (720, c). [Here 
we must note that the permanence of life is assumed, but, still 
more important, the possibility of new creation is not even 
contemplated; in the Republic it is. even more definitely 
excluded (6114). | 

(2) The second argument is purely Platonic; it is con- 
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cerned with his doctrine that Knowledge is Recollection. We 
never saw perfect equality or perfect straightness; yet we 
have the thought of them. How did we acquire it? It must 
be because we saw them in a life before birth, and the approxi- 
mately straight lines, the approximately equal magnitudes, 
which we see in this physical world, revive the recollection 


of the ideal which before birth we had apprehended. So the 


soul must have existed before birth to have received that 
apprehension (72d-77a). ‘But this does not prove that the 
soul continues to exist after death.” Yes, it does if we com- 
bine it with what was said above about the generation of 
opposites from opposites (76c—77d). 

(3) A brief dialectical argument is here introduced to 
controvert the notion that the soul may at death be dissolved 
into its parts. The soul is simple, and therefore indissoluble. 
But Plato’s own grasp of the unity of the soul was at this 
stage less complete and less well grounded than in later times 
(77e-81c). 

(4) That Plato attached only small importance to this 
argument is shown by the fact that Cebes, one of the inter- 
locutors, admits that Socrates has proved the soul to be 
longer-lived than the body, but not that it is eternal; and 
unless it is eternal, it may perish at any occasion of death, 
even though it has previously survived both death and birth 
many times, and indeed may in any one life or period of 
incarnation perish before its body—just as a man outlives 
many coats, but his last coat outlives him (86e-886). 

This draws from Socrates what is at this stage Plato’s 
last argument on the subject. We noticed before that 
opposites arise from one another: the great becomes small, 
the hot becomes cold, and so forth. But the opposite ideas 
do not pass into one another ; for instance, greatness does not 
become smallness, nor does heat become chill. Further, 
entities whose nature it is to possess one idea, never admit 
the opposite ; snow cannot become hot, nor fire become cold. 
Now, it is the function of the soul to make alive; for life and 
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death are distinguished by the presence or absence of soul; in 
other words, the soul as such possesses life, and therefore 
cannot admit death. The soul, therefore, is deathless and 


imperishable (102d-106d). 


That is, in the Phedo, Plato’s final argument. It is plain 
that it has no cogency. It does indeed prove that there 
cannot be a dead soul; the soul cannot be, and be dead, any 
more than the fire can be, and be cold. But the fire may go 
out; and Plato has not proved that the soul cannot go out, 
and altogether cease to exist. He establishes that the soul 
is, in one sense, deathless (a@dvarov, 105e), but this sense is 
such as to make illegitimate his further conclusion that, if 
deathless, it must be imperishable (avédcOpov, 106c). 

I have spent time on the arguments of this dialogue 
because they show the kind of difficulty under which the 
whole subject labours when handled from the philosophic 
point of view, but also because Plato points unerringly 
to the vital matter when he says that what we need is 
not a proof of mere survival but of the eternity of the 
soul. Survival for a limited period only postpones the 
evil, and utterly fails to safeguard the interests, whether 
ethical or sentimental, which cause men to care for 


- immortality. 


It is also interesting that in this very dialogue almost any 


’ reader feels that Plato trusts more to the actual behaviour 


of Socrates at the moment of death than to his arguments 
just before, to produce conviction. Crito asks how Socrates 
wishes to be buried. ‘‘ How you like,” says Socrates, ‘if you 
ean catch me. But I am going away.” He will not wait 
till the last possible moment to drink the hemlock. As the 
chill creeps up his body, he uncovers his face and says to 
Crito: “1 owe’ Asclepius a cock; pay the debt; don’t forget.” 
The cock was the offering of poor men to Asclepius, the god 
of healing, which they presented on recovery from an illness. 
Socrates died poor, for he had taken no fees such as the 
Sophists required ; so it is only the poor man’s offering that 
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he can make. But his death is a recovery and involves some 
offering to the god of healing; he is recovering from the 
fitful fever of life. 

In the Republic he has another argument. Nothing perishes 
but by its own evil or disease ; if a man dies of poison, the 
poison does indeed kill the body, but only by first throwing it 
out of gear, and introducing into it disease of its own. But 
the disease or evil of the soul is injustice; and injustice 
manifestly does not kill the soul, for it may coexist with great 
vitality (608d-611c). 

Plato never repeated the arguments for immortality which 
he elaborated in the Phedo and the Republic. But in the 
Phedrus, a dialogue of about the same date as the Republic, he 
has an argument of wholly different kind. Here he argues 
that because the soul is the source of its own movement, or in 
other words is essential activity and does not only become 
active through communicated impulse from without, it has in 
itself the principle of eternal life. But it is doubtful whether 
the argument is intended to prove the eternity of every 
individual soul as such, or only that of the spiritual principle 
in the universe. It is true that it is only fully valid as applied 
to the latter. And this seems to have been recognised by 
Plato himself, for in the Zimceus he has come round to the 
point of view which in this lecture I desire to urge, namely, 
that the soul is not immortal in its own right, but has im- 
mortality conferred upon it by God; in fact, Plato at the last 
seems himself to regard immortality as a doctrine not of 
philosophy but of theology. 

It will be remembered that in this dialogue he comes very 
near to the Christian doctrine of creation. He is attempting 
to explain the origin of the world; God, he says, is good, and 
therefore free from all jealousy ; consequently He desired that 
there should be-as many beings as possible to share His 
perfection (29e). Upon the spiritual beings whom He thus 
creates He confers the eternity which belongs of right to Him 
alone (41a, 6). You will see how close this is to the Christian 
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doctrine that God is Love, and created a universe on which 
to lavish His love. 

It is perhaps worth while to note in passing that Aristotle, 
whose main argument for the existence of God is really identi- 
cal with that of Plato in the Phedrus for the eternity of soul, 
believed in the eternity of spirit, but not in the immortality of 
human individuals. 

Along that line there is scarcely any possibility of advance. 
I skip over the centuries and come to Kant, who regards 
immortality as unproved by pure reason, but established by 
practical reason. The argument is substantially this: In man 
there is a categorical imperative, which is plainly of the nature 
of Reason ; but this is in itself unreasonable, unless there be a 
future life in which the Supreme Good, manifestly unattainable 
here, may be realised, and unless there be a God who will 
ensure that realisation. But JI had better quote the actual 
words. 

“The realisation of the swmmum bonum in the world is the 
necessary object of a will determinable by the morallaw. But 
in this will the perfect accordance of the mind with the moral 
law is the supreme condition of the swmmum bonum. This then 
must be possible, as well as its object, since it is contained in 


_ the command to promote the latter. Now, the perfect accord- 


ance of the will with the moral law is holiness, a perfection of 
which no rational being of the sensible world is capable at any 
moment of his existence. Since, nevertheless, it is required as 
practically necessary, it can only be found in a progress in 
infinitum towards that perfect accordance, and on the prin- 
ciples of pure practical reason it is necessary to assume such a 
practical progress as the real object of our will. 

“‘ Now, this endless progress is only possible on the supposi- 
tion of an endless duration of the existence and personality of 
the same rational being (which is called the immortality of 
the soul). The summum bonum, then, practically is only 
possible on the supposition of the immortality of the soul ; 


consequently this immortality, being inseparably connected 
Vou. XIV.—No. 3. 36 
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with the moral law, is a postulate of pure practical reason (by 
which I mean a theoretical proposition, not demonstrable as 
such, but which is an inseparable result of an unconditioned 
a priori practical law).”* 

And again : 

“In the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a practical 
problem which is prescribed by pure reason alone, without the 
aid of any sensible motives, namely, that of the necessary 
completeness of the first and principal element of the swmmum 
bonum, viz. Morality ; and as this can be perfectly solved only 
in eternity, to the postulate of zmmortality. The same law 
must also lead us to affirm the possibility of the second 
element of the swmmum bonum, viz. Happiness proportioned 
to that morality, and this on grounds as disinterested as before, 
and solely from impartial reason; that is, it must lead to the 
supposition of the existence of a cause adequate to this effect ; 
in other words, it must postulate the existence of God, as the 
necessary condition of the possibility of the summum bonum 
(an object of the will which is necessarily connected with the 
moral legislation of pure reason). . . . The postulate of the 
possibility of the highest derived good (the best world) is 
likewise the postulate of the reality of a highest original good, 
that is to say, of the existence of God. Now it was seen to 
be a duty for us to promote the swmmum bonum ; consequently 
it is not merely allowable, but it is a necessity connected with 
duty as a requisite, that we should presuppose the possibility 
of this swmmum bonum ; and as this is possible only on condition 
of the existence of God, it inseparably connects the supposi- 
tion of this with duty; that is, it is morally necessary to 
assume the existence of God.”’? 

This argument is, to my mind at least, hopelessly uncon- 
vincing. No doubt my conscience implies a perfect righteous- 
ness in things which only the existence of God and the truth 
of immortality make possible. But may not conscience be a 


1 Crit. of Pract, Reason, bk. ii., ch. ii., § iv., trans. Abbott. 
2 Ibid., § v. 
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| ‘splendid freak after all? And may not the Supreme Power 


be one which, like Mr Bradley’s Absolute, at one stage of its 
development, is capable of taking pleasure in the futilities of 
human endeavour and gave us consciences in order to have 
the fun of watching men strive after an unattainable virtue ? 
I am not saying that I think reason is on this side; on the 
contrary, I think the weight of reason is on the other side ; 
but it never approaches demonstration, even that moral demon- 
stration which Kant believes himself to have exhibited. I 
cannot see that the obligation of duty is affected one way or 
the other by our answer to the question, Can it be perfectly 
fulfilled? If, as Huxley feared, the universe is against us 
and we are to be crushed like flies on the wheel, the nobility 
of duty remains just where it was; if die we must, let us die 
like heroes. No doubt our actual devotion to duty would be 
much weakened by such a conviction; but the ethical obliga- 
tion, from which Kant argues, is unaffected by it, 

In particular, I am convinced that Kant’s whole line of 
thought leads nowhere at all unless it is to a God of love; 
but if God is Love, He must have declared His love, for it 
is the nature of love to declare itself. Were it not for the 
life of Christ, I should be constrained to say, like Cleon in 


the poem— 


Zeus has not yet revealed it, and, alas! 

He must have done so were it possible. 
But if God has made a declaration of His own Nature, 
and therein has declared it to be Love, then let us start 
from there. 

The mention of Huxley above reminds us that there is 
another argument to be drawn from human morals than that 
which Kant draws,—the argument to which Huxley pointed 
unconsciously, though he never offered it himself. It is 
that human nature is, after all, part of Nature, and that, 
if a sense of moral values can arise in human nature at 
all, the ultimate ground of nature as a whole must be 
such as to account for this, and therefore also such as to 
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give warrant to the moral judgment. This argument appears 
to me very strong, far stronger than the Kantian inference 
that our sense of obligation implies the possibility of com- 
plete moral attainment. It still does not reach demonstra- 
tion, because the hypothesis of a demonic creator taking 
pleasure in our ineffectual strivings cannot on this ground be 
absolutely ruled out; nor, perhaps, “absolutely” upon any 
ground at all. But the weight of reason seems to be quite 
plainly upon the side of the inferences just indicated. The 
trouble, however, is that nothing except love is really 
adequate to meet the demands of this argument ; and, again, 
love if real must make itself known. It is only when this 
line of philosophic inquiry finds itself met and supported 
by the fact of the Incarnation that it becomes intellectually 
satisfactory. 

I would also mention in passing the argument developed 
by Royce, who has elaborated a particular form of absolutism 
which differs from most others in that it makes “ will” rather 
than “intellect” the unifying principle. The argument here 
is that each individual soul is the expression or embodiment 
of a divine moral purpose ; but it is the nature of such purposes 
that they are endless; there is no possible achievement in 
which they reach a final satisfaction. Consequently, each 
soul must be immortal in order to fulfil that destiny for which 
it exists. My trouble here is with the dogma that every 
moral purpose is endless. It seems to me that there are lives 
which, so far as we can tell, have reached completeness, some- 
times in a short space of time, like “the lily of a day” in 
Ben Jonson’s poem, sometimes in great length of years. 
Paradoxically, it is just these whose annihilation would be felt 
as the greatest loss to the universe; yet I do not feel that we 
can claim that as expressions of moral purpose they are 
incomplete. Royce’s argument would seem to me to suggest 
that the more perfect any character is, the less ground there 
is to expect its survival of death—a kind of inverted doctrine 
of conditional immortality. 
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One other line of inquiry deserves mention, that which 
generally goes under the name of “ Psychical Research.” 
This method is a very difficult one, because there are so few 
people who are able to pursue it with scientific detachment. 
Most people approach the evidence with a strong inclination 
either to believe or to disbelieve, and very commonly their bias 
increases as they attend to the subject. Also it is clear that 
no number of communications from the world beyond could 
possibly prove the universality of survival. We naturally 
infer that if any individuals survive then all must do so. But 
it is to be remembered that the argument from analogy, in 
cases where all circumstances except the basis of the analogy 
are unknown, can never constitute real probability. Further, 
it would seem impossible to establish beyond doubt the reality 
of the communications. It is always conceivable that they 
are due to subconscious suggestion, very often assisted by 
telepathy between those conducting the inquiry. Still, I 


confess that my personal judgment would be to the effect 


that this line of research has distinctly added to the evidence 
for belief in immortality, so far as that evidence can ever be 
found by scientific inquiry. 

The net result then is, that all demands to establish the 


‘doctrine of Immortality by what at the outset I described as 


the “philosophic” method are bound to fail; they may point 


‘to the doctrine, but never with sufficient clearness to ensure 


conviction. 

When we turn to the theological method everything is 
different. This method, for Christians at least, begins with 
the Love of God revealed in Christ. The argument is then 
so simple that many people think it impertinent to advance it 
in support of a conclusion about which so elaborate a contro-. 
versy has been raised, for it is simply this :—God is Love; all 
love is individual—(a love to humanity which is not a love 
of men separately and individually is, as we all know, a 
hypocrisy); but Almighty Love will not allow itself to be 
tobbed of what it loves; God will not let His children perish. 
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That is the whole thing. It is after all the one argument that 
our Lord Himself employs. God is a God of individuals, of 
Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob—so the Jews had always known 
Him; and He is not a God of the dead but of the living. 

As soon then as we have trust in the Love of God, we have 
secured the belief in Immortality. Problems remain for the 
intellect concerning the endlessness of time and all that goes 
with that, but no such perplexity can ever create a doubt in 
the mind which believes, not because it sees how each part of 
its belief fits into the systematic whole, but because it trusts 
in the Love of the Omnipotent. We can quite rightly try to 
unravel the problems, but it is more a matter of speculative 
interest than of vital concern. The basis of our faith is quite 
independent of the solution of these problems. And if this is 
true we see at once why so little is made known concerning 
the life beyond. If we could know how our friends in the 
other world are occupied, what is the quality of their joy or 
the form of their service, this would tend to take our attention 
from the Creator to the creature; but our confidence in the 
continued life of our friends is itself based upon our trust in 
the Love of God, and therefore just at the times when we are 
most anxious about them we are most completely thrown back 


upon Him. 
W. TEMPLE. 


Lonpon. 


A DEFENCE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MATERIALISM. 


HUGH ELLIOT. 
1. 


Berore setting up any exposition of scientific materialism, it 
is necessary to clear the ground of the prejudices and mis- 
conceptions which have grown so luxuriously around that 
doctrine. The purpose of the present paper is therefore 
limited to the removal of misunderstandings which block 
the way: the defence of scientific materialism against the 
missiles flung at it in a time of thoughtlessness and 
emotionalism. A subsequent paper. will attempt a brief 
exposition of the doctrine itself. The missiles come in the 
main from three directions:—(1) from popular slander and 
ignorance ; (2) from instructed philosophic opinion, as repre- 
sented by M. Bergson in the Hiszert Journau for April 


a 1915, and by Dr H. Wildon Carr in the Quest for April 


1916 (of which he has most kindly sent me an advance 
proof); (8) from Dr Charles Mercier in the Hisserr Journau 
of last January. 

The first accusation to be met is that materialism is 
responsible for the war. The charge is manifestly absurd. 
In the first place, the Germans are the most confirmed 
idealists on the face of the earth: England is the classic 
land of materialism. ‘There never has existed in Germany 
a materialistic thinker of the first rank, comparable, for 


instance, with Hobbes. And in science, the great advances 
551 
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towards materialism in the biological sciences have come 
almost wholly from England. Per contra, the peculiarly 
German philosophies are such as Hegel’s, the extreme 
negation of materialism. Shall I be reminded of Nietzsche? 
The sentiments of Nietzsche were neither German nor 
materialistic. As regards the latter point, his philosophy 
is in parts very highly repugnant to any form of material- 
istic thought. As regards the former, he considered that, 
of all loathsome objects on the earth, Germans were the 
most loathsome; and he thought further that the highest 
civilisation in Europe was that of France. Nietzsche has 
been almost universally misunderstood by journalists, who 
very rarely indeed have thought of looking into his works. 
But I am not concerned to defend him here, because, as I 
have already observed, he is not a materialist. 

Then it is said that the materialistic doctrine of natural 
selection or survival of the fittest is responsible for the present 
war. Again it must be pointed out that this doctrine is 
peculiarly English; moreover, it cannot by any twisting be 
made to bear the interpretation placed upon it. Natural 
selection is at the most a physical and not a moral law. It 
describes what occurs in nature; it does not set up any moral 
injunction for us to obey. Admitting (as I cannot help doing) 
that war is and has been a very important factor in natural 
selection, I may point out that disease has been a still more 
important factor; and if we advocate war on _ biological 
grounds, we must still more strongly advocate the extension 
of disease. If natural selection is a moral law, then we have 
no business to live in houses or wear clothes or shelter our- 
selves in any way from the rigours of nature. The whole of 
civilisation is an attempt to suspend the crude operation of 
natural selection. It is not our duty to preserve the raw 
conditions of our environment; our whole purpose is to alter 
those conditions into harmony with our own constitutions. 

The truth—seemingly so obvious—that natural selection 
offers no justification whatever for war is further shown by the 
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strongly inclined to peace. As an instance, I may mention 
that Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, and Spencer were all members 
of the committee for the prosecution of Governor Eyre. 
_ Their anti-military opinions went to such extreme lengths as 
to involve them, even in an anti-military age, in a widespread 
temporary unpopularity. And as for Spencer, the philosopher 
of evolution, his hatred of war was scarcely less than that of 
his Quaker forebears. The ten volumes of his Philosophy 
devote more space to an attack upon war and upon militarism, 
than they do even to the advocacy of evolution. In a com- 
parison of philosophy with politics, I shall doubtless be accused 
of bathos; but nevertheless I must affirm that materialists in 
history have commonly been the republican-socialist element 
of philosophers, and, like their political analogues, warmly 
opposed to every form of militarism. 

And now supposing I wished to reverse the charge against 

materialists, many facts are at hand which would enable me to 
do so. Need I recall the doctrines of the idealist Fichte? It 
is said that the savage state of public opinion in Germany 
before the war was due more to Treitschke than to any other 
single individual. Now, it is not sufficiently known that 
Treitschke took his philosophy from Hegel. He says himself 
that Hegel was “the first real political personality amongst 
-German philosophers.” And Mr W. Harbutt Dawson, a 
_ distinguished authority, also states that Treitschke ‘bases his 
theories of State organisation, purpose, and function upon the 
political philosophy of Hegel.” That is to say, if the war 
is traceable to any form of philosophy, it must be to that 
philosopher who of all others is most abhorrent to the 
materialistic as to the scientific mind. 

It is not my purpose, however, to make party capital out 
of the political follies of idealist philosophers. If many 
journalists and a few metaphysicians have not scrupled to 
_ associate materialism with the gross brutalities of Prussian 
militarism, I at all events shall not follow them by reflect- 
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ing the accusation with double force upon their own heads. 
For the truth is that militarism and war are not due to any 
form of philosophy. They are not a mere aberration of 
thought; they are the total negation of thought. The 
psychological characteristics of all mobs are an intensification 
of emotion, combined with a suppression of intellect. Their 
activities spring, not from rational motives, but from idées 
fixes. Europe is now dominated by an idée fixe; philosophy 
(even that of Hegel) has nothing at all to do with it. We 
have to do, not with any of the higher manifestations of 
thought, but with what the journalists call “elemental” 
passions of the human mind. 

Probably it will already have been remarked that I have 
confused two meanings of materialism—the ethical and the 
scientific. It is indeed to some extent true that the name 
“materialism” has undergone a degradation comparable to 
that which has overtaken the name “ Epicureanism.” It is 
recognised that the so-called ethical “Epicurean” is alto- 
gether a misnomer and quite inapplicable to any of the 
teachings of Epicurus. So it may be urged that the epithet 
‘materialistic ”” has now acquired connotations which com- 
pletely separate it from the philosophy of materialism. If 
indeed the errors I have indicated arise merely from a misuse 
of words, having no significance as regards things, then 
perhaps it would be a waste of time to expose them. But 
this is not the case; not only journalists but philosophers 
have described the present war as brought on by materialism 
in the true philosophic sense. I have in mind particularly 
M. Bergson and my friend Dr Wildon Carr. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. These gentlemen cannot like the journalists 
set up the plea of ignorance. To one of my school it 


would almost seem that they have called in aid the popular | 


enthusiasm for the purpose of discrediting a philosophy 


which they dislike, and which their metaphysical weapons. 


have failed to destroy. 
M. Bergson describes the present war as a conflict 
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between life and matter. To a mind free from theories, it 
would appear that there is life and matter on both sides. 
The Germans are quite as much alive as ourselves, and 
we fight them with the same material weapons that they 
use against us. But M. Bergson has always detected a 
hidden contrast between life and matter: he has always 
ranged himself on the side of “life” and against the side of 
“matter.” He now finds Europe divided into two warring 
camps, and himself in the midst of one of these camps. 
And he forthwith proceeds to hoist the banner of “life” 
over that camp in which he is planted, while referring to 
the opposite camp under the opprobrious title of ‘ matter.” 
He appears to regard war as though it were a branch of 
metaphysics: he cannot escape from the obsession of 
“creative evolution.” On the one side, he says, there is 
force spread out on the surface; on the other there is force 
in the depths. On one side, mechanism, the manufactured 
article which cannot repair its own injuries; on the other, 
life, the power of creation which makes and remakes itself 
at every instant. In plain language, the Germans had an 
army prepared for such a war as this; the British had no 
such army, but proceeded to create one. By this creative 


activity they become entitled to the appellation of “life”; 


and the material readiness of the enemy justifies their classi 


' fication as matter. If the British had been equally prepared 


with a huge conscript army, they would presumably have 
also ranked as matter. Their title to the appellation of 
“life” rests upon their unpreparedness for a land war. Had 
they foreseen the contingency of this war, as the Germans 
foresaw it, they would not have been the representatives of 
“life.” They are privileged to fly this banner purely by 
reason of their lack of foresight, or sudden change of mind 
as to their correct policy when war broke out. And now 
that they have embarked, contrary to their previous policy, 
in large military undertakings, it is purely to material 
superiority that their efforts are directed. They hope to 
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conquer the Germans by the aid of soldiers and of guns: 
they do not fight with “spirit” but with “matter”; they 
endeavour to bring more soldiers into the field than the 
Germans, and to accumulate a greater quantity of munitions. 
And on all sides they now agree that they will never be 
caught unprepared again. In any future war, they will 
take care to be on the side of “matter” from the start, 
leaving the glories of “life” to those who are stupid enough 
to trust in them. 

The point is hardly worth labouring. If M. Bergson had 
had the misfortune to be born a German, it can scarcely be 
doubted that he would have seen in the intense patriotism and 
self-sacrificing spirit of that country a beautiful expression of 
“life” ; and he would equally have seen in the British accumu- 
lation of men and munitions a desperate effort of matter to 
overcome “life.” The analogy is forced out of all recognition. 
Cannot M. Bergson realise that there may be other antitheses 
in nature than those of life and matter? Or is it merely his 
grotesque way of differentiating right from wrong? He 
thinks he can count upon popular sentiment to let the analogy 
pass. Matter is gross and crude by comparison with life (so 
he must have argued to himself). The Germans are gross and 
crude as compared with the British. Hence the Germans are 
for “matter,” and the British are for “life.” Surely no one 
(he imagines) will object to the materialists (his enemies) being 
classified as Germans, for both are objects of repugnance. 
Well, I object with all the force and conviction in my power. 
I regard it as an attempt to raise prejudice in philosophy 
against a set of views struggling painfully for recognition. 
Not only is such a comparison unjust and untrue, but it is in 
the last degree unchivalrous towards a small school of thought, 
who for the most part regard Prussianism with an even greater 
loathing than himself. 

It is a source of great regret to me that Dr Wildon Carr 
should have endorsed this particular perversion of the French 
philosopher. ‘There is no reason,” he says, “why even the 
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mechanist should not accept this conflict between life and 
matter as a fact.” Yes, there are two reasons. The first is 
that the whole conception of an antagonism between life and 
_ matter appears to the mechanist a false view of natural pro- 
cesses. ‘The second is that, if the antithesis were genuine, the 
present application of it is erroneous. Later he gives away 
Bergson’s philosophy altogether ; for he tells us that according 
to this philosophy “ war is inherent in the fundamental concept 
of vital activity; it springs from the first principle of exist- 
ence; but the war is between life and matter, not between 
rival material forms.” Are we to understand that all wars, 
then, represent a struggle between life and matter? Supposing 
there were to occur so calamitous a misfortune as a war between 
England and France, M. Bergson would doubtless be of the 
opinion that England represented matter and France life. 
Dr Wildon Carr would probably hold the opposite opinion. 
To both gentlemen I would suggest the undesirability of 
importing patriotism into philosophy. You will have the mob 
on your side for the moment, but mobs are shifty allies; and 
it would surely be wise to keep for philosophy the things that 
belong to philosophy, and not mix up your theories with the 
passions or morals of civic life. Dr Wildon Carr mournfully 
declares that war “seems to crush philosophy.” It is an 
unhappy truth; but does not the fault partly lie with 
_ philosophers themselves ? 

Finally, I have to deal with the attack upon mechanism by 
Dr Mercier in the last number of this Journal. Dr Mercier is 
a gentleman with whom I have already come in collision, 
firstly in the pages of Bedrock, and secondly in those of 
Science Progress. On his first entry into Bedrock, Dr 
Mercier’s thesis was that the mechanist-vitalist controversy was 
insoluble. He posed as an agnostic; though strangely enough 
his agnosticism took the form of a furious onslaught on a series 
of mechanistic articles which I had published in that Review. 
In so far as he endeavoured to show the ignorance of philo- 
sophy in the presence of this problem, the article failed; but 
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in so far as he endeavoured to establish his own personal ignor- 
ance with regard to it, it succeeded to an extent that he could 
hardly have anticipated. But Dr Mercier has now changed 
his mind, and advocates a completely vitalistic theory. Signs 
of the coming change were evident in a second article by Dr 
Mercier in Bedrock; and with the publication of that article 
Bedrock expired, and has never appeared again. Nothing 
daunted, Dr Mercier next turned up in Science Progress ; but 
a purely scientific audience could hardly be expected to favour 
his views, and he now apparently hopes for better fortune in 
the Hipperr. His effort is directed towards the criticism of 
my article entitled “ A Survey of the Problem of Vitalism ” in 
Science Progress of January 1915. It is quite unnecessary for 
me to answer it formally; anyone requiring an answer need 
only read my original essay which it professes to criticise. 
Nevertheless I am glad to take Dr Mercier’s article as an 
illustration of the perversions and misunderstanding to which 
all materialistic theories are subjected at the hands even of 
those who should know better; and I earnestly ask the 
reader’s attention to its leading features. He says that I 
concentrate my attack “upon the thesis that mind can and 
does act upon matter—that, in short, our conduct is impelled 
by motive and guided by reason.” Here is the initial mis- 
understanding. No one but a lunatic could deny that conduct 
is impelled by motive and guided by reason. The question 
at issue is, what are motive and reason? ‘To what extent are 
they materialistic manifestations? Can they be rendered in 
purely physiological terms? In describing them _physio- 
logically, you do not abolish them. Dr Mercier then enforces 
his “argument” by an illustration; he says that I myself 
could not have written that article without the aid of mind 
and intelligence. Such an admission must have been painful 
for him to make; but it was necessary in the interests of his 
theory to make it, and he has sugared it down by the insertion 
of numerous uncomplimentary epithets, which indeed occupy 
a larger portion of the illustration than the illustration itself. 
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_ Omitting these epithets, he writes as follows :—“In marshal- 


_ ling his [my] arguments, which . . . the expression of... 
intelligence, . . .. Mr Elliot was directed by his own mental 
processes; he was reasoning, .. ., but still... he was 


reasoning; and if he had had no mind at all, he could no 
more have written the article than a tree could have written 


i it.” This argument forcibly brings before my mind the 


argument often used by common people for proving the 
existence of a God. ‘Do you not see the trees and flowers 
and animals adapted to their environment? How could such 
things exist if they were not created and preserved by a 
God?” So Dr Mercier calls my own writings to witness, 
and asks how such writings could be produced except by the 
agency (he does not say of a God) but of an active and 
intelligent mind. ‘To all of which the reply is that the whole 
discussion is as to the nature of that mind. I only deny its 
existence as a separate spiritual entity; I affirm that it is 
identical with certain cerebral processes. Dr Mercier appears 
to consider that no cerebral processes, however glorified or 
complex, could produce such writings as my own. He calls 
in a supernatural entity as the only method of accounting 
for the production of such writings. Flattered though I am, 


__ I think his conclusion is false; for he has never at any time 


advanced any argument to show that cerebral processes cannot 


achieve the results which he attributes to a spiritual being. 


I pass on now to the next “argument.” In my previous 
article, perceiving that vitalism would be extinct if once 
vitalists could be got to recognise its implications, I attempted 
to make the matter clear by an analogy. Under the mechanistic 
theory every bodily movement results from a series of physico- 
chemical antecedents, which may be analysed down to the 
movements of atoms or molecules. If there is spiritual 


f intervention, such intervention must take the form of 
| deflecting a molecule from the path which it would pursue if it 
_ were controlled only by material forces. So much, I presume, 


no one will deny. I then introduced the analogy of a billiard- 
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table. Without going into details, I compared the action of 
vitalism to that of a ball which should begin moving of its own 
accord, without any physical or material cause whatever ; or 
otherwise, to that of a ball already in motion which should 
without the aid of any external impressed force change its 
direction of motion at a right angle. Vitalism requires 
us to believe that the molecules behave in this way, contrary 
to their material nature. Now, I have no objection to the 
hypothesis that such an event may occur. All I want 
is to force vitalists to realise what their theory implies. I 
wrote, in fact, that “I do not for a moment suggest 
that the mechanists regard such an analogy as destructive to 
vitalism. It is indeed only cited that we may have a clear 
idea of the implications of the vitalistic theory: to see vitalism 
at work, in short.” My belief was that the conception of a 
billiard-ball—or, if you prefer, a cannon-ball in full motion— 
being suddenly diverted at right angles without material cause 
was so impossible to frame, that it would at the least compel 
vitalists to recognise the overwhelming difficulties we see in 
their theory. Dr Mercier now accepts the illustration, and 
shows “ how easily it can be turned against” me. He says I 
have forgotten the magnet under the billiard-table! the hidden 
magnet, like the mind, really causes the erratic motion of the 
ball. But is Dr Mercier unaware that magnetic attraction is 
a material force, dealt with in the science of physics? Have 
I not pointed out time after time that the whole essence of the 
analogy is in the exclusion of material forces? My argument 
to the vitalists was in effect this: ‘* You cannot conceive the 
motion of a ball, without the assumption of a material force”: 
to which Dr Mercier replies by invoking a material force to 
explain the movement. Has he not overwhelmingly, though 
unwittingly, justified my belief that, in order to conceive new 
motion in a ball, you have to postulate a material force? Dr 
Mercier postulates just such a force to assist him to an 
explanation. May I not, then, conclude that he feels in- 


competent to explain it without a material force? And that ; 
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ye 
_ is the whole case of mechanism. It is plain enough that Dr 
_ Mercier does not yet recognise the astounding implications of 


vitalism. Will this slip help him todo so? The termination 
_of Dr Mercier’s discussion of this analogy is somewhat pathetic : 
he “hopes to hear no more of this analogy.” I am not 
surprised at this pious hope: I am sorry I have been unable 
to realise it. 

From “argument” I turn now to misrepresentation. 
Several quotations from my article placed by Dr Mercier 
within inverted commas as emanating from me, were taken 
from my statements of my adversaries’ views. Describing 
their arguments, I wrote as follows: “If the mechanistic 
theory is true, then (it is said) there can be no such thing as 
moral responsibility, and we are landed in a doctrine of 
fatalism.” That is what they say, not what I say.. And I 
immediately replied to their argument as follows: “To this 
it is replied, firstly, that moral responsibility is not in the 
slightest degree affected by the theory ; secondly, that fatalism 
is not found by experience to flow from mechanistic beliefs, 
but, on the other hand, that it is found to flow from the 
intensely spiritualistic systems of various Eastern races ; thirdly, 


_ that even if both accusations were correct instead of being 


incorrect, they would still remain altogether irrelevant to the 
point at issue.” 

Now notice how Dr Mercier treats me here. He cites as 
though it were my view: “ If the mechanistic theory is true, 
then there is no such thing as moral responsibility, and we 
are landed in a doctrine of fatalism.” He omits, without 
indicating any omission, my qualifying words “(it is said),” 
which showed that the passage was taken as representative of 
my opponents. And he continues: “Mr Elliot, I find 
can notice those of my arguments which he thinks he can 
answer, though he ignores those he cannot answer. His 
answer to this argument is that a true theory is not falsified 
by having results that we deplore.” What decent language 


is adequate to repudiate so monstrous a perversion? Dr 
Vor. XIV.—No. 3. 37 
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Mercier omits completely all reference to my replies (1) and 
(2), in which I emphatically deny the statement about moral 
responsibility. He mentions only (8), in which I refer to the 
results which would follow if it were true. He represents as 
mine a hostile statement which I only introduced for the 
purpose of warmly denying. He omits my denial; and in 
that very sentence he has the incredible audacity to accuse 
me of ignoring some of his arguments. The bankruptcy 
of Dr Mercier’s arguments is the only explanation of this 
resort to misrepresentation. 

Nor does it stand alone. Here is another. Dr Mercier 
cites from my former article the following sentence: “If we 
want to know by what process a man performs a certain act, 
the proper scientific method is to look inside him and see.” 
And Dr Mercier then proceeds to entertain his readers as 
follows: ‘Really! Does Mr Elliot suppose that if he split 
a man’s head open he would see the mind at work? Does he 
suppose that he would be able to ascertain, by actual obser- 
vation, whether the mind does or does not act upon the brain ? 
Does he suppose,” etc., etc. Will the reader believe that in 
my article the passage cited from me was followed by another 
in which I wrote as follows: “It is, however, unfortunately 
the case that we are not yet able to settle the question by 
immediate observation. Cerebral processes are so immeasur- 
ably complex that it may still be some time before physiology 
can entirely analyse them.” It might indeed be thought that 
the sense of the original statement was sufficiently obvious 
to dispense with this last qualification. But it needs nothing 
short of a chisel to open Dr Mercier’s mind to any unwelcome 
view. 


HUGH ELLIOT. 


AtTHENZuM Crus, Lonpon, 


“EDUCATION HAS SAVED THE STATE”: 
IS If THE STATE THAT HAS 
SAVED EDUCATION ? 


Sir ROLAND K. WILSON, Barr. 


THE remark above quoted was made by Dr Sadler, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University, in a striking article which 
_ appeared in the Teachers’ World of 1st September 1915, and 
elicited a chorus of applause from the leading newspapers. 
It is perhaps still premature at the time of writing’ to assume 
that our State has been saved, though we all of us hope, and 
most of us expect, that it is going to be. But, put in the 
general form, “If and so far as any State is saved, it is saved 
_ by education,” it is not only true but a truism, provided 
_ education is understood in a sufficiently large sense, as the 
action of mind on mind, in school or out of school. A State 
_ can only be saved by the moral qualities of its members, and 
moral qualities can only be developed by the mutual inter- 
action of minds. Even if we lay stress on heredity as the 
chief factor in character, that only pushes the matter a little 
further back, and puts us on inquiry as to the education of 
the ancestors. 

But the general tenor of the article in which the sentence 
occurs shows that when Dr Sadler spoke of education having 
saved the State he was thinking of the direct influence of 
professional teachers on the younger members of the present 
generation, and his practical aim was to deprecate any stinting 


1 That is, November 1915. 
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of public expenditure on these professional teachers. He is 
too fair-minded to claim the whole credit for the State as 
educator. He speaks in general terms of “the young men 
trained in our elementary and secondary schools, many of 
them graduates of the old and new Universities”; and when 
he reminds us that “the education which makes the best 
sort of Englishman and Englishwoman can never be a cheap 
education,” and pleads that “it is more necessary than ever 
to maintain and increase its many-sided efficiency,” the 
education which he contemplates as the future sheet-anchor 
of our national fortunes is to be “wisely planned, and ad- 
ministered with sympathy and imagination, and generously 
aided from public and private funds.” His is, however, one 
of a series of articles arranged for by the Teachers’ World for 
the express purpose of combating “the grave danger that 
recommendations may be made to the Treasury which would 
deprive the newer Universities, Education Committees, and 
other bodies of the financial help necessary for the efficient 
discharge of their important duties.” And he is one of four 
Vice-Chancellors who have put forth a joint manifesto to that 
effect, reproduced in the Times of 5th October 1915. This 
renders it important to scrutinise rather closely the claims 
put forward on behalf of the State to the lion’s share of the 
credit for whatever is admirable in the bearing of our young 
men and women in the present crisis. 

It will hardly be disputed that, broadly speaking, the 
greatest sacrifices have been made, and the heaviest responsi- 
bilities have been shouldered, by the sons of well-to-do parents, 
educated in our great public schools, with or without further 
training in one or other of our old Universities. An assertion 
by Sir Leo Chiozza Money in the Times of 4th September 1915, 
to the effect that the middle classes have not contributed their 
fair share as compared with the working classes, stands, so far 
as my reading goes, entirely alone, and I am at a loss to 
imagine what evidence there can be for it. Even if the 
numerical proportions are in favour of the latter, these will 
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not represent the “ fair share” of each class, because, in addi- 
tion to the personal risk common to both, there is, as a rule, 
an economic sacrifice on the part of the middle-class man to 


_ which there is nothing corresponding in the case of the weekly 


wage-earner. So far, then, as the former class is concerned, the 
credit due to the State is limited to its having from time to 
time corrected by legislation or administrative action some of 
the worst abuses connected with ancient endowments. 

It is equally indisputable that for the noble part played by 
the women of the upper and middle classes, so far as is trace- 
able to definite educational advantages, we have chiefly to 
thank institutions receiving no aid from the State; either 
purely private adventure schools, or self-supporting corporate 
institutions such as the Girls’ Public Day-School Company 
and the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. We 
must not indeed forget the new rate-supported county schools 
for both girls and boys; but they have been so short a time at 
work that they can only account for the achievements of the 
youngest section of the poorer half of the middle class. 

The special claim of the new subsidised Universities, sup- 
ported with much ability by the four Vice-Chancellors above 
mentioned, is that through the training imparted by them in pure 
and applied science to chemists, doctors, dentists, mechanical 
and electrical engineers, etc., they “have been in a position to 


- render very important (in some respects vital) service to the 


State during the war.” I know of no reason for doubting the 
validity of this claim ; and what it points to is that any reason- 
able theory of State functions must include provision at the 
public expense for the training of such experts as the business 
of the State requires, 2f, and only if, the open market, plus the 
voluntary zeal of persons interested in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, cannot be relied on for a steady and adequate supply. 


_. But neither do I know any reason for supposing that these 


two resources would not have sufficed if the State had from 
the first (1) abstained from subsidising teachers of pure and 
applied science in these Universities and elsewhere, and 
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(2) exercised due foresight in making known in good time its 
own probable demands. I see no reason for doubting that the 
wealth and enterprise of the great industrial North would, in 
the absence of State aid, have sooner or later created and 
maintained Universities as fully equipped in all respects as are 
Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Birmingham at 
the present moment. 

There is of course an immediate saving of time, when an 
effective majority, strong enough to overcome any probable 
resistance, has made up its mind that a certain thing ought to 
be done, in compelling all alike to contribute; but to let the 
unpersuadable minority alone, and to start in a more modest 
way with the voluntary contributions of the majority, trusting 
that experience of the utility of the work will evoke increased 
liberality in the future, will generally produce in the long run 
an economically better as well as a juster result ; because it 
then rests with the managers, at every stage of the under- 
taking, to sustain and increase the zeal of contributors by 
satisfying them that the money has been well expended. The 
sensibility of public bodies to the opinions of individual tax- 
payers concerning each one of many branches of expenditure 
is much less direct and acute. 

Hence, if the plea is to be sustained that the education 
which has saved the State was itself provided by the State, it 
must rest mainly on the influence exerted by the State- 
provided and State-controlled elementary schools on scholars 
drawn for the most part from the weekly-wage-earning class, 
and attending school between the ages of five and fourteen ; 
some, however, beginning earlier, and some continuing later. 
Subject to this last exception, it may be said generally that 
there was an interval of at least three years between leaving 
school and enlistment, and this interval was spent, as a rule, 
in some industrial employment. Prima facie it would seem 
probable that the educative influence of those intervening 
years told more powerfully, for good or evil, on the behaviour 
of these young men in the day of supreme trial than the earlier 
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formal instruction, mich of which they would have had time 
to forget. But waiving the point of comparative importance, 
and admitting that the eight or nine years of schooling must 


certainly count for something considerable, what are we to say 


of the joint product 4 

Much, certainly, that is good. The ready response to the 
appeal for recruits, even allowing for the unprecedentedly 
favourable terms offered, shows that ability to read and write, 
and the kind of things generally read, have rendered it easier 
than before to send through the masses of our people a thrill 
of generous sentiment, to fire their imaginations by telling 
them of grievous wrongs done to other nations than our own, 
and to turn the sentiment so roused into the channel of 
resolute practical action. Nothing in the least like it was or 
could have been achieved a century ago, in the time of the 
great French war. Our navy was then manned in the lower 
ranks by the pressgang, in the higher by jobbery; the rank- 
and-file of our small army by crimping and cajolery, the higher 
grades by jobbery plus purchase of commissions. Jane 
Austen’s novels are sufficient evidence of the prevailing apathy 
in good country society, in the very class in which patriotic 
enthusiasm might be expected to be strongest, and is in fact 
strongest at the present time. Whatever the cause, the 
growth since 1800 of State-consciousness, of all-pervading 


 sensitiveness to whatever touches any part of the body politic, 


is even more remarkable than the growth in numbers and 
wealth. And among contributory causes, together with rail- 
ways, telegraphs, penny postage, and democratic institutions, 
the multiplication of schools must certainly rank high, though 
possibly not quite so high as the National Union of ‘Teachers 
would be disposed to put it. 

But there is another side to the picture. The war has 
brought out grave deficiencies, if not among those in the fight- 
ing line, concerning whom we cannot expect to know the 
whole truth while the censorship is in force, yet certainly among 
the larger number who from choice or necessity remain at 
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home; and these deficiencies imply correspondingly serious 
limitations to the moral influence of the State-provided 
elementary schools. It has rightly been noted as remark- 
able that, whereas in the war zones the relations between 
officers and men have been excellent, there has been at home 
incessant friction between employers and employed, which 
no sense of common duty to the Fatherland has been able 
to allay. Whatever difficulty there may be in apportioning 
the blame between the two contending parties, few even 
of the warmest friends of the workers have attempted to 
defend the unseasonable strikes and the wilful slackings 
which have so seriously delayed the production of indispens- 
able war material And among the women of the same 
classes the enforced separation from their husbands who 
have enlisted, combined with an unusual command of money 
and leisure, have in too many instances presented tempta- 
tions which their training had not prepared them to resist. 
If it is true that the consumption of intoxicants, even 
allowing for the increased price, has gone up by two millions 
since the beginning of the war, at a time when the import- 
ance of saving against the lean years certain to follow should 
have been manifest, this does not look as if education had 
done much for thrift and self-control among the wage-earners. 
In default of evidence to the contrary, just in so far as the 
State-provided and State-aided schools may be credited with 
the fine qualities displayed by some sections of the working 
classes, must they be debited with the shortcomings of other 
sections, or of the same sections under different conditions. 

In the case of the men, it seems possible to trace a 
specific connection between the sort of unpatriotic behaviour 
above-noticed and certain characteristics of State education 
which are hardly avoidable without entailing still worse 
consequences, so long as the whole system depends on the 
coercive power of the State. I refer to the absence of any 
direct and systematic inculcation of civic duty and the elements 
of social economy. In Germany, or at all events in Prussia, 
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_ the reigning sovereign has seen to it that the worship of the 
State, as embodied in the Hohenzollern dynasty, and a Pan- 
Germanist view of history and international relations, shall be 
systematically inculcated in all schools, whether primary or 
secondary. We can see quite clearly the wrongness of this 
| method, and are less likely than ever to imitate it after recent 
experiences. We have not used, and shall not use, the State- 
_ paid schoolmaster as an agent for instilling blind obedience to 
the powers that be, or blatant jingoism, or wilfully partial 
views of history. But in rightly steering clear of this rock, 
have we succeeded, or is it likely that we ever shall succeed, in 
escaping the minor but still very serious evil of allowing the 
young people to leave school without having their attention 
directed at all to social and civic duties ? 

On the other hand, supposing State interference in the 
shape of compulsory taxation for educational purposes, and 
compulsory attendance in State-provided schools, to be 
- eliminated, no dilemma of this kind need arise. In schools 
supported by churches and other voluntary associations the 
motives for laying stress on moral instruction of some kind 
would be of the strongest. There would doubtless be great 
diversity not only of methods but of principles. In some 
schools Socialism or Syndicalism would be openly taught, in 
others perhaps pure Quakerism, and in a good many rank 
' Protectionism and militarism; but only to the extent that the 
votaries of these (to me) objectionable principles were both 
able and willing to back their opinions with their money. ‘The 
tune would be called jointly by those who paid the piper and 
by the dancers, i.e. the parents, who would be free to send 
their children to any school or to no school, so long as there 
was no evidence of gross and scandalous neglect. Right or 
_ wrong, civic principles would be zealously inculcated in 
_ accordance with some fairly definite theory held in common 
by the patrons of the school, and approved, or at least not 
_ strongly disapproved, by the parents. There would be a 
healthy competition, in which all the teachers would be 
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stimulated to give out their best from their several points of 
view, and in which we should probably find—unless English- 
men are fundamentally irrational—a tendency towards the 
gradual toning down of extravagant opinions on debatable 
subjects, concurrently with a keener spirit of inquiry on the 
part of the scholars. 

1 am not writing as an educationist, but as a student of 
political philosophy, and I have had few opportunities of 
learning at first hand how the subject of social and civie duty 
is actually handled in our Council schools. But I have studied 
carefully the two important volumes edited by Dr Sadler 
(1908) on Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, at home 
and abroad, and from them I gather that the differences of 
opinion among experienced teachers as to the matter and 
method of moral instruction are so numerous, and go so deep, 
as to strain to the utmost the editor's wonderful hopefulness 
and versatility in the effort to convince himself that a way can 
and must be found to make room for them all under the wide 
umbrella of the State. 

The contradictions inherent in every form of State educa- 
tion are not brought out so clearly in this land of compromise 
as in France, Belgium, and Ireland. 

In France there has been going on more or less since 1882, 
and more definitely since 1886, one of the boldest educational 
experiments ever tried: that of providing for a nation of which 
the immense majority are, at least nominally, Catholies, a 
complete system of secular instruction, including the teaching 
of morals, without any mention of religion. The Reports of 
Messrs Harrold Johnson and Edmund Harvey (1907), written 
in full sympathy with the undertaking, could not say more 
than that Frenchmen were grappling very earnestly with the 
enormous difficulties of the task, and that they need not 
despair of ultimate success; while the Catholic reporters, as 
was natural, painted in the darkest colours the results thus far 
apparent. From other sources we learn that the State-paid 
teachers can by no means be relied on to carry out unquestion- 
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ingly the views of the central Government, but are banded 
together in a Union even more self-assertive than our N.U.T. 
to dictate terms as to their own salaries and privileges. Mean- 
while the priests, thrown on their own resources by the separation 
of Church and State, exert themselves vigorously to maintain 
their influence by banding together in voluntary societies 
the boys and girls as they leave the elementary schools; and 
the Protestant churches aim at a like result in a somewhat 
different way. 

Of Belgium, as he saw it seven or eight years before 
the German occupation, Sir James Yoxall reported that in 
respect of moral and religious teaching it was a “land of 
_ combat,” where there was little prospect of national accord. 
“ A powerful political party and a dominant Church control 
the State and govern the country, but adherents of other 
parties, imbued with anti-ecclesiastical feeling, are supreme 
in the local administration of most of the cities and towns.” 
_ One practical result was that the children either got moral 
instruction based on, and entirely subordinated to, Catholic 
_ theology, or no moral instruction at all; another, that the 
Government did not dare to make primary education 
compulsory. 

As to Ireland, where education is provided and directed by 
a Government which is regarded by the Catholic majority as 
alien, and which tries in consequence to minimise offence by 
an attitude of strict religious neutrality, Mr Stephen Gwynn, 
a Catholic Nationalist but not a bigot, pronounces the system 
a total failure. “No ordinary person in Ireland contemplates 
the possibility of teaching morality apart from religion; and 
by religion is meant emphatically this or that particular creed.” 

. “ The colourless and merely scholastic ideals of the Queen’s 
_ Colleges, and the huge examining machinery known as the 
_ Royal University, typify in their total lack of moral influences 
- all that is worst in the educational system under which Ireland 
labours.” He notices that “the State puts a schoolmaster 
; into a schoolhouse, without adequate provision for himself, 
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without adequate provision either for building or for the 
upkeep of building (sic) ; it bids him keep it clean, but pays 
no servant either to wash or sweep.” But he omits to give 
the explanation, which was brought out some years ago in 
Parliamentary debate, that the local ratepayers are so hostile 
to the principle of these national schools that they will not 
pay anything towards keeping them up. It was rightly 
pleaded that it would be unreasonable to expect the central 
Government to defray the whole expense out of funds provided 
in larger part by Englishmen and Scotchmen; but this only 
shows the essential unreasonableness of a policy which lands 
us in such a dilemma. 

As in France, so in Ireland, it is claimed by the Catholics 
that the most truly educational work is done by religious 
societies entirely unaided by the State, whose teachers give 
of their best on terms so unremunerative to themselves that 
no schools run on commercial lines, nothing in short but an 
unlimited State purse, can possibly compete with them; and 
they do this simply for the sake of the moral influence thus 
acquired. Those non-Catholics who deem that no sincerity 
and no zeal can enable teaching based on false premises to 
build up characters of all-round excellence, ought surely to 
ask themselves whether they would not have a better chance 
of diffusing what they hold to be sounder views by flinging 
away the crutches of State aid and State patronage, and 
looking exclusively to the voluntary contributions of those 
sharing their respective ideals. 

Of Germany enough has been said already. 

Has the elementary teacher freer scope for character- 
moulding in England, where no religious (or anti-religious) 
sect possesses anything like undisputed predominance ; where 
“simple Biblical teaching” is the rule in all, or nearly all, the 
State-provided schools; and where the teaching in by far the 
larger portion of the remainder is based on the Church of 
England Catechism, a seventeenth-century by-product of the 
Elizabethan compromise between Calvinism and Catholicism ? 


\ 
\ 
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Of the numerous testimonies of experienced teachers 


collected by Dr Sadler, very few express unqualified approval 
‘of either basis. The lady who reports upon the Welsh 
schools says that it is becoming more common for teachers 
to object for various reasons to teach Scripture, but that 
nevertheless the great majority, especially of women teachers, 
‘ are decidedly opposed to any teaching of morality apart from 


religion. 
Not only must the system of compromise and enforced 


reserve directly interfere with the teacher’s giving out the 


best that is in him, but it must weaken the power of the 
training college to put into him the best that might be put 
into him during his studentship. Confessedly the unde- 
nominational training colleges on their present footing are 


| a very weak spot in our system, and their weakness is ex- 


plainable by the fact that, beyond the mere acquisition of 


Y knowledge and the technique of pedagogy, there is no 


definite common ideal which is, or can be, held up before 


the students. The nation having no common ideal, it is 
_ impossible to set up anything of the kind in a tax-supported 
| institution without doing violence to the sentiments of the 
_ taxpayers who cherish widely different ideals. 


In this connection Lord Cromer’s article in the October 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After deserves atten- 


tion. While he has no fear of the German ideal of power- 
| worship and war-worship finding acceptance in this country, 


he does see some danger of excess in the opposite direction 


of ultra-pacifism and premature internationalism at the ex- 


pense of healthy nationalism, not certainly in the great public 


i schools patronised by the rich, but in the elementary schools 
_ under Government control. He hears it commonly said, and 
is disposed to believe, that this is the prevailing trend of 


opinion among elementary schoolmasters, and he complains 


_ that the central authorities seem to speak with bated breath 


of the teaching of patriotism in their latest Code of Regula- 


| tions, and in their “suggestions for the teaching of history.” 
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But what else could he expect—nay, what ought he to desire— 
than that in a free country the public authorities should speak 
with bated breath, if at all, when laying down the law as to 
what an expert educator is to say, or not to say, concerning 
subjects about which public opinion is sharply divided? What 
he ought to desire is that the Government should leave public 
opinion free to shape itself without interference, and should 
concentrate its efforts on making the State truly worthy of the 
confidence and devotion of its citizens. 

The conclusion to which all these facts point is, I submit, 
that the sort of education which has saved, and is saving, 
our State, in so far as it can be said to be in a state of salva- 
tion, is something very different from the pabulum supplied 
through Council schools at the expense of the rates and taxes. 
Boy Scouts, Church Lads’ Brigades, Salvation Army, Church 
Army, Young Men’s (and Young Women’s) Christian Associa- 
tions, Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, political and social 
clubs: these and such-like institutions, together with the steady 
external pressure of an increasingly just and humane legal 
system, ought, if I am not mistaken, to be credited with by 
far the largest share in such improvement as has taken place 
in the social and civic side of the national character. 

As for the development of individual efficiency, beginning 
with mastery of the “three R’s,” the share to be credited to 
State education may well be considerably larger, since it is 
by that aim that the selection and training of teachers, and the 
methods of inspection, have been mainly governed. But even 
here the rigidity almost inseparable from State management 
has proved again and again an impediment to progress. Even 


if we look simply to the turning out of men and women who — 


will be worth good wages in whatever trade or vocation they 


select, it would seem, judging from the complaints of employers, | 
that the foundation laid in the Council schools. has hitherto — 


left a good deal to be desired. 


Supposing this view or anything like it to be accepted, we © 
shall approach in a very different spirit from that of Lord — 
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Haldane and Dr Sadler the difficult problem of economies in 
civil service expenditure during and after the war. Caring 
quite as much as they do for education in the wider sense of 
the term, we shall think more of the free mutual action of 
adult minds on each other, and of so improving our political 
institutions, our laws and our social conventions, as to facilitate 
such action to the utmost; and less, comparatively, of the 
formal, time-table instruction of young people within the four 
walls of a schoolroom. But we shall value the latter also very 
highly, and for that very reason we shall confidently expect 
that it will be more and more highly valued by parents for 
their own children, and by philanthropists and evangelists of 
__ all kinds for other people’s children, in proportion as the inter- 
- change of thought among adults becomes more active, and in 
proportion as better laws lead to a better distribution. of wealth, 
to a closer adjustment of rewards to services, and to the multi- 
plication of individuals combining healthful activity with time 
to think. Inspired by such hopes, we shall cast about for the 
best means of effecting a gradual transition from State-provided 
and State-aided schools and colleges to a richly diversified 
_ multitude of voluntary institutions, State-controlled only in 
| the sense in which all human activities are, or should be, so as 
_ to be prevented from injuring the community. 

We shall of course be met with the difficulty that the 
' same unprecedented national impoverishment which impera- 
| tively dictates retrenchment of national expenditure will also 
have a tendency to dry up the springs of private munificence. 
But to this it may be answered that such voluntary contribu- 
tions as are forthcoming will go very much further than the 
same amount levied compulsorily and administered by public 
bodies under Acts of Parliament and Whitehall regulations. 
| Each educational association, religious or other, having its 
own definite ideal, will be worked by managers agreed in 
| principle, and will spend no money on commissions of inquiry, 
' and very little on inspections and statistics. The whole 
‘machinery of compulsion being scrapped, another large item 
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in the present Budget will disappear. Plain living, it may 
be hoped, will be more in fashion than now through all ranks 
of society ; and if so, competent teachers may be able to accept 
lower salaries without loss of dignity, especially as the work 
will more often than now be a real labour of love. 

All this, however, is rather idle guesswork, so small is the 
chance of any such radical change of policy being effected during 
the period immediately following the war. It may be some- 
what less idle to inquire whether any measure can be suggested 
within the range of practical politics which would combine the 
economies rendered necessary by the war with encouragement 
to religious and other voluntary associations to take over 
some clearly defined portion of the responsibility now borne 
by the State. 

One way would be to adopt the programme of the Secular 
Education League, but to develop it on lines not perhaps 
contemplated by the bulk of its members. They, I fancy, 
would propose to keep the time-table much as it is at present, 
throwing upon the State-paid teachers full responsibility for 
the moral. instruction of the children, while debarring them 
from appeals to religious sanctions, and leaving to the Churches, 
for definite religious instruction, only the hours which are now 
at the free disposal of the children or their parents. The sub-— 
ject being thus officially treated as an unimportant extra, would — 
almost inevitably come to be taught ip amateurish fashion to 
tired and apathetic scholars, and the classes, whether held in 
the schoolroom or elsewhere, would as a rule compare very | 
unfavourably with those conducted by the regular State-paid _ | 
teachers. In order to give a fair chance to the Churches, it 
would be necessary to cut down the official school hours by at — 
least half, to renounce all pretension of imparting a complete — 
education at the public expense, and to guarantee nothing more 
than a sound elementary training in industrial habits, and in a 
few simple, manifestly useful, and uncontroversial branches of Hy 
knowledge. By arranging that some of the children should i 
attend the State school only in the morning, and the others — 
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: only in the afternoon, each teacher might earn the same salary 
| for the same amount of work as before, ‘and either the staff 
| might be reduced by half, or the much-needed reform of 
| diminution in the size of the classes might be effected without 
| increase of cost. 

Another way would be to draw the line where John Stuart 
| Mill drew it, between primary and secondary education, and 
to abandon the comparatively recent policy of subsidising and 
organising the latter. This, unlike the other, could not be 
carried out at one stroke. But with time and patience all 
legitimate expectations based on the present system might be 
| satisfied; and the keen sense of the importance of education, 
- which has now happily become the rule rather than the 
exception among all classes except the lowest, is surely a 
sufficient guarantee that good teachers would not suffer in 
purse or dignity beyond bearing their proportionate share in 
the temporary impoverishment of the whole community. 

When the question is no longer, ‘“‘ Must we, who want this 
improvement, pay for it ourselves, or can’t we manage to 
squeeze it out of Government ?” the real worth of the proposed 
| improvement will be more carefully scrutinised in the first 
| instance; but when it has stood the test, the money will be 
forthcoming. 

So at least things should work, if only our post bellum 
statesmen have the gift of seeing the national life steadily and 
whole. As to that I must confess I am not over-sanguine. 
Championship of the libertarian conception of the province of 
the State is not a profitable business from the vote-catching, 
still less from the office-seeking, point of view. All the more 
_ necessary is it for those whom circumstances place out of the 
_ reach of vote-catching and office-seeking temptations to do 
what in them lies towards compelling attention to that aspect 
of the matter which is most in danger of being overlooked. 


ROLAND K. WILSON. 
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MADAME MONTESSORI AND MR HOLMES 
AS EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS,’ 


Mrs CLEMENT WEBB. 


We expect educationalists to be optimists, but Mr Holmes 
and Dr Montessori are optimistic to a degree that is startling. 
Mr Holmes asks us to believe that worldliness, egoism, 
sensuality, with the secondary vices whose name is legion, the 
“ fosterbrood of externalism,” can be stamped out of the coming 
generations if the “tragedy” of our present systems of educa- 
tion gives way to “what might be” in their stead. ‘ What 
might be” is a system of education (or, as Mr Holmes prefers 
to call it, of “ growth-craft”) which should be able to develop 
the ideal type of man, and which, in fact, under a teacher 
whom he calls Egeria, was beginning to develop such true 
human characters instead of the very imperfect and faulty 
specimens of what we, in our ignorance, are pleased to call 
human nature, And Dr Montessori quotes a countryman of 
her own: “He who fights for the reconstruction of methods in 
education and instruction fights for human regeneration,” while 
what she has proved, she tells us, in her own schools offers her 
“the greatest hope for human redemption through education,” 

This tremendous claim is the more surprising that much of 
what Dr Montessori and Mr Holmes describe as existing in 
the schools respectively of their making and of their discovery 


1 What Is and What Might Be, by Vdround Holmes; Constable & Co, The 
Tragedy of Lducation, The Montessori Method, Heinemann. A Montessori Mother, 
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may be seen any day in this country, notably in girls’ second- 
| ary public schools. But these reformers include all our past 

educational efforts, systems, and methods under sin that the 
| grace of their educational gospel may the more abound. 

“Western education, based on complete distrust of the 
child’s nature [!], makes it its business to encroach persistently 
‘and systematically on the freedom which is indispensable to 
_ healthy growth: . . . the damming back of the whole stream 
_ of the child’s natural energies is the beginning and end of 
| discipline and order.” . . . “ His blindness, his helplessness, 
_ his all-round incapacity are postulated at every turn... . 
_ Not his reasoning faculties only, but also the whole range of 
his perceptive faculties—his imagination, his sympathy, his 
_ feeling for beauty, his sense of rhythm, his quasi-scientific 
- euriosity, his constructive instinct—are starved by being for- 
| bidden to exercise themselves except within the narrowest 
possible limits . . . by being treated as parts of a machinery 
which can be controlled in all its details by its driver, instead 
of as the organs of a living soul.”* And Dr Montessori’s 
criticism of education as she has found it, is: ‘“ Scholastic 
_ slavery which has for its speciality the repression of will-power 
and force of character.” 

Mr Holmes and Dr Montessori have been singularly 
unfortunate in their experience. But we may offer them the 
consolatory assurance that if they will visit some hundred or 
so of girls’ secondary public day schools they will find things 
far otherwise. Indeed, so much of what Mr Holmes describes 
as having been a revelation to him in his “ Utopian School ”* 
may be found any day in such schools as by itself to 
convince one that the training of children to be gay, joyous, 
and conscientious citizens of a commonwealth of their own 
will not reform the world. For a quarter of a century and 
more, schools which possess the characteristics of Mr Holmes’s 

model school have been sending out girls devoted to all the 


1 The Tragedy of Education. 
2 See What Is and What Might Be. 
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life of their schools, to all the best ideals that inspired them, 
and carrying with them as a possession for all their future life | 
some real appreciation of the “ things that matter,” and possibly | 
also a wider and more liberal intellectual outlook, a broader 
conception of their responsibilities and duties in the world, 
than their grandmothers possessed. Yet these girls have not 
necessarily or generally a stronger sense of duty nor any less 
tendency to what Mr Holmes calls “ externalism ” than their 
grandmothers, who were educated under the older and more | 
“dogmatic” régime. And despite much depressing ex- 
perience that many of us have probably had in elementary 
schools, it is strange that, in the face of so much that is 
cheering and happy, so unrelievedly gloomy a picture could 
have been drawn to-day. 

The explanation of Mr Holmes’s gloomy view of all educa- 
tion as it is—as well as of his optimism for the future—lies in 
his view of the mistaken beliefs which he holds have underlain 
all our systems and all our efforts. Mme. Montessori does not 
state explicitly the same view, but I think it is implicitly 
contained in her book. 

All our theories of, all our efforts at, education have, Mr 
Holmes tells us, been founded on one colossal error, viz. the 
belief in original sin. “The tragedy of Education has now 
widened out into the tragedy of human life. If man has made 
a mess of life, if he is a worldling, an egoist, a sensualist, if he 
is stupid and foolish and ignorant, a reason for this seems 
forthcoming. For he has made and is still making a mess of 
his own upbringing. . . . We have but to look around us in 
order to convince ourselves that sensuality, drunkenness, ill- 
temper, selfishness, vanity, greed, dishonesty, class jealousy and 
hatred, national jealousy and hatred, are widespread and per- 
sistent eyils which are responsible for much of the, misery that 
afflicts mankind. Why is this so? Has it always been so? 
Does it admit of a remedy? Or is it rooted in the nature of 
things? We have been authoritatively taught to regard our- 
selves as miserable sinners and to lay the blame of our short- — 


| 
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‘comings on nature. We have been taught that we were 
born bad. ... It would be strange if man, alone among 
living things, were born bad, seeing that every other animal 
and every plant is born good, in the sense that it has within 
itself all the potencies of ultimate perfection—+the perfection 
of its own type and kind. So universal is this rule that in the 


absence of evidence to the contrary I must assume that it 


applies to man. And whatever theology may say, no evidence 


_to the contrary is forthcoming. To say that, because grown- 


up men and women behave badly, therefore man is born bad, 
is as though we were to blame Nature for the impurity of a 
polluted river, forgetting that it had flowed pure and would 


| always flow pure from its fountain-head. If we would know 


what we are by nature, we must get nearer to the fountain-head, 


- we must study the child.” * 


Now, to these statements made by Mr Holmes, with their 
implications, the lie must at once be categorically and 
emphatically given. The only truth they possess is that of 
the half-truth which is the worst of all lies. We have not 
been taught, nor have we as a race believed, nor has theology 


_ told us, that we were born bad and that there is no more to be 


said. If we have been told that “ we are by nature the children 
of wrath,” we were also told that we were “made in the 
image of God.” It is untrue to suggest that in the sense in 
which he presumably uses the word “nature” (though Mr 
Holmes seems somewhat indifferent to the notorious ambiguity 
of the term) those are not natural causes which make a tree 
grow crooked or blight a bloom or cause two blossoms to 
grow together. Moreover, it is utterly misleading, when 
talking of man’s moral nature, to draw conclusions from 
analogies taken from the non-moral creation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr Holmes’s attempts 
to explain on his own theories the development of evil are 
singularly unconvincing. | 

“Tf each man in turn is born good, the process of growth 

1 The Tragedy of Education, ch, iii. 
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and self-realisation . . . must needs make him continuously 7) 
better. . . . The desire to grow . . . to realise his true self, is — 


strong . . . in every child of man. In infancy it is a desire 


for the preservation and expansion of the physical selfand . . . | 
is . . . uncompromisingly selfish. . . . As the little child grows © 
older the desire to grow becomes a desire for self-aggrandise- — 


ment ; and though in this stage it may give rise to much vanity 


and selfishness, it is in the main a healthy tendency. But © 
when in the course of time the average, ordinary, surface self— 


the self with which we are all only too familiar—has been 


fully evolved and firmly established, the day may come when, ~ 
owing to adverse conditions, the growth of the soul will be 


arrested and the ordinary self will come to be regarded as the 
true self, as the self which the man may henceforth accept and 


rest in, as the self in virtue of which he is what he is. Should — 


the desire for self-aggrandisement survive that day, the door 
is thrown open to selfishness of a malignant type and to 
general demoralisation.” ' ; 

It would really seem more hopeful to start with original 


sin which must be battled against from childhood, rather than — ! 


with the “ average, ordinary, surface self” which must be “ fully 
evolved and firmly established” before the soul apparently 
can have a chance of meeting it face to face in order to 
prevent the man regarding his ordinary self as his true self. 
At least he has the advantage of knowing where he is with 
Original Sin ! 

But it must be confessed that Mr Holmes’s thought is hard 
to grasp and his meaning may easily be misunderstood. 

Now, some of Dr Montessori’s and of Mr Holmes’s 
educational theories are, 1 believe, false just because they 
depend for their value on this principle, explicitly taught by 
Mr Holmes and implicitly by Mme. Montessori—that human 
nature, unless some untoward ewternal influence is brought 
to bear, can and will develop completely “good.” Others 
which are compatible with a belief in the presence of 

1 What Is and What Might Be, 
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| an infinite capacity for good co-existently with an inherent 
| capacity for evil, though often open to not a little criticism, 


have much real value. 

The nature as well as the similarity of their educational 
views is illustrated by a story which Mme. Montessori first 
tells, and which Dr Holmes quotes as a sort of text to his 
book The Tragedy of Education. 

Dr Montessori tells how she once saw in the Pincian 
Gardens a baby boy intent on shovelling gravel into a little 


y pail. As his nurse could not persuade him to leave his task 


and come home, she herself filled the pail with gravel and put 
it and him together into the perambulator, “ with the firm 
conviction she had given him what he wanted.” The child 
cried in protest; for what he really, if unconsciously, desired, 
says Dr Montessori, was to “ co-ordinate his voluntary actions ; 
to exercise his muscles by lifting; to train his eye to estimate 
distances; to exercise his intelligence in the reasoning con- 
nected with the undertaking; to stimulate his will-power by 
deciding his own actions ; while she who loved him, believing 
that his aim was to possess some pebbles, made him wretched.” 

Whether or no these two educationalists think the baby 
should have been allowed to remain where he was indefinitely, 


_ they do not say; it would seem so. At all events, the first 


necessity, the sine gua non of all methods, is, we are told, 


- complete liberty for the child physically and morally. The 


child must do entirely as he chooses, provided only he is 
taught that his pleasure must not be at the expense of others. 
A wayward child must not be reproved or punished. If not 
really ill, he should merely be placed to play by himself and be 
treated with extra consideration and tenderness, till, tired of 
his own company, he returns to play with his schoolfellows. 
Again, says Mme. Montessori, we make the great mistake 
of demanding obedience from little children, pretending that 
a forced voluntary action exists; we find children very 
disobedient, and are in despair because we try by prayers, 
orders, or violence to get what is in reality too difficult, even 
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impossible, to get. We think that the child’s will must be 
broken, that it is good for him to give up his will to that of 
adults. Thus there grows up childish timidity, a moral malady 
acquired by a will which could not develop. Children should 
rather be trained by right exercises unconsciously to educate 
their will-power at the same time as they are training their 
physical and mental capacities; and later on obedience, which 
is “natural” in older children, will be easy to those who have 
thus learned by self-discipline how to obey. As an instance 
of perfect discipline developed by such methods Mr Holmes 
tells how once, in “ Utopia,” Egeria, arriving by some accident 
an hour late at her school, found all the children had set them- 
selves to work by the time-table. Mme. Montessori, after 
describing the happy absorption of her little pupils in their 
work, and the way in which four-year-old children carry 
tureens of soup and trays laden with glasses of water without 
any mishap, and their attentive service of their little school- 
fellows at dinner, says: “ If we try to think of parallels in the 
life of adults, we are reminded of the phenomena of con- 
version, of the superhuman heightening of the strength of 
martyrs and apostles, of the constancy of missionaries, of the 
obedience of monks. Nothing else in the world except such 
things is on a spiritual height equal to the discipline of the 
Children’s Houses” (!!). 

Now, the habit of mind which represses the self-expression 
and constant activity of the little child simply because it is 
troublesome to the adult, and that administers sharp rebuke 
for actions unfortunate in result but not really “naughty ” 
in the child, is of course not uncommon. And even educated 
and devoted mothers will fall into the mistake of so constantly 
giving orders to do or not to do this or that to their little 
ones, that without unnatural and unhealthy repression the 
children cannot check their impulses and desires, and 
so contract an unfortunate habit of disobedience. But most 
intelligent teachers and mothers know that these are mistaken 
methods, and it is no new gospel that tells us so. It is 
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doubtless excellent that children should, while concentrating 
themselves on tasks that please them, be also learning self- 
mastery; and it is useful that we should be reminded that a 
little child cannot with advantage to itself be constrained to 
exercise itself on a distasteful task, and that directly it ceases 
to work voluntarily the exercise is bad for it. The very 
same sort of exercises with hooks and eyes which form part 
of Mme. Montessori’s methods for children were, when lately 
found to be demanded of children as a means of assisting 
the family budget, condemned, and rightly, as child-labour 
of the worst kind. 

But, valuable as it undoubtedly is to educate the power 
of self-control physically and indirectly, that will never be 
enough. If we believe that every child will learn to recognise 
in himself a law of sin warring against the law of his mind, 
we cannot too soon insist on the categorical imperative, “Thou 
shalt and thou shalt not.” It is misleading to suggest that, 
because in concentrating himself on doing an exercise he 
delights in a child is training his will, he is therefore training 
his will not to do evil (the greatest criminals may, and often 
must, be men of real self-control and will-power); while it 
is absurd to compare the happy self-devotion of children to 
the fulfilment of tasks which, as Dr Montessori points out, 
satisfy all their developing capacities, with the struggles of 
adolescent or mature men and women to sacrifice their human 
impulses and desires to what they feel to be a higher and a divine 
command. The wayward child in the Children’s House who 
is isolated but petted may very soon forget his naughtiness ; 
but why does Dr Montessori think that it profits him to 
ignore entirely the fact that waywardness is wrong? The 
child knows it, and very soon he knows that his elders are 
aware of it also; then why ignore the fact? If the method 
pursued by Dr Montessori succeeds in disguising the fact 
from him, such success is a condemnation of the method. 

All through their writings Mr Holmes and Dr Montessori 
appear to think that happy obedience, happy easy discipline in 
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the discharge of lessons and duties all congenial to the child, is 
a proof of the power to do what is uncongenial. It is not so. 
That a school may be, and should be, a place where boys and 
girls obey willingly—where they learn happily to govern them- 
selves—is not of course questioned ; and there are, as was said 
above, many such schools in this country. But there are other 
aspects of this desirable state of affairs. Are our reformers 
quite sure that children develop so much more “naturally” in 
such a school than in an unregenerated school ? 

To begin with, we must take into account the effect of a 
corporate life, of an atmosphere which envelops each child 
alike, of suggestion acting on a number of children together. 
And the sort of discipline that Dr Montessori and Mr Holmes 
describe, though it is one which the children maintain 
voluntarily themselves and not one enforced by drills or 
threats against their will, is the result of a kind of suggestion 
with which young children—and girls often up to an advanced 
age—very readily fall in, but which acts less happily with older 
and abler children, and less successfully with boys than with 
girls. Now Mr Holmes’s Utopian school was one in which 
few if any of the pupils were over fourteen, and, as he says, 
they were not clever or exceptional, and therefore they were 
more receptive and less critical. The present writer knew 
well a school wonderfully like Mr Holmes’s description of his 
Utopian school, and it also had an age limit of fourteen. The 
exact incident described by Mr Holmes as illustrating the 
perfect discipline among the Utopians might any day have 
occurred in this school, and many similar sort of incidents did 
occur. But among the older and abler girls one detected a 
certain uneasiness, a tendency to revolt against the atmosphere 
of the school. 

We do not think Mr Holmes gives—I wonder whether 
in dealing with older children Dr Montessori would give— 
due weight to the development of critical and self-conscious 
instincts in older and abler children, to the reticence, reserve, 
and shyness of self-disclosure which really often find relief in 
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those very mechanical methods of teaching which we con- 
gratulate ourselves on having to a large extent outgrown. 
Thus abler children over a certain age often become uncom- 
fortably aware of the genial, friendly atmosphere of their 
school, and some of them take refuge from their self-conscious- 
ness in the adoption of a manner which may be described not 
seldom as sullen and defiant. An understanding teacher may 
see through this, and often help to steer the boy or girl through 
these difficult years, but such children will not and cannot be 
as the Utopians under Mr Holmes’s Egeria. Again, the self- 
consciousness which makes boys, as a rule, wish to shirk the 
observation of their masters, often makes girls, sometimes 
unconsciously, seek that of their mistresses, and helps them to 
produce in the school the happy atmosphere of glad _ self- 
discipline. Such an atmosphere and such a discipline have 
their value, but it is very easy to exaggerate that value, and 
I think Mr Holmes and Dr Montessori both tend to do so. 

It is these general principles of education and discipline 
which I feel most demand attention, because they are 
intimately bound up with a belief and theory with which I 
am in complete disagreement; but probably it is the more 
detailed methods—at least in the case of the Montessori 
system—which attract the most notice. 

All educationalists are in danger of becoming slaves to 
‘their methods. The present writer has a vivid recollection of 
a * criticism lesson ” in a training college which shall be nameless. 
The mistress of method—a clever young woman—at the close 
of the lesson said that the teacher had made one fatal error ; 
and the audience of students sat anxious and alert while she 
led up with impressive eloquence to the disclosure. It came: 
«The teacher gave her class a piece of information”! Most 
of us have had occasion when listening to lessons given by 
some conscientious young teachers to wish they had never 
heard of the heuristic method. And we think some “ Montes- 
sori mothers” who yield to the sudden temptation to button 
their little child’s shoe will feel they have committed the 
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unpardonable sin in education. Mme. Montessori lays great 
stress on the exercises for the senses of touch and sight, 
and her insistence on the fact that up to a certain age the 
child perceives more accurately through the sense of touch 
than that of sight is well worth remembering, and lends great 
interest to her methods of teaching to write and read. At 
the same time, we cannot help feeling that all the elaborate 
devices for training these senses—the hooking, buttoning, and 
lacing frames for teaching the processes of the toilet, the 
elaborate frames with insets of wood of different sorts—are a 
trifle superfluous. A child can practise on his own boots or 
shoes without a buttoning frame; a little niece of the present 
writer’s could perform practically the whole of her toilet at 
three and a quarter years; and even if the acquisition of 
complete facility is somewhat more delayed without the aid of 
the buttoning and lacing frames, at least it comes without the 
introduction of artificial as opposed to “natural” methods, 
which should please some theorists. 

A good deal, in fact, of what Dr Montessori lays stress on 
may be seen, and is seen, in many sensible, simple, we might 
say commonplace, homes. It is possible that her long experi- 
ence with defective children left her unprepared for some of 
the characteristics of normal ones; or is it that the study of 
children for pedagogic reasons is so minute that a sense of 
proportion—one might almost say common sense—tends to 
disappear? Whatever the reason, Dr Montessori frequently 
professes herself astonished with characteristics, delightful 
indeed, but familiar to us in children, and attributes these to 
the “greatness of the human soul,” till now hidden from her. 
There are several instances of this, but one on which Dr 
Montessori herself lays much stress is the lesson in silence. 
She regards the complete, “fascinated” silence which the 
children observe when hushed by lower and lower voiced 
suggestion as full of spiritual significance. But anyone who 
has by saying “ Hush!” in the right manner brought an eager 
look followed by one of abstraction into a child’s face, or who, 
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| like the present writer, has fallen back with unfailing success 


| upon a “silence game,” played much as Mme. Montessori 


describes it, to quiet noisy children in a play centre, will think 
that, whatever the psychological explanation, the phenomena 
have less spiritual import than she believes. 

But her methods of teaching to write and read are not 
open to such criticism, and are very interesting and valuable in 
their suggestiveness; for by utilising the tactile exercises she 
helps children to write, and write well, at a very early age. 
And the fact, to which she draws attention, that the recognis- 
ing of letters and words is not the same as reading, and that a 
child can, while still very young, learn to do the former and so 
be prepared to read without effort, is, we fancy, not always 
taken sufficient advantage of, if indeed it is fully recognised 
at all. 

The methods for the training of the senses of hearing and 
smelling Mme. Montessori has elaborated less; her sugges- 
tions here seem to us very much less valuable. She thinks 
that “when we have produced a vibratory education of the 
whole body ””—(what does this phrase exactly mean?)—* through 
wisely selected sounds, giving a peace which pervades the very 
fibres of his being, then” (she believes) ‘these young bodies would 
be sensitive to crude noises, and the children would come to 
cease from making ugly and disordered noises.” Such sensitive- 
ness would be a great misfortune to the possessors of it. One 


| . other criticism must be made on Mme. Montessori’s teaching 


as regards the education of the senses. Speaking of the need 
of supplying aids to purity, she says: ‘“ Austhetic and moral 
education are closely related to this sensory education. 
Multiply the sensations and develop the capacity of appreciat- 
ing fine differences in stimuli, and we refine the sensibility and 
multiply man’s pleasures . . . there must be a fineness of the 
senses if we are to appreciate harmony. The zsthetic harmony 
of nature is lost upon him who has coarse senses . . . from 
the enjoyment of gross pleasures vicious habits very often 
spring. ...” Now, while admitting at once that vice is often 
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associated with a lack of power to appreciate any but coarse 
and sensual forms of excitement, one feels that only the over- 
optimism that underlies Dr Montessori’s system, as it does 
Mr Holmes’s, can make her apparently blind to the fact that 
with the refinement of the esthetic senses we multiply the 
channels of temptation, and that vice is as often associated 
with esthetic development as with the lack of it. Adsthetic 
development is a good to be desired, but Dr Montessori’s 
method offers no real hope of greater resistance to vice in the 
coming generation. 

It is well that reformers should arise not only to prove 
that we are not merely stagnating, but also to cause us to 
reconsider our systems; and these two reformers have made 
useful suggestions as to the desirability of leaving children 
more alone and freer, as well as regards some special methods. 
But let us beware of all and every educationalist when he 
comes to us offering hope for the reform of humanity through 
any system, any methods. ‘There is but one way of salvation, 
and from that Mr Holmes deliberately, and Dr Montessori, it 
seems to me also, in reality, turn away. They are Utopians 
because they are “of this world” while they believe they are 
combating “ this-worldliness.” If education is to make boys 
and girls hate the evil and choose the good, it will not succeed 
in this greatest of all tasks simply by surrounding them with 
an environment in which good things are attractive and 
delightful, in which they are always happy, always occupied— 
and profitably occupied—in congenial tasks, and in which 
irritating conditions such as stimulate discontent or jealousy 
are absent. 

The older belief that punishment and correction, unpleasant 
and uninteresting tasks unintelligently pursued, were of them- 
selves desirable may be said to have disappeared, and no one 
wishes to recall the methods it fostered. But the moral out- 
look under that system was more hopeful than under that 
which these optimists uphold. There was real value in many 
old methods, including even the application of the rod, in the 
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accurate learning of syntax and of unpalatable lessons with 
but little reason to the child beyond the fact that his teacher 
said he ought to learnthem. Under the older systems children 
at least realised that duty would call always with a stern voice ; 
| they knew that the right course often was and would be the 
harder alternative. 

| If the coming generations are to be stronger and better 
_ than our forefathers, if they are to care less than this genera- 
_ tion for the things that may be classed under “externalism,” 
to fall less a prey to sins of the flesh, they must be trained 
| from childhood not only to love the good but to hate the evil ; 
and that they may do this they must know from the first that 
_ temper, waywardness, and disobedience are moral and not only 
physical evils; they must be taught to endure hardness con- 
) sciously and not merely unconsciously, and that in the fight 
| for the best and highest there must first be self-conquest. 

This ideal could be upheld in a schoolroom with fixed seats 
and the rest of the things which are anathema to many of our 
reformers. It will never be taught in the Utopian schools of 
| Dr Holmes’s dream, nor is there anything to show that the 
Montessori schools will uphold it. Those who feel within 
_ themselves and face steadily around them the power of evil 
| know that it can be overcome only by a power without us 
greater than ourselves; and if we put our trust in systems of 
education which do not teach that truth, or in the goodness of 
human nature which those systems have but to develop, to over- 
| come that evil, we are doomed to failure and defeat, to a 
tragedy far more real and infinitely more terrible than the most 
| pessimistic critics of the past can disclose as having befallen 
| previous generations of a race, assuredly never perfect, but 
great precisely in the consciousness of its own intrinsic 
_ imperfection. 

| ELEANOR T. WEBB. 


Oxrorp. 


THE PLAIN MAN’S RELIGION IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


G. G. COULTON. 


SincE all civilisation is a matter of comparison, and since 
every criticism of the past is by implication a criticism of our 
own age also, it is most important to make up our minds as 
to the real place of the Middle Ages in human evolution. 4 
priori, all believers in human progress would expect the period 
to be better than antiquity, and worse than our own time. 
But we may not write history like this; we must check @ 
priori considerations at every point by recorded facts; and, 
while surviving records have led some men to conclude that 
the Middle Ages were actually inferior to antiquity, others 
again believe that they were, on the whole, superior even to 
modern times. Very few would care to go back to them, 
but many argue, either explicitly or implicitly, that an age in 
which religion dominated all society was necessarily a greater 
age than this of ours; and that, however much we may have 
gained in many ways, we have lost, and are still losing, the 
Pearl of Price. Newman was one of the few who have dared 
to put this boldly and uncompromisingly; but very many 
seem to reason implicitly from some such premises, and still 
more seem to halt between two opinions. For the study of 
medieval history, therefore, one of the first requisites is to 
face this question, and to decide it as far as possible for our- 
selves. Medieval Europe accepted one single creed and one 
set of religious forms; was it, so far, more developed or less 
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_ Now, if we are to be quite frank here, we must begin by 
| being frank with ourselves. In religion, as in most other 
| things, are not we ourselves far more influenced by current 
practice than by current theory? Do we not too often pay 
| lip-homage to the ideal, and practical homage to the average 
" standard of life around us? And which of us has not recog- 
-nised his own human nature in those wild words of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, who had been trained under the Calvinism 
_ still common fifty years ago, who had broken away from it, 
_ and who summed up his future hopes in a single line: “The 
_ chances are, I go where most men go.” In most cases, it 
_ may be said that ninety-nine points of our religion are matters 
of heredity or environment, while only the hundredth point 
is conscious and characteristic. But it is precisely the con- 
_ scious and the characteristic that is worth our study ; for, as 
_ Professor William James has put it, though there may be 
' very little difference between one man and another, it is just 
_ that little which is of paramount importance. And, though 
_ the actual amount of difference has often been very much 
_ exaggerated, there was something very characteristic about 
| medieval religion, as compared with classical times on the one 
| hand and the twentieth century on the other—about religion 
as conceived in the mind of the average medieval man. 
We can mark it best, perhaps, by going back a long way 
first. Gibbon sneers at Tertullian’s boast that a Christian 
mechanic could give an answer to problems which had puzzled 
the wisest heads of antiquity. But is not Gibbon’s criticism 
a rather dangerous half-truth? From a wider point of view, 
must we not count it a real step forward in civilisation that 
the artisan should seriously attempt to answer these questions 
at all? Christianity certainly brought in this new spirit; and 
_ the spirit is all-important. The belief in a crucified carpenter 
_ —the conviction that the highest triumph may be begotten of 
_the completest earthly failure—did, as a matter of fact, take 
more men out of themselves, and took them further out of 


_ themselves, than anything else since the dawn of history. We 
~ Vor. XIV.—No. 3. 39 
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may see this best by taking a really striking example of later 
Pagan culture, like Marcus Aurelius. When Marcus Aurelius 
quotes, “The Poet hath said, ‘Dear city of Cecrops,’” and adds 
to himself, “but wilt not thou say (rather), ‘O dear City of 
God !’” we feel no surprise that those words should have been 
written a century and a half after Christ. They might have 
fallen in the most natural way in the world from the mouth 
of Tertullian’s artisan; it is in a pagan book that they 
come upon us with such startling force: so far, Tertullian’s 
boast is justified. Lord Chesterfield reminds us that the 
first and foremost requisite for the art of pleasing is the 
wish to please. Similarly many philosophers, from Socrates, 
through Roger Bacon and Descartes down to Darwin, have 
taught us that the first and foremost requisite for knowledge 
is the wish to know; that (to put it into very modern terms) 
the mind is like a photographic camera, and even the enormous 
variations of power or delicacy between one instrument and 
another are secondary to the question whether the instru- 
ment is being turned in the actual direction of the object, 
and is being steadily focussed upon that object. What the 
medieval mind did was to focus itself in a practical spirit 
upon inquiries which, hitherto, had been mainly academic. 
Multitudes were now convinced that they had souls to save, 
and that salvation was the most practical aim of every human 
being; even the driest treatises of scholastic philosophy are 
inspired by that final aim. Even those who think that the 
Middle Ages went as far wrong here as they went in 
alchemy and astrology, must still recognise this historical 
fact in itself. And, one-sided as this mental impulse was, 
it is difficult to imagine any other impulse living through 
the barbarian invasions. The study of the mechanical and 
physical sciences, which had attained to such an almost 
modern development in Alexandria, proved quite unable to 
survive. Salvation, then, was the one practical study of the 
Middle Ages; and different minds pursued it according 
to their several bents. At the top of the scale, from 
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St Augustine down to St Bernard and Nicholas of Cusa, 
really great men strove to reconcile the intensest pursuit 


of personal salvation with the highest altruism and the 
widest human outlook. At the bottom of the scale, of 


_ course, the jostle for salvation was gross and frankly immoral. 


The vulgar caught inevitably at what was least defensible in 
the official religion—not only its relic-worship, which became 
as materialistic as any savage magic, but also the static idea of 
salvation, the theory held even by the most spiritual Christians, 


~ that the one thing of importance was the last moment before 


death—that this, for good or for evil, could outweigh a whole 
life which had gone before it. Hence the frequent fights of 
saints with devils on their very death-bed. Inthe Middle Ages, 
as in later Puritanism, we find both extremes; on the one hand, 
a man going through life with the serene conviction that he 
was earmarked by God’s mercy for final salvation; on the 
other hand, an equally good or better man trembling for his 
fate as long as he had physical strength left to think at all. 
While the very best felt like this, the vulgar naturally fell into 
grosser materialism. I do not think that mere callous in- 
humanity can account for one of the strangest phenomena of 
the later Middle Ages—the systematic denial of the last church 
rites to condemned criminals, against which great churchmen 


often fulminated in vain. In modern Sicily, among the poorest 
classes, an executed criminal is a saint. Pitré has noted that 


men pray “in the name of the holy gallows-birds.” This is 
perfectly logical. The crowd has seen a man publicly executed 
after partaking of the holy wafer, which would not be given to 
him unless he had just confessed and been absolved. His soul 
is, at that moment, unquestionably on the right side of the 
balance ; next moment he is launched into eternity. By all 
ecclesiastical logic you are more certain of that man’s final 
salvation, after due purification in purgatory, than of the most 
saintly liver whose last moments had been less convincing ; 
therefore the Sicilian vulgar pray for help to the souls of the 


holy gallows-birds. It is difficult not to read this backwards 
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into the refusal of sacraments to the medieval gallows-bird. 
The thing is perfectly logical ; nothing could have saved the 
population from it but faith—reasonable faith as distinguished 
from credulity. 

There never has been an age of faith, in this sense, and 


there never will be. Reasonable faith implies the highest — 


tension of the human faculties—the determination on the one 
hand neither to contradict nor to overlook anything that reason 
can decide for us; and, on the other hand, the full stretch of 
our imagination to anticipate reason, to find living significance 
amidst the mass of what would otherwise be mere detached 
observations. This will be exceptional in every age. The 
Middle Ages were not Ages of Faith in the sense of holding 
firmly to certain dogmas with all their faculties; in the sense 
of proving all things and holding fast only to that which was 
good. It is usual and convenient to call them the Ages of 
Faith; it would be more accurate to call them the Ages of 
Acquiescence. 

This acquiescence was enormously facilitated, of course, 
by the thoroughness with which Roman Catholicism had 


adopted the idea and discipline of an imperial State religion. — 


The hierarchy was so exactly modelled upon the imperial 
bureaucracy that an ecclesiastical map of France before 1789 
is practically a political map of Roman Gaul. There was 
therefore an enormous concrete element in medieval religion, 


and naturally the ordinary mind clings to the concrete. A — 


great many medieval religious ideas grew up from below, and 


were only adopted and defended by the theologians after the | 


official church, having attempted in vain to eradicate them, 
had determined to adopt them and make the best of them. 
The more abstract dogmas, inherited from the early ages of 
Christian discussion—the Greek ages, tinged with Greek 
philosophy,—these more abstract. dogmas never seem to have 
influenced the popular mind very much. We may say of 
them, as Dr Johnson said of the free-will controversy, “ All 
theory is against freedom of the will, all experience for it.” In 
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| the Middle Ages, even more than now, the ordinary mind was 
_ influenced infinitely less by current theory than by current 


practice ; “the chances are I go where most men go.” 

But the acquiescence was unquestionably enormously 
greater than now; and we can perhaps arrive at the clearest 
idea by taking complete acquiescence as the general rule, and 
noting the main exceptions, whether intellectual or voluntary ; 
whether because people misunderstood, or because they 
knowingly rebelled. 

At the lowest end of the scale come the coarse and glaring 
exceptions; the men who were temperamentally irreligious, 
and in whom the current beliefs were only just strong enough 


_ to lend point to their blasphemy. The case of William 


Rufus is well-known; his refusal to amend his ways after a 


_ serious illness, and his answer to the remonstrances of Bishop 


Gundulf of Rochester : “‘ By the Holy Face of Lucca, God shall 
never have me good for all the evil that He hath brought upon 
me!” Medieval preachers, especially in Italy, bear frequent 


_ testimony to the subtle and deliberate blasphemies which dis- 


appointed gamesters would excogitate from the distinctive 
tenets of the Roman Catholic faith; to their exquisite outrages 
heaped upon the Virgin Mary; and to the fury with which 


they would turn upon the statues of Christ or His saints, 
_ breaking off a hand or a nose in revenge for their dis- 
_ appointment. 


Infidelity proper, however, was a great deal more common 


in the Middle Ages than is generally supposed. We find it 
_ just below the surface in the most unexpected places. Of 


Perugino, whose pictures certainly are more refined and 


_ spiritual than the average, Vasari tells us that he never could 


get any belief in God into that hard head of his. We may 
roughly divide medieval scepticism into three classes: (1) 


Academic scepticism, the centre of which was at Paris. (2) 


Political scepticism, the disbelief of men like the Kmperor 
Frederick II., whose policy was anti-papal and anti-clerical, 
and who therefore were under every temptation to attack the 
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foundations of current orthodoxy. (38) There was also a great 
deal of scepticism, generally more or less involuntary, among 
clergy and laity. Im the nature of the case, it would be 
impossible to prove this exhaustively by documentary 
evidence ; but frequently, and in the most unexpected places, 
Wwe come across scattered hints whose wider significance is 
unmistakable. One of the best-known instances is in 
Joinville (§ 46); still more illuminating is an autobiographical 
fragment from Johann Busch, a contemporary of Thomas a 
Kempis and a member of the same religious Congregation. 
Busch, who became a fairly learned man, and a monastic 
reformer of remarkable tact and energy, thus describes his 
own noviciate in the years 1418-19 (ed. K. Grube, p. 395). 
He had come to the monastery from a model religious school 
as a model scholar of seventeen ; and he writes: ‘“* How many 
temptations I suffered in that noviciate, especially concerning 
the Catholic faith, is known only to God, to whom all things 
are open. For God was so great and glorious in my heart, 
that I could not believe Him to have put on our flesh and 
to have walked upon this earth in such poverty and lowliness. 
When therefore the Gospels were read in Refectory, I thought 
within myself, ‘the Evangelists do all they can to praise that 
man, and then my heart would cry out within me, ‘Thou 
knowest, it is not true that this Jesus is God.’ Yet then I 
said in my heart, ‘I will die for the truth of Christ’s divinity.’ 
Then would my heart cry again, ‘Thou wilt die for it, yet 
shalt thou see that it is a thing of naught.’ And seeing that 
our father St Augustine, and other doctors of the first four 
centuries, wrote and preached that this Jesus was God, then 
I thought within myself, ‘how strange, that such wise men 
should fall into such folly as to dare to assert of this man, 
whom they never saw, that He is God!’ Yet, notwithstanding 
all these temptations, I was all the while a good and true 
Catholic. But God Almighty suffered me thus to be tempted, 
because my experience enabled me, in after times, to free many — 
others who were buffeted with the same temptations.” Busch’s 
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‘ contemporary, St Bernardino of Siena, who had perhaps heard 


more confessions than any man then living, gives the same 
report of his experience. He says, “‘ There are very many who, 


_ though leading exemplary lives, are grievously troubled con- 
‘cerning many articles of the Faith” (De. Ev. Aet., Opp. ed. 


De La Haye, ii. 37). Other slighter indications entirely bear 


| out this testimony as to the wide diffusion of involuntary 
scepticism. Moreover, in proportion as we draw nearer to 
the sixteenth century we get increasing evidence of a more 
_ voluntary popular scepticism. The author of Piers Plowman, 
_ who had lived through the Black Death and the other terrible 


visitations of the later fourteenth century, complains of the 
frequency with which the dogmas of the Church were now 
criticised by the man in the street (c. xii., 35 ff. and 101 ff.) :— 
« Now is the manner at meat, when the minstrels are still, 
The lewd against the learned of holy lore dispute,” 
He gives detailed instances, and adds :— 
«Such motives they move, these masters in their glory, 

And maken men to misbelieve that muse upon their words.” 
Moreover, the author is himself an example of the spirit 
whose excesses he deplores. He is one of several fourteenth- 
century writers who try to escape from the hard saying of 


the Church that all Pagans and Jews, even the best of them, 


must be damned. This humanitarian (and, to that extent, 


anti-dogmatic) leaven had long been working; kindly minds 
' among the common folk had long sought every possible 


outlet from this terrible Calvinism of medieval doctrine. 
More than a century earlier, the great Franciscan mission- 


q preacher, Berthold of Regensburg, shows us the efforts of 


the popular mind in this direction. Some men insisted that 
souls would become clinkered by perpetual roasting, so that 
hell-fire would have no further hold upon them. Others 


} argued that God, in pity for his own handiwork, would 
| finally give the sinner a comfortable refuge even under 


Satan’s nose (Predigten, ed. Pfeiffer, i. 386). Dante, again, 
shows traces of this revolt of human kindness, when he exalts 
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Ripheus to heaven, and dares to put the excommunicated 
Manfred in purgatory, adding “the priestly curse doth not 
so utterly destroy, but that a green shoot of hope may 
spring up from the blasted trunk.” And perhaps the most 
interesting of all is that old woman whom Joinville’s friend 
Brother Yves met in the streets of Acre, bearing a chafing- 
dish of live charcoal in her right hand, and a flask of water 
in her left, and saying that she meant to burn up Paradise 
with the one, and quench hell-fire with the other, so that 
no man thenceforth might do right for the hope of heaven 
or for the fear of hell, but only for the pure love of God, 
who is so worthy and can do for us what is best (§ 445). 

I need not further labour the point that much of medieval 
faith was simply passive acquiescence, and that the attempt 
to grasp at a living faith, to understand as well as to believe, 
was often unsettling alike to the simple and to the learned 
mind. We may find the reason for this general passivity in 
the overwhelming pressure of a highly organised hierarchy— 
the strongest organisation in all medieval society. ‘There was 
a tendency to forgive everything in the flock so long as it was 
acquiescent, and therefore the mass of the flock tended more 
and more to leave religion in the hands of the professionals, 
and to restrict its own share to the narrowest and most 
mechanical routine. ‘The layfolk understood even less of the 
Mass than an ordinary village congregation does in modern 
France or Italy ; they often failed to follow the service even 
in its vaguest outlines. The Burgomasters of Strasburg 
regularly heard lawsuits in their official pew in the Cathedral 
during daily mass; and it was one of St Louis’s titles to 
sanctity that he very seldom suffered a minister to come and 
talk with him at this time, “except occasionally after the 
Gospel had been said.”* During the sermon, as Berthold of 
Regensburg and St. Bernardino show us, there was a running 
fire of conversation, and even of definite interruptions. The 


1 Dacheux, Getler de Kaysersberg, p. 67; Acta Sanct, Bolland, Aug. V. 
Vita IL, ¢. iii, § 38. 
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| ignorance of the Bible text, not only on the part of the laity, 
| but also on that of the clergy, is difficult to exaggerate.’ 

And this dissociation of ceremony and spirit, this dualism, 
| was to an enormous extent encouraged by the hierarchy itself. 
_ Those who wished to communicate too frequently were con- 
stantly discouraged by the clergy. Anything like weekly 
| communion was very rare indeed among the laity; the few 
| who desired it could very rarely obtain it. Again, it is 
significant that the word conversion, in the religious sense, 
is almost entirely confined to monks. It is very rare indeed 
to meet with it in Bunyan’s or Baxter’s sense. To enter a 
monastery was to be “converted”; this is the sense the word 
bears even in Canon Law. The more personal devotions of 
the later Middle Ages were intimately bound up with popular 
mysticism ; they were to a large extent unsacerdotal, though 
not antisacerdotal; and here, as usually in the history of 
religion, we find mysticism stimulating free thought. Popular 
mysticism was one of the main currents in the stream which 
led to the Reformation. 

I have emphasised the routine character of most medieval 
religion; but we must fairly remind ourselves how much of 
all civilisation is routine. All progress seems to follow the 
same rough formula: first, conscious effort, successful or un- 
successful ; then what seems most successful becomes habitual 
-and subconscious; lastly, the subconscious becomes even 
instinctive. The formalism of medieval religion must not 
blind us to the fact (which seems to me almost indisputable) 
that these forms were in general healthy and beneficent. The 
most hypocritical sinner among the clergy testified by his 
hypocrisy to what all clergy were supposed to be, and very 
many really were. The laziest and most useless priest did 
still form one link in a vast network of activities, and mainly 
beneficent activities. The remotest parish or ecclesiastical 
district was more or less directly linked up with the Pope; 


1 T have dealt in some detail with this subject in the seventh of my Medieval 
Studies ; “ Religious Education before the Reformation.” 
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and the Papacy was not only by far the longest succession of 
sovereigns, but also by far the most disinterested. With all 
their faults, the Popes bore witness to an ideal which was 
more altruistic, more universal, more modern, than that of the 
temporal rulers of the Middle Ages. Moreover, amid all their 
lapses and infidelities, the Popes did, on the whole, work for 
that ideal more consistently than kings and princes worked for 
theirs; there was more continuity of policy in the Papacy than 
in any other European state. We may look upon the gradual 
submergence of this system by modern civilisation as a con- 
summation not only inevitable, but much to be desired; yet 
still we ought not to forget that many peaks now submerged 
did, in the Middle Ages, stand high above the average level 
of human thought and conduct. 


Moreover, it is very difficult to see how the world could 


have got on, after the break-up of the Roman Empire, without 
some such routine. We can scarcely exaggerate the cumulative 
effect of the unselfish thoughts and higher aspirations which 
cling round the very walls of a church. The common, un- 
educated man who says Our Father there regularly, even 
with only a small fragment of his mind, and without con- 
sciously counting up the myriads of the past with whom 
those words put him into direct communion—the man who 
regularly says those two words Our Father is, even by this 
routine, made more conscious of the brotherhood of man than 
by almost anything else in the very dull course of his life, 
except, no doubt, by the direct action of his family affections, 
if he has a family. Even the many gross minds of the Middle 
Ages to whom the Devil was almost a greater reality than 
God, had at least advanced a little step beyond the aboriginal 
savage who has little or no power of conceiving anything but 
the tangible and the visible. 

A French scientist, not without malice, recently took 
home a little phial of holy water from the stoup of the nearest 
church, and found in it, under the microscope, an extraordinary 
number and variety of bacilli. But, after all, an idea is as 
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| great a reality as a bacillus; civilisation has to count as 
| seriously with the one as with the other; and both are almost 
equally invisible to the uneducated multitude. Is it an 
exaggeration to say that there are as many ideas hanging 
| about a church as there are bacilli? that even the commonest 
man may thus pick up one or two ideas which he probably 
' would never have picked up in any other way? and, if this 
is to some extent true even in our age of board-schools, is it 
not a hundred times truer of the Middle Ages? 

However, with all that can be said for the value of routine, 
historical fact compels us to place the religion of the ordinary 
medieval man in just that intermediate position which in logic 
|_we should have anticipated. It was an enormous advance to 
take religion so seriously as the early Christians took it, and 
to organise it so democratically as it was organised at first. 
But the religious democracy, in self-defence, became more and 
more of a despotism ; formulas stiffened until they lost a great 
part of their meaning: the new became old, and this old 
became the enemy of all other novelties; over against the 
thousand beneficent activities of the Church we must put 
the thousand cases in which she forcibly suppressed other 
| beneficent activities: in short, the development of mankind 
since the Reformation has not only been necessary—it is not 
only a fact which we have to face—but it is part of a world- 
_ process to which we must do homage. And we shall best and 
most sympathetically study our ancestors of the Middle Ages 
in the light of these facts and of this world-process. We shall 
know them best if we regard them not as men who enjoyed 
higher privileges which they were unable to transmit to us, 
but as men who struggled hard to become what we (if only 
we will) may be—who struggled hard and. pathetically, and 
were held back partly through fear of the Great Unknown, 
but still more by positive physical obstacles, which have since 
been swept away by printing and steam. 


G. G. COULTON. 


Great Suetrorp, CAMBRIDGE. 


PROLEGOMENA TO AN ESSAY ON 
MIRACLES, 


Tue Rey. F. W. ORDE-WARD. 


Nullum miraculum, O quantum miraculum. 

God governs the world still, as He always has, by Illusion. 
When we proceed to examine this assertion, it is not as dread- 
ful as it sounds at first hearing to uneducated ears. Never 
at any time of the earth’s history were men prepared or even 
able to accept the entire truth about any subject. It had 
always to be local, temporary, particular, according to the 
time and place and people and their necessities. “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Had our Lord given His disciples or contemporaries more than 
imperfect and relative truths, He would have spoken in vain. 
He was obliged to adopt the principle of accommodation, and 
adjust His teaching to the language and thought of His age. 
Accordingly, He gave them incomplete statements, simple 
presentations of simple facts. As the reporter can never 
report beyond his own level, so any period is absolutely unable 
to receive much more than the period has learned: it may and 
does, when the required teacher arrives, take in a little more, 
but only a little. God adapts His revelations precisely in 
this way—milk for babes, meat for men. The final word, the 
complete word, never was and never will be and never can be 
spoken on earth. St Anthony would have preached to minnows 
as minnows and not as whales. God never left Himself without 


a witness, but the witnesses are always partial. The truth had 
604 
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to be mixed with more or less picturesque matter, painted on 
| a background of allegory and proverb and parable; it was at 
_ the utmost a half truth or quarter truth, and associated with 
_ symbolical and legendary subjects which appealed to the 
popular imagination and did not overtax the understanding. 
It could always be called Illusion, it could never be considered 
__ Delusion. The error in it was the human element, the verity 
_ was the Divine portion. It is as certain as anything can be 
| that only thus at first could the truth be represented, through 
a glass darkly and as it were riddling-wise. Early races were 
taught exactly as we teach children, through the vehicle of 
fairy tales and by a kind of object-lesson or kindergarten 
| machinery. The light was depicted through a veil more or 
' less luminous and transparent, the miliew of universal Maya 
or Illusion. By such definite indefiniteness were the profound 
doctrines of free-will, immortality, God’s Fatherhood, the 
Vicarious Sacrifice of an ever-suffering God dimly shadowed 
forth to prophet and poet, teacher and preacher and _ priest. 
The eternal offering of Christ, for ever crucified, for ever 
dying and rising again, the Divinity of man and the Humanity 
of God, could not be otherwise proclaimed. They might be 
| suggested, intimated, partially revealed in various ways, but it 
was impossible to explain them in logical syllogisms. By meta- 
physical conundrums, through the union of opposites, by bold 
_ affirmations and yet bolder negations, they entered into tem- 
_ porary configurations. By the brutality of mere facts (so called) 
and mere laws (so called) court philosophers and court theo- 
logians like Harnack and Eucken would have conveyed no 
useful information. The reason is but one way, and that the 
worst way of imparting knowledge, when the reason stands 
alone. The emotions must be first touched and the imagina- 
tion captured. Or rather the appeal was bound to be to the 
whole man and not a part, and this the last developed, not 
to the purely intellectual powers, divorced from all that gave 
them life and colour and point and force and meaning. ‘God, 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 


Pe 
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by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in His Son.” The human spirit — 
in God spoke to the Divine spirit in man, deep called to 
deep, in the sole manner possible. By dream and vision, by 
adumbration and broad outlines, from the misty mountain 
peak and the unfathomable abyss, came flashes of glorious 
mystery, the incommunicable ultimates were darkly com- 
municated and as darkly apprehended. But still God went 
on teaching man, and man went on slowly and dully 
learning line upon line, line upon line, here a little and 
there a little. 

But the avenues of learning were by no means confined 
to those already mentioned. There remains the most im- 
portant of all, the one natural and inevitable and universal 
pathway to Truth—namely, Miracles. We in the twentieth 
century have a very great deal to learn about these. 
We often hear people, raw smatterers, declare that Science 
has shown the utter impossibility of Miracles. But the 
reverse is rather the case. No true Science has any a priort 
objections to them, the Science that cultivates the open 
mind and open door. On the contrary, it is always ready to 
examine the pretensions of Miracles, and many of its prota- 
gonists have accepted them in principle. Only mere léttérateurs 
like Matthew Arnold and quack “ scientists” would dream of 
condemning them beforehand, and set out in the light (or 
darkness) of a foregone conclusion to examine them, with the 
whole case prejudged. They stand on their merits, on the 
evidence external and internal, and must be treated accordingly. 
Should the premisses established appear to be sound, Science 
will be obliged to define a Miracle, as it would define Chance 
or any unusual occurrence, as an undiscovered law. Universal 
inductions are, by the conditions involved, absolutely im- 
practicable. We are at the present, even now, acquainted 
but with the merest fringe of “facts” and “laws” in the 
cosmos which keep perpetually changing and compelling us to 
reshuffle our cards, in the presence of new and enormously 


oh 


- exigencies of the situation, to govern the world by Illusion, 
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extended combinations. We have apparently fixed on an 
impregnable basis a certain “law,” on the strength of certain 
alleged “facts ” to-day, and then to-morrow fresh facts emerge 
above the horizon and oblige us to enlarge our scheme or 
synthesis and re-state the old syllogism with fresh terms that 
lead to fresh inferences. The immortality of a day is gone 
‘‘ And we hear the sound of the sexton’s tread, 
As he goes to the grave to bury his dead.” 

Many of the certainties of Science rank with those of racing 
and cricket and nobody takes them seriously, least of all the 
true men of Science who know that at the best they are but 
working hypotheses. The indissoluble atom, for instance, has 
gone the way of all the old hasty and hoary assumptions, and 
it may very well happen, before long, that the admirable 
electron will follow its example. The old notions of space 
and time having been successfully challenged by Science and 
superseded by the “Principle of Relativity.” The great 
mathematicians have accomplished this. And so Science, 
instead of disputing the probability or improbability of 
Miracles, should be the very first to welcome them, and test 
them as it does any new element. Presumptions undoubtedly 
are more in their favour than against them. The veriest 
smatterer in science at any rate knows this—that it abounds 


in seeming contradictions and impossibilities. And yet the 
incongruities that might be antecedently dismissed as things or 


processes that do not happen, prove in the end to be positive 
events. There are many great teachers of biology and 
chemistry who would readily agree with the theologians, and 
say with them credo quia impossibile. Because both Science 
and theology start and must start with unverified and un- 
verifiable assumptions. We begin in both with faith and 
not with reason. No one but a sciolist should inquire if 
Miracles are true. That is not the question to be asked— 
indeed, it is no real question at all. We,have seen that God 
has been compelled, by the conditions of the case, by the 
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z.e. by the presentation of only partial truths, because 
nothing more could be understood. And we have shown that 
it could not conceivably have been otherwise. Granted such 
and such materials, such and such a state of mind, such and 
such a degree of knowledge, and the inexorable results followed. 
Particular antecedents involved particular consequences, as a 
simple sum in mathematics or a simple syllogism in logic. 
Miracles happened, and Miracles were bound to happen, because 
they were the appropriate events in a world that breathed a 
miraculous atmosphere. History proves, if it proves anything, 
that the belief was general. Miracles were true to the time 
and to the people, as they are still to those multitudes who 
even now live in the same time. They were not supernatural 
incidents, because they occurred regularly or irregularly in 
Nature, and for the same reason they could not be contra- 
natural or even preternatural. They were simply the clash 
of the material and the spiritual elements, adjusting and re- 


adjusting their respective claims and endeavouring to shake — 


down into some sort of working agreement—if indeed the 
material and the spiritual were not two sides of one and the 
same thing. We have even now but faintly scratched the 
surface of the world, we have an infinitude to learn and yet 
more an infinitude to unlearn. It is of small moment whether 
Miracles were true or false when everyone accepted them and 
believed in them. At any rate, they produced the impression 
of truth, and millions of souls lived and died by them. What 
better and stronger criterion could we find? Miracles were 
true to history, true to human nature, true to the requirements 
of the time, and the Divine Reign of Illusion—not Delusion. 
What further, what fairer, provision could anyone demand? 
Of course, no Miracle ever was or ever could be entirely and 
absolutely, objectively and subjectively, true. ‘Though, as we 
have seen and said before, we have no right to press that point ; 
it would be stupid and unscientific to do so. Miracles were 
and are all parts of the Great Illusion of the Divine Govern- 
ment, but none the less real and inspiring on that account. 
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‘They contained and contain the measure of truth fitted for the 


time, no more and no less, 
Men in the old days, when religion rightly entered into 
every department and detail of life, really lived, because they 


walked by faith and not by sight. Nobody ever did great 
_ things by the rule of reason alone. Nobody ever saved his 


soul or his brother, or went to heaven by a formula or because 


| 242=4, Rather on the ground of the paradox 2+2=5 or 
more. We do not live in a logical world. And, whatever 
_ God may be, assuming that God is something more than a 


pious theological fiction, His work and His words suggest 
Him to be the very opposite of logical—eds ob yewperpel. The 
inconsequences of Nature strike us most: that the sweet 


| produces the bitter and the bitter the sweet, the like pro- 


duces the unlike, and the part is greater than the whole. 
That there are among us even now men and women possessed 
of miraculous powers will only be doubted by the ignorant 
and the stupid and the perverse, who profess to believe 
the evidence of the senses and no more—though this is the 
very last thing that Science would believe. Their maxim, 
nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fucrit in sensu, exists but 
as an exploded fallacy. And some day, as Christ said, we 
shall be able to work greater Miracles than He did. When 
that day arrives, we shall think but little of the power. ‘T’o 


work a Miracle will be no more than to make a mud pie. The 


transformations of character on the moral and spiritual plane 
are immeasurably grander than Miracles on the physical plane. 
The quickening of a dead soul ranks higher than the quicken- 
ing of a dead body. Miracles of healing have lasted as 
long as the world, and they stand in a class by themselves. 
They occur every day, as any doctor can testify. And the 
Miracles that seem to violate the laws of Nature only con- 


~ tradict our very limited knowledge of Nature and its laws. It 
_ has been objected that they prove nothing, and the same may 
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be said of Paradise Lost and Hamlet and any great work of 


art. But that should assuredly not count against them. 
Vou. XIV.—No, 3, 40 
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Christ’s wonderful works were deeds of mercy, and signs that 
spirit was greater than matter. He invariably taught by 
Illusion and the Law of Accommodation, as He said again 
and again. We read more than once: He did not many 
mighty works there (in particular places) because of their un- 
belief. He was limited by His materials, by the medium in 
which He acted, by the time and the place and the people and 
the atmosphere. 

If, in support of a certain doctrine, a man declared that 
to prove its truth he would turn a stick into a stone, he 
would prove nothing of the kind, but if successful he would 
only prove himself to be an expert juggler. All that Christ 
proved by His Miracles was the power of spirit over matter, 
the transcendence of faith and love. This is not an age of 
faith, though unquestionably of credulity, and men of Science 
are not the least offenders ; men who swallow the most absurd 
and preposterous explanations of Miracles, which are often 
much harder to believe than the Miracles themselves. When 
we cannot classify an event or an action, and cannot place 
it under a particular category, we feel disposed to call it a 
Miracle. But Science reveals more and more the infinite 
possibilities of mere matter, which seems to be encroaching 
on the domains of mind or spirit. Indeed, it seems as clear 
as such an obscure subject can be, that mind or spirit amounts 
almost to everything and matter to nothing. True Science 
has dissolved all the solidities and fixities and substantialities 
of matter and re-solved them into invisible and impalpable 
activities. Without the slightest intention of so doing, it heaps 
Miracle on Miracle, especially in the nervous system, “the seat 
of multitudinous synapses or intervals.” And the magical trans- 
formations without name and without number, that take place 
in the laboratory of the body and in the cortex of the brain, 
are infinitely greater than any physical Miracles recorded in the 
Gospels. How the inorganic becomes organic, the inanimate 
animate, the unconscious conscious, might well paralyse with 
awe any thoughtful observer. The real wonder is that the 
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New Testament contains so few and most of them such simple 
Miracles. We should reasonably have expected many more. 
Omnia demque in miracula exeunt, atque ex miraculis incipiunt. 
The few selected and recorded appear to be but types or 
specimens of far larger classes. In fact, nobody, not even the 
greatest experts and authorities and specialists, knows every- 
thing about anything. The deeper we probe into Nature’s 
secrets, the deeper the darkness and the mystery. “Verily, 
Thou art a God that hidest Thyself, O God of Israel the 


_ Saviour.” And it is the mystery that saves us. The more 


we follow and are able to interpret the curves of life, and the 
intensiveness that produces the extensiveness of the different 
phenomena, the more we are stupefied by what Newman calls 
God’s “ adorable mysteriousness.” What is life in its thousand 
thousand forms? It stands out as something inscrutable and 
inexplicable and unintelligible at the last, it begins and ends 
in mystery and miracle. The philosophaster and the scientist 
or the sham professor of science want to reduce all to 
mechanical agencies and material facts, though matter really 
no longer exists, but phenomena refuse to be so crudely and 
cursorily treated. These men want to cut and square every- 
thing down to the sort and size of their particular theories. 
They refuse to leave any vacancy, any unknown or unnamed 
places on their maps. If it cannot be done fairly, it must be 


_done somehow, whether by force or fraud. There are no 


empty corners or crosses in their world. And there stands 
Christ crucified for ever. If the facts will not come into line, 
so much the worse for the facts. They will make immedi- 
ately an arbitrary and imaginary alignment. Were there no 
mysteries, there would be no margin for wonders, no infinite 
plus. Alas, many are the wand-bearers, but few the myste. 
We need not agree with Gibbon when he wrote: “To 
the politician all religions are equally useful, to the populace 
equally true, and to the philosopher equally false.” While, 
on the other hand, Plutarch said it was harder to doubt than 
to believe. And yet there is a common ground, on which 
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the champions of Miracles and the opponents of Miracles 
may well meet and join hands. But we want more criticism 
and not less criticism, if it is only the right kind of criticism, 
just as we all suffer fools gladly if they only talk the right 
kind of nonsense. And the common ground is that of Illusion 
—not Delusion, or partial and relative truth. If men of 
science and metaphysicians would but have the courage of 
their innermost convictions, they would confess with the 
mystic there is no verity to be attained except in the union 
of opposites and in results that we cannot explain and yet 
must believe. Every religion contains violent contradictions, 
insoluble antinomies,-that yet adjust themselves in worship. 
Solvuntur vivendo. Miracles are just the unexplored con- 
tinents of thought, into which we are slowly penetrating. 
Who would care to dwell for a moment in a world where 
everything was obvious and open and explicable according 
to cut-and-dried rules? It would not be life at all, but 
death of the most horrible kind! The Miracles and mysteries 
that confront us everywhere give the charm and colour and 
surprise, the blue sky, that make work and play possible and 
desirable. And a God who could be explained, or quantified 
by the logician among other predicates, would be no God for 
us. The very sparrows would peck at Him. A God who 
could be proved would have no churches and no worshippers 
—certainly not the men of Science. And a God who did not 
work Miracles would fail in His chief function, of exciting 
wonder and awe, interest and inspiration. It would be terrible 
to know everything—like the Daily Mail and the modern 
schoolgirl ! 
Nullum miraculum, O quantum miraculum. 


F. W. ORDE-WARD. 
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eee EMPTY PURSE.” 
A MEREDITHIAN STUDY FOR THE TIMES. 


Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


By “‘the empty purse” I do not mean the exchequer of any 
nation at war. It is the title of a long poem which George 
Meredith published in 1892, and which I propose to analyse, 
not so much for the sake of its literary qualities as in order to 
bring out the argument and the ideas. I have been often 
asked for help of this kind by teachers who discover in some 
of their more intelligent pupils among the higher forms an 
interest in Meredith’s poetry which feels for something more 
than artistic structure and rhythm. The Empty Purse is not 
important on that score. It has gleams of genuine poetry now 
and then, especially in the last two pages, but it is not poetry ; 
_ it is disfigured by recondite allusions and pedantic classical 
references,’ it moves jerkily, and it rarely sustains a high note 
_ of expression. Meredith is said to have confessed that it was 
not poetry, but that he chose verse in order to express certain 
ideas for which he could not find adequate outlets in his novels 
—a puzzling statement, for several of the criticisms upon luxury, 
education, and social reform, which are the theme of The 
Empty Purse, had been, and others were to be, reflected in the 
novels. Perhaps he meant that he did not see his way to 
make a hero in fiction out of a youth who had squandered his 
heritage. He humorously declines elsewhere to hitch another 
tract to the prodigal son of the New Testament parable, but in 

1 These are explained in Mr Trevelyan’s indispensable annotated edition 


of the poetical works (London: Constable & Company, 1912). 
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effect this is exactly what he has done in The Empty Purse. 
Its sub-title is, ‘A sermon to our later prodigal son.” The 
sermon is unconventional enough—a word on the mischievous 
effects of luxury. Goldsmith had touched this point in The 
Deserted Village, but the touch was slight and did not wreck 
the poetry. Meredith crushes a psychological and social argu- 
ment into his verse, and both suffer in the process. But the 
argument is so trenchant and daring that it is worth while to 
straighten out the lines of his economic and educational 
philosophy. 

He had already played with the phrase, “the empty purse,” 
in the nineteenth chapter of The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond, where the hero is speaking of his father and himself at 
the end of their resources. ‘Our purse was at its lowest ebb; 
he suggested no means of replenishing it, and I thought of 
none. He had heard that it was possible to live in Paris upon 
next to nothing with very great luxury, so we tried it... . 
‘ The poet is perhaps, on the whole, more exhilarating than the 
alderman,’ he said. These were the respective names given by 
him to the empty purse and the full purse.” In the poem, 
however, Meredith makes the empty purse a moralist, not a 
poet. The hero is a fashionable youth, who has emptied his 
pockets and wasted a large fortune in riotous living. His 
purse is as thin as the skin sloughed by a serpent and left 
hanging on a whin-bush. Look back, says Meredith, and con- 
sider what has brought you to this sorry plight. 

« Let memory lead thee back 

To where waves Morning her fleur-de-lys 

Unflushed at the front of the roseate door 

Unopened yet.” 
He had been the heir of an aristocratic family, petted and 
pampered from his birth. He had been accustomed to have 
his wishes and his very whims gratified, and so this spoiled 
child of wealth passed on to manhood. “The worshipped 
small body had aims.” They were not at first entirely material. 
Dreams and ideals visited him in the days of his youth. 
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Romance dawned on him through woman, “sheaf of the 
wonders of life,” till, like Richard Feverel, he had an experience 
of the world’s mystery through the other sex, and perceived 
the existence of beauty and chivalry." But he had been 
brought up badly. A great scholar once remarked that he 
thought the saddest words of the Old Testament were: “ Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall.” The hero of The Empty Purse utterly fell from 
his early dream and ideal, and he fell because he had been 
trained to think himself superior to other people* and entitled 
to gratify his desires at any cost to others. This false view of 
life proved his undoing. His command of money enabled 
him, unfortunately, to indulge the sensuous, selfish appetites 
which lie so near to the ideal conception of woman. 
“ Thereanon the keen passions clapped wing, 
Fixed eye, and the world was prey.” 

Woman especially became his prey. Meredith describes how 
this youth regarded her with the same hideous desires as Lord 
Fleetwood in The Amazing Marriage or as Heriot in The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond (chap. lv., “ His talk of women 
still suggested the hawk with the downy feathers of the last 
little plucked bird sticking to his beak ”). 


1 Meredith marks this in a later novel (Lord Ormont and his Amuinta, 
chap. iv.) as a dangerous stage. ‘‘It is the special peril of the young lover of 
life, that an inflammability to beauty in women is in a breath intense with him. 
He is, in truth, a thinly-sealed volcano of an imperishable ancient father, and 
has it in him to be the multitudinously-amorous of the mythologie Jove. Give 
him head, he can be civilisation’s devil.” 
2 Meredith had already noted this in the second chapter of The Egoist. 
“ He had received the domestic education of a prince. Little princes abound 
in a land of heaped riches. . . . As they are bound in no personal duty to the 
State, each is for himself, with full present and, what is more, luxurious 
prospective leisure for the practice of that allegiance. . . . The little prince’s 
education teaches him that he is ether than you.” The hero of The Empty 
Purse received the sae insidious training. 
«‘ Away over heaven the young heart flew, 
And caught many lustres, till someone said 
(Or was it the thought into hearing grew ?) 
Not thou as commoner men !” 
But Sir Willoughby Patterne never treated women as the hero of the poem did. 
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“ And O the grace of his air, 
As he at the goblet sips, 
A centre of girdles loosed, 
With their grisly label Sold !” 


Only, as his mentor points out to him frankly, he did not 
realise that he was a centre of adulation not for his own sake 
but for the sake of his money. He was courted and flattered 
because he was rich, and for no other reason. Also, this self- 
indulgence meant the gradual decay of his soul; as he waxed 


gross, his nature became “hollow, more hollow at core.” — 


It was the transmigration of this “nation’s elect” into a 
beast, glutting his appetites because in his folly he knew no 
higher aim. 

Now, in the loss of his money, his soul has a chance. It 
is a hard blow, but it may bring him to his senses. The 
youth may free himself from the bestial power of gold and 
become a “man” at last. Meredith appeals to him to over- 
come his “disgust of the sermon in rhyme” and listen to 
the plain truth about his opportunity of life on the terms 
of Nature. 

First of all, he will have to work for his living. That will 
be good for him; it will teach him that he is not superior to 
the common discipline which falls to the sons of earth. 
Hitherto his inherited wealth has walled him out from whole- 
some contact with the elementary laws and duties of life. 
He has interpreted life from an unnatural position, and the 
result has been a misconception of the world. 


“ What blinkers are they who look 
From the state of the prince or the millionaire! 
They see but the fish they attract.” 


Poverty will do him the rough but healthy service of shatter- 
ing these artificial relations to his fellow-men, and putting him 
in a position from which he can understand human nature 
better, through kinship and co-operation. 

One of his temptations will be to wax cynical over human 
nature. Meredith warns him against this besetting sin of 
those who have fared as he has, and who use their ex- 
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perience of flattering false friends and of loose women’ to 
draw up a verdict against humanity in general. You have 
no business to cast anathemas “upon Providence, women, the 
world” ; you only know some lower types of men and women, 
and after all you are yourself to blame. Meredith has no 
sympathy with the misanthropy of a Timon of Athens, and 
he is careful to lay stress on his favourite idea that cynicism 
is a deadly sin against humanity. When you are stripped of 
your wealth and its narrowing influences, he tells the youth, 
you may learn what human nature really is; but that know- 
ledge will not come automatically, and it will never come if 
you slip into the easy habit of maligning your fellow-men, as 
though the specimens you have had the misfortune to meet 
were representative. A man is not necessarily the better for 
losing his money. He may retain, even in poverty, a stubborn 
belief in money still. His regret may be, not for what selfish 
luxury has made of him, but for the opportunities of in- 
dulgence that he has lost. Misfortune may have only taught 
him to denounce or bewail the ingratitude and shallowness 
of his fellow-creatures. In that case, his purse has been 
emptied in vain. He must see to it, Meredith argues, that 
in losing his money he does not lose faith in humanity ; 
his main regret must be not for the empty purse but for 
the life which has been almost emptied of manliness and 
_ comradeship. 

But you are at liberty to blame the absurd social system 
under which you were brought up: 


* srandmotherly Laws 
Giving rivers of gold to our young, 
In the days of their hungers impure.” 


Meredith is willing to make this allowance for his reprobate. 


1 «Thou wilt spare us the cynical pout 
At humanity: sign of a nature bechurled . . . 
Thy knowledge of women might be surpassed.” 
Compare Lord Ormont and his Aminta (chap. xii): “His ejaculation 
“Women !’ was, as he knew, merely ignorance roaring behind a mask of 
sarcasm,” 
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It is never wholesome for a man who has gone wrong to lay 
the blame wholly or primarily on his environment; he must 
begin by acknowledging his personal responsibility : 


* Relate what things thou legally didst 
Fer the Archseducer of flesh.” 


But once this is done, a man may be allowed to trace the 
directions in which false ideals and foolish habits current in 
his age have warped his career. Meredith holds that his hero 
ought to speak out on this factor of the rake’s progress, not to 
excuse himself but to secure some readjustment of the situa- 
tion. You must not, he says, be content to pick yourself out 
of the gutter. You must not rail against society for having 
put a gutter across the rich youth’s path. You must do what 
you can to get that gutter removed. ‘This is the theme of The 
Empty Purse ; Meredith summons his prodigal to social service, 
and encourages him with the thought that his dearly bought 
experience may be turned to the business of cleaning and 
straightening the social environment for the benefit of the 
next generation. 

The “ grandmotherly Laws” are those which permit men 
to amass large fortunes and property—“ with little regard to 
the creatures they squeezed ” '—and to bequeath these to their 
children. What Meredith has in mind is the modern reverence 
for property, especially in the form of money. He criticises 
this passion for wealth and for the transmission of wealth as a 
subtle form of greed, which is anti-social; better for society at 

1 In Celt and Saxon (chap. xv.) a wealthy Englishman is deseribed, who 
made a large fortune; but, Meredith adds, no one said anything about his 
“dependence upon the conjoint labour of his fellows to push him to his eleva- 
tion. As little did they think of foretelling a day, generations hence, when 
the empty heirs of his fellows might prefer a modest claim (confused in state- 
ment) to compensation against the estate he bequeathed: for such prophecy 
as that would have hinted at a tenderness for the mass to the detriment of the 
individual, and such tenderness as that is an element of our religion, not the 
drift of our teaching.” The words “an element of our religion’’ echo the 
saying in The Empty Purse that “crowds of illogical Christians, no doubt,” 


occupy the position of the wealthy who shut themselves away from the needs 
and claims of the common people. 
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large, better for the men themselves,’ certainly better for their 
children, if such wealth were distributed. Hardly anywhere 
else has Meredith attacked capitalism so bluntly. He does 
not give any clear exposition of the reform which he would 
like to see initiated. It is impossible from his pages to make 
out what form of modern socialism tallies with his ideal. The 
one fact about which he is explicit is the criminal folly of per- 
mitting great possessions to come into the hands of inexperi- 
enced young men at an age when the majority of them are 
practically certain to waste their money and themselves.’ It 
is his conviction of this which prompts him to strike at 
the modern fetish of Property. The progress of society 
from the ethics of the savage should make it clear that a 
change of this kind is the next step to be taken towards 
the light.’ 

He recognises that it is an unpopular crusade. You will 
be howled at and cursed, especially by the press (“though 
Journals be guns”), for venturing to propose a reform of this 
kind. Never mind. Take ridicule and opposition manfully, 
in the hope of scouring the house of Life for the next genera- 
tion. These laws of private property need to be civilised in 
the interests of human brotherhood ; and as for the anger excited 


_by proposals of reform—why, that is 


“The portion of them who civilise, 
Who speak the word novel and true.” 


To endure such denunciation will purify your own nature, as 
nothing else can. 


1 You must teach the plutocrat, 
*« How for his giving, the more he will get ; 
For trusting his fellows, leave friends round his sons.” 

2 “In the hands of a young man, wealth is an invitation to devilry’’ (The 
Amazing Marriage, chap. xix.). 

8 A clear exposition of Meredith’s objection to property may be found in 
Edward Carpenter’s paper on “ Civilisation” (Civilisation: Its Cause and Cure), 
which argues that the growth of private property tends to draw man apart from 
Nature, from his fellow-men, and from his real self. Or, in his paper on “ Private 
Property” in England’s Ideal. Hither of these is a useful prose comment on 
The Empty Purse. 
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“The young generation! ah, there is the child 

Of our souls down the Ages ! to bleed for it proof 

That souls we have.” 
And souls to-day mean brain, the possession of democratic 
convictions, the refusal to let precedents and traditions fetter 
progress. ‘Let brain democratic be king of the host.” Just 
as the organising genius of Rome drove roads across the forests 
and marshes of Britain, so the inspiring force of progress to- 
day comes from a steady brain, which sees ahead the needs 
of the next generation and drives through any obstacle to meet 
them. This, says Meredith, ought to nerve you to face ridicule 
and opposition from “the senile lords in a parchment sky,” as 
he designates lawyers and political upholders of the status quo. 

The penitent prodigal must, therefore, ally himself with 

the progressive cause of social democracy; that is his one 
chance of salvation. Once he was 


“A Conservative youth, who the cream-bow] skimmed, 
Desiring affairs to be left as they are.” 


> 


Now, he must take ‘“‘ Youth’s natural place in the fray,” as a 
young reformer or, in Meredith’s phrase, “a Tentative,” 
“ A Tentative, combating Peace, 
Our lullaby word for decay.” 

This recalls a happy retort of J. K. Stephen, four years 
earlier. Meredith seems to have asked him what the dickens 
he expected to come to, if he started as a Tory. Stephen 
inserted in his short-lived weekly paper, The Reflector, the 
following advertisement: “The gentleman who recently asked 
a younger man what the dickens he expected to come to, if 
he started in life as a Tory, is referred to the precedent of 
Mr Gladstone.” If Meredith could have assumed that all 
young Tories would evolve on these lines, he might have been 
reconciled to a Tory start for young men, but evidently he did 
not feel justified in making such an assumption. 

At this point he introduces a characteristic warning against 
violence and exaggeration in the new propaganda. ‘Those who 
head such a revolutionary movement are apt to be unjust to 
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the opposite side ; they are tempted to forget that it is brain 
_ which must prevail, and that they serve the cause best if they 


take pains to understand the case of their opponents, and thus 
to convince them. ‘The progressive cause does not rest simply 
on warm sentiment, but on reason; it is based on a rational 
idea of the world’s purpose, and it is not helped by violence. 
“There will come an immediate decree 

In thy mind for the opposite party’s decease, 

If he bends not an instant knee. 

Expunge it.” 
Remember, says Meredith, that those who take the Conservative 
side are not necessarily knaves.' The old aristocratic party 
had their virtues and their part to play in the advance of 
society. Respect their dislike of change; it is intelligible in 
the light of what they had to come through. “There are 
those whom we push from the path with respect,” men who 
in their day were not all wrong, and who have won the very 
ground from which you seek to advance. The Radical cannot 
afford to disregard history ; rightly understood, the past en- 
courages him for the future.” Meredith pours contempt on 
the rhetorical demagogue who appeals noisily to the passions 
of the crowd, who reviles his opponents indiscriminately, who 
sees only what is before his eyes and therefore fails to see 


‘It truly, who is perhaps sincere but certainly overheated.’ 


Wisdom is not produced by this furious frenzy. “Take 


eloquence,” said a Frenchman—Paul Verlaine, I think—*“ and 


wring its neck.” If that is good advice for a preacher, it is 


1 The best illustration is the character-sketch of Romfrey in Beauchamp’s 
Career, which shows how Meredith, for all his Radical sympathies, could do 
justice to the qualities of the Conservative aristocrat. 

2 This idea is worked out in the poem Foresight and Patience. 

8 He had urged this in 1865, in a letter of remonstrance and advice to 
Captain Maxse: “ You presume to declare yourself as if, perceiving a system 
to be faulty, it was an imperative duty to explode every shred of it to the 
winds. . . . You speak, my dear Fred, of the deepest questions of life? They 
are to be thought over very long and very carefully before they are fought 
over.” In Zhe Empty Purse this becomes— ' 

“ Giants to slay 
Demand knowing eyes in their Jack,” 
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good for a social reformer, provided that we define eloquence 
as rhetoric in Meredith’s sense of the term, the blowing of hot 
steam from an empty or a narrow brain.. He wanted his 
young prodigal to push fearlessly against abuses, but he fore- 
saw the danger of generous feeling evaporating in disorderly 
agitation or in noisy declamation. ‘ With rhetoric loose, can 
we check man’s brute?” We cannot, he replies. Such 
methods mark intoxication for the mob, not sanity; they 
denote a reversion to the savage level, whereas what is wanted 
for democratic progress is balanced wisdom, which shows its 
strength by moderation, by a sense even of humour, and by 
a comprehensive appreciation of the problem. The impulses 
of a reformer may be unselfish, but if they are mere impulses 
they become sour and narrow. Test your argument by this: 
“Ts it accepted of Song?” He does not mean that genuine 
democratic principles must be capable of being made the theme 
of an oratorio or of being put into verse, but that they must 
preserve the moderation and harmony which are the marks of 
true wisdom, as opposed to violence and one-sidedness which 
spell weakness in the Liberal as well as in the Conservative 
party. Wild statements indicate a lack of fundamental brain- 
work, and therefore a defective sense of “justice, whose voice 
is a melody clear.” Without justice, nothing can be produced 
which will be of value to the next generation. But, as 
Meredith was keen enough to recognise, it is possible to be 
extremely unjust in pleading for justice. He had already 
touched this truth in the pages of Beawchamp’s Career, and 
he was to reiterate it soon in one of the most penetrating 
passages in Lord Ormant and his Aminta—the well-known 
discussion in the seventeenth chapter on the frequent in- 
feriority of eminent persons to “the people we call common,” 
in point of large wisdom and openness of mind (“ Unless we 
have the sense of justice abroad like a common air, there’s no 
peace, and no steady advance. But these humble people had 
it”). His sheer sympathy with reformers of the social order 
leads him to insist on the value of a just mind, as he sends 
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out the hero of The Empty Purse to his crusade. Nothing 
is to be gained by exciting mob-passions or by developing 
a vendetta of class against class. The effective reformer will 


equip himself with a historical appreciation of the world’s 


purpose and take broad views of the present situation ; instead 
of allowing himself to wax blindly furious against the opposition 
of his own day, he will recognise that this must be handled 
with a firmness which cannot afford to weaken itself by 
irritation or exaggeration. He will apply his mind to the 
problem of which this opposition is a symptom, and the 
diagnosis will make him generous without abating his de- 
termination to eradicate the disease. To cut yourself off from 
your fellows in a fury of impatience, says Meredith, may be 
very showy, but it is a barren method. Nothing comes of 
the showy, imposing, and noisy agitation which at this stage 
of progress ignores the supreme importance of a grasp of facts 
and a devotion to ideas. 

The sustaining passion of the reformer, who realises the 
tides of social progress welling up to him through the past 
generations, is the thought of the next generation, the sense 
of unselfish responsibility for the welfare of the race as repre- 
sented in those who are coming after him. 


“ Keep the young generations in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house.” 


Instead of the egotistical life you once led, refuse to think 
of yourself, even of your personal immortality, and be content 
to promote the interests of those who follow you on earth. 
That is Nature’s inspiring lesson for the individual.’ Fulfil 
her law, and you will understand and experience what Life in 
this world really means. Let your sad experience nerve you 
to save. others from the same plague of dangerous wealth. 
Expiate your share in these “ grandmotherly Laws” by agitat- 


ing for their repeal in the interests of the community, and as 


1 The individual is only “a dot or stop” in the sentence which is being 


" spelled out through the ages ; he must not claim to be more. 
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you agitate remember two things. One is, don’t be afraid of 
repeating. Give variations on the same idea ; 


* Iterate, iterate, harp on the trite.” 


The other is, don’t lose your temper. History is one of the 
means which impart this flexibility of mind to the reformer. 
**Qur preacher to win is the supple in stiff”—that is, the man 
who has imagination enough to be persuasive and who can 
bend in order to gain his point, instead of thinking that con- 
victions are to be rammed home by force of lung power and a 
disregard of prejudices. You must always argue “in measure, 
with bearing polite ”—as Beauchamp‘ sometimes failed to do. 

Meredith has now finished his appeal for the progressive 
movement as a career for the prodigal who desires to make 
something of his remaining years and strength. He concludes 
by assuring the youth that there is a fine future on earth for 
men, if only they can be brought to recognise that wealth is 
not a monopoly of the few, but intended by Nature for the 
common good of all. 


“ By my faith, there is feasting to come, 
Not the less, when our Earth we have seen 
Beneath and on surface, her deeds and designs : 
Who gives us the man-loving Nazarene, 
The martyrs, the poets, the corn, and the vines. 
By my faith in the head, she has wonders in loom ; 
Revelations, delights.” 


When money is: viewed as the means to attain luxuries for 
oneself, it proves the great separator. When it is regarded as 
something better than this, better than a private possession to 


1 «The sense that he was left unaided to the task of bending his tough 
uncle, combined with his appreciation of the righteousness of the task to 
embitter him and set him on a pedestal, from which he descended at every 
sign of an opportunity for striking, and to which he retired continually baffled 
and wrathful, in isolation” (Beauchamp’s Career, chap. xxxviii.). That is partly 
what Meredith means in the words which I have ventured to italicise in the 
above quotation—“ by my faith in the head.” The healthy motive of hope 
for the progressive cause must be in a reasoned sense of the relation between 
the individual and society ; and unless this is held fast, the reformer is in danger 
of becoming not only embittered, and therefore ineffective, but pessimistic in 
face of contemporary opposition, 
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| be hoarded for oneself or for that extension of oneself which is 
called one’s family, when the true pleasures of the world are 
sought and found in brotherly living and mutual service, then 
two refreshing results follow. One is, a deliverance from the 
selfish strife of classes and parties. The real meaning of the 
world is seen to lie in 
“ Glad eyes, frank hands, and a fellowship real : 

And laughter on lips, as the birds’ outburst 

At the flooding of light. No robbery then, 

The feast, nor a robber’s abode the home.” 
Which is what William Morris sung in more melodious stanzas 
and medieval prose. The other outcome is a closer intimacy 
with Nature, which for Meredith as for Wordsworth means 
human nature as well as the universe of outward things. Once 
we are sensitive to the divine presence in mankind, not simply 
in our own class but in men as men, “ we feel deep to Earth at 
her heart,” and through comradeship with them enter further 
into the meaning of our world. 

So Meredith dismisses his young friend to the career of 
serving and reforming his age. He admits it is not a romantic 
_ business. It means steady labour and a strain. But he can 
) give two counsels for the road. One is a piece of advice 
which he had already put into the prose of Dr Shrapnel, 
that ardent social democrat (in the twenty-ninth chapter of 
Beauchamp’s Career).’ 


“If courage should falter, ’tis wholesome to kneel. 
Remember that well, for? the secret with some, 
Who pray for no gift, but have cleansing in prayer, 
And free from impurities tower-like stand.” 


Some natures, he means, will be the better for this instinctive 
communion with the Eternal, which purges them from self- 
regard. But, for all natures, life will furnish homely joys, 
_ and these are the best refreshment. It is not luxuries but the 
. 1 “Take this, my Beauchamp, for the good in prayer, that it makes us 
_ repose on the unknown with confidence, makes us flexible to change, makes 
us ready for revolution—for life then! ... Prayer is the recognition of 
- laws,” and so on. 

2 For it is, 


Vot. XIV.—No. 3. 41 
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common, simple interests of existence that provide us with 
a zest for the day’s work. A religious man, who knew his 
Bible, would clinch this truth, especially in our martial days, 
with the Psalmist’s words : 


“He shall drink of the brook in the way, 
Therefore shall he lift up the head,” 


and continue his victorious pursuit of the foe. But Meredith 
was not fond of quoting the Bible, and he did not write The 
Empty Purse in wartime. He takes a parable’ from the cart- 
horse, slaking his thirst at a trough by the road, his nostrils 
widening at every draught of the simple food. That, says 
Meredith, is a reminder of the sources from which the worker 
can hope to refresh himself as he plods forward. As he serves 
this Earth and asks for nothing better than what is common 
to all, he will not fail to be invigorated from time to time. 
The moral sustainments of life are not recondite, and they are 
invariably provided for those who do not shun the dusty high- 
road of their duty. 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


1 Three years later he told a correspondent (Letters, vol. ii. p. 478), “I 
have lived long enough to see that our chief agoniser and thwarter is im- 
patience. One of the prettiest spectacles to me is a costermonger’s donkey 
going blithely at the trot. Our maxim should be, merry in harness—while 
we have to serve.” © 


THE TYRANNY OF BENEFACTORS. 
MARY WILKENS HOYT. 


Tue longing to tyrannise would seem to be a phase of the 
impulse to self-realisation, and “the will to power” a force 
not less strong in human nature than “the will to live.” The 
desire to dominate may manifest itself in a variety of forms ; 
but it is probably most dangerous when it masquerades under 
its most plausible disguise, and appears as benevolence itself. 
We resist or despise the man who displays his love of mastery 
by torturing his slaves, by robbing his dependants, or by 
flaunting in purple and fine linen; but how may we defend 
ourselves from him who sacrifices himself for our good, and 
spends his life striving to force us to think and to do what he 
_ knows will make us better and happier? ‘The tyranny of love, 
the most subtle of all tyrannies, seems to have been born 
-into the world with Christianity. The Pagan religions, having 
no suspicion that a man should be his brother’s keeper, did not 
persecute one another; but the Christian Church was com- 
pelled to force men to be saved; an inquisitor, for instance, 
who loved his neighbours as he loved himself, who knew the 
true God and the one way of salvation, dared not permit others 
to imperil their souls by listening to heresy, and must needs 
crush out all beginnings of independent and dangerous thought 
The Golden Rule has seldom been interpreted by Christianity 
as meaning “ Thou shalt let thy neighbour alone even as thou 
wouldst thyself be let alone.” 


__ It seemed for a time, indeed, as if all the world would be 
627 
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compelled to become of one mind, those who differed having 
no way of escape from the pressure of the tyranny of the com- 
munity; but suddenly there was revealed beyond the seas a 
new world where those who chose to endure the hardship of 
the wilderness rather than to deny the god within the breast 
could find space to establish their own religion and try their 
own experiments in worship. We, looking back to the 
seventeenth century, see that England was the weaker for 
many years because she attempted to regulate the church 
services for all Englishmen, that France has never, perhaps, 
recovered from the loss of her Huguenots. But the world 
at large was not made poorer by the destruction of some 
precious thing, for the new ideas grew strong in the new 
land and make part of our life to-day. We, however, are 
in a more perilous state than were our ancestors, for the 
world has again grown small. All the earth has, apparently, 
been discovered and taken possession of and connected with 
all the rest of the earth by telegraph and telephone, and no 
place has been left where ideas cast out by the majority 
can betake themselves and live out their discredited lives in 
peace—until some day they, in their turn, win over the 
majority and begin to give laws to the world. What shall 
we do, then, to make sure that we shall not impoverish our- 
selves by forbidding people whose thoughts are not our 
thoughts to try their own experiments in living and, possibly, 
discover for us something to make life even more desirable ? 
In the old days men felt assurance only concerning spiritual 
truth and tried to save only the souls of their friends. It is 
easy for us now to insist that a man’s soul is his own and that 
he should be left to settle his spiritual affairs with God. No 
longer confident about our own salvation, we are willing, at 
last, to let other people save themselves—if they can. The 
truth that we profess to know to-day is scientific and social 
truth, and it is over men’s bodies and “businesses” that we 
are setting up our safeguards; we, who see most clearly that 
our forefathers were wrong in attempting to regulate men’s 
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beliefs, never doubt that we are right in striving to regulate 
our neighbours’ conduct and to allow each man only so much 
freedom as will enable him to do what we know is best for 
him. Mankind is slow to learn that “liberty is a good to be 
improved and not an evil to be lessened. It is not only a 
private blessing of the first order, but the vital spring and 
energy of the state itself, which has just so much life and 
vigour as there is liberty in it.” 

The problem is the more difficult because, as Burke also 
pointed out, “The extreme of liberty (which is its abstract 
perfection but its real fault) obtains nowhere, nor ought to 
obtain anywhere. . . . Liberty must be limited in order to be 
possessed.” Life itself, even in the biological sense, involves 
adjustment ; the forms of things, M. Bergson tells us, are the 
result of the struggle of the life-force to come to terms with 
brute matter. The forms of our society, the institutions, the 
laws that are the basis of our life to-day, are the outcome of 
social forces struggling, each of them, for mastery, striving to 
dominate, held in check only by other forces strong enough 
to offer resistance. It is evident to all, moreover, that one 
class has, for a long period, held the balance of power and has 
made laws to suit its needs, that our society has been arranged 
so that he who has may keep and may even increase his 
possessions. 

A dominant class, however, can remain dominant only if 
it finds itself face to face with no other class strong enough to 
dispute its supremacy. But, in our time, as is attested by the 
passing of various laws directed against trusts and monopolies, 
there has grown into existence a class strong enough to con- 
test the rule of the capitalist. That class is known by the 
name of the “mass of the people,” and we are all joyously 
shouting that soon The People will be absolutely powerful, 
able to make their will the undisputed law of the land. “All 
free men feel that the only tolerable condition of Government 
is Democracy. No such man will tolerate the compulsory 
direction of his actions by any temporal authority save the 
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general will of his fellow-citizens. . . . Democracy means 
Government by the General Will. That is to say, it means 
that such laws as the mass of the population approves are passed 
and enforced, while such laws as are obnoxious to the mass of 
the population are rejected.” The largest “mass,” however, 
must be composed of individual units, each one of which, 
presumably, has opinions and desires of its own; but no one 
seems to doubt that, if the majority of my countrymen wish 
to bring to pass what I find bad in itself, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied in the knowledge that I have my world against me. 
It might seem that such a position by reason of its loneliness 
would be less endurable than the situation of the man who 
stood with his fellow-townsmen against his over-lord. “ Every- 
one must admit,” said a German to me some years ago, “that 
arbitration is foolish. The best way, of course, is to fight it 
out; then you know who is the stronger and are satisfied.” 
And when, in the Place de la Concorde I saw Strasburg with 
the funeral wreaths at her feet, I realised how perfect is the 
satisfaction of feeling that another country is the stronger. 
The human race has never found it possible to accept the 
logic of force; the heart of Euripides was moved by the 
appeal of the ambassadors of Melos against the power of 
Athens just as our hearts are moved by the protest of 
Belgium against the might of Germany. 

He who rejoices to be governed by the majority must be 
convinced that the mass of the people will infallibly desire 
what is best for the community. And yet history seems to 
show that to democracies, conspicuous ability in the individual 
has been peculiarly obnoxious. ‘To hate what is superior to 
ourselves, to attempt “l’égalisation . . . sur le type le plus bas,” 
we, the People, have seemed prone when, in the past, we have 
had an opportunity to make our approvals and disapprovals 
felt. The Athenians, Swift reminds us, impeached Miltiades, 
Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles, and Alcibiades, and prepared 
for Athens a long age of mediocrity which was her death. 
«Thus was the most powerful commonwealth of all Greece 
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utterly destroyed by that rash, jealous and inconstant humour 
of the People, which was never satisfied to see a general either 
victorious or unfortunate: such ill judges, as well as rewarders, 
have Popular Assemblies been of those who best deserved 
from them.” 

Nor do we appear to excel the Athenians in magnanimity 
of spirit; it is impossible to follow any important political 
campaign and to fail to be convinced that we also hate 
what is greater than we. “This is our biggest man; let 
us heave a brick at him to show him we are as good as 
he is.” The artisan class, especially, is supposed to hold “ the 
opinion that bad workmen ought to receive the same wages 
as good, and that no one ought to be allowed . . . to earn by 
superior skill and industry more than others can without it.” 
If every man is really the equal of every other, if the products 
of all labour are actually equal in value, then no man’s time 
is more precious than that of another, and from all men should 
be exacted the same amount of manual labour. On such a 
supposition is based the socialistic scheme set forth in “ The 
Great State,” the description of 2 community in which it is 
“infamous . . . to possess more property than some very small 
amount, or any income not earned by manual labour.” The 
citizens of “ The Great State” are contented and healthy ; 
each works five hours a day in producing food and clothes 
_for the community, and spends the remaining hours in rest 
and the cultivation of his esthetic nature. And then, life 
having been arranged upon a system of equal distribution 
of so-called disagreeable work, Sir Ray Lankester tells us 
that if new truth is to be discovered, a body of men especially 
gifted and carefully trained must be set apart to carry on 
investigations ; Mr Roger Fry declares that no man can paint 
pictures if he must be interrupted every day by other work, 
and offers as a solution the suggestion that the world has, 
perhaps, no need of new pictures; and Mr G. R. Stirling 
Taylor holds out to architects the hope of refuge in some 
craftsman’s guild from the banal decisions of the multitude. 
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But I, who am no genius, think that, if I had lived when 
Michael Angelo was alive, I should best have served my world 
by sitting ten hours over my loom and leaving him free to create 
Night and Morning and the Cumewan Sibyl; and that a state 
would have been mad which required of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who, absorbed in his Principia, felt no hunger nor thirst nor 
need of sleep, the same number of hours of manual labour 
it required of men who can think of nothing more amusing 
to do in their leisure hours than to sit drinking and smoking 
in their clubs. It is idle to talk of equality ; some of us have 
ideas, but most of us, even if we are given precisely the same 
_ opportunities for development, cannot think anything that 
.the people about us do not think. No one who has taught 
for a day a class of children, however carefully selected with 
a view to homogeneity, can fail to believe in such, possibly 
undesirable, phenomena as diversities of gifts, and grades of 
ability. If, because of false and flattering assumptions of 
equality in power and in value, we make a world where genius 
cannot exercise its functions, we shall bequeath to the future 
no such legacy as we have received from the past. 

Let us suppose, however, that we, the People, are purged 
of all hateful passions; that when we contemplate what is 
greater than we, we feel, instead of envy, only a deep 
delight; then we shall believe that in expressing our wills, 
we are giving voice to the purest “general will” of the 
State, and we shall but the more complacently exercise the 
lust for tyranny which, existing in every individual, does 
not die out when the individual becomes a portion of the 
mass. We shall strive to save the bodies and the morals of 
our neighbours, just as the inquisitors strove to save the 
souls of our ancestors, and as the captains of finance have 
striven to save the prosperity of the nation. But are we sure 
that, at this moment, we can know what are the very best 
ways of life? We are inclined, for instance, to show little 
tenderness to those who own property; reacting from the 
legislation of the age that is passing, we make laws that will 
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| take away from him that hath and will give to him that hath 


not. Meanwhile we forget that the poorest of us is possessed 
of comforts and conveniences that, in Queen Elizabeth’s day, 
would have been impossible of attainment by the Queen 
herself; and that our life has reached its present standard 
largely because the rich have been able to adopt new fads 
that chanced to take their fancy. If no one could have 
tried the experiment of bringing water into his house in 
pipes and running it into his tub by a turn of the faucet, 
could you and I who are poor have taken our cold baths 
this morning? A few years ago the automobile was a 
luxury for the millionaire; to-day people of moderate means 
own their own cars; in another decade perhaps the very 
poor will have come into possession and the problem of 
over-crowded cities will have been solved. We are filling 
our statute books with laws to protect the bodies of the 
people. And yet one sometimes wonders if we are quite 
certain of all our premises. Are the anti-vaccinationists, 
for instance, entirely wrong? Do we know that we have 
not conquered small-pox by improved ways of life, and 
that virus introduced into a living organism leaves no harm- 
ful results? If a government health service had never 
- permitted Christian Science to lift its head, should we know 
so much as we know to-day about the psychic element in 
nervous disorders? Concerning one matter almost all the 
creators of ideal commonwealths appear to agree—in Utopia, 
in Lilliput, in all well-governed lands, no man has the 
responsibility of his children; the State charges itself with 
the care of its future citizens. But how can a State be sure 
that it will have future citizens to rear? Why should 
people care to have children? Does not a man chiefly 
desire to leave a son who will be “like his father, only 
more fortunate”? Does he not care for the child primarily 
because it “brings forward-looking thoughts”? And if he 
is forced to let his child be moulded after some pattern 
hateful to him, will he care to be the father of the child ? 
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Doubtless everyone wishes his body to be an effective machine ; 
but we are told that there is scarcely a step from the delicate 
nervous adjustment that means genius to the over-excitement 
that produces insanity; if, from the beginning of time, we 
had understood the breeding of perfectly healthy animals, 
should we have lost Homer and Dante and Shakespeare ? 
Desiring that every man shall live, we run the risk of 
creating a world where nothing can be produced that makes 
life really desirable; wishing you to be healthy, 1 may take 
from you the ‘immediate jewel of your soul’ for which you 
care to live at all. Shall the Puritan close our theatres 
because he thinks we should be stronger if we went to bed 
at sunset and got up at sunrise? The world is to-day a fine 
place because of those who have poured out their blood like 
water for honour, for virtue, for beauty: that would be but 
a poor land indeed where every man would give all that he 
hath for his physical life. 

That a State is composed of various forces struggling 
together for some modus vivendi, that the State is in danger 
when one class has complete mastery and can crush out all 
forms of life save its own, has, in the past, been recognised by 
the framers of constitutions. Some mechanism has been in- 
vented to perform in the social system the function which, in 
the body, M. Bergson attributes to the conscious intelligence ; 
there has been some device for holding back action, for pro- 
viding time for indetermination while many possibilities were 
considered and free play was given to the opinion of the 
minority so that it, too, might influence the final decision. 
And not the least dangerous of the signs of the times is the 
growing impatience with all that checks the instantaneous 
realisation of the will of the “mass of the population”; “on 
a osé, pour la premiere fois, conserver au peuple son droit de 
souveraineté, celui de n’obéir qu’a des lois dont le mode de 
formation—si elle est confiée a des représentants—ait été 
légitimé par son approbation immédiate, dont—si elles blessent 
ses droits ou ses intéréts—il puisse toujours obtenir la réforme 
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| par un acte régulier de sa volonté souveraine.” Convinced 
_ that if we had been able in the past to exercise our “sovereign 
will,” we should now have no problems of poverty and of 
crime, we are seeking to legislate away all the evils of the 
world. In America, taking little advantage of the opportunity 
for local diversity afforded by our federal system, we seek to 
“standardise” all State legislation, or better yet, to extend 
the powers of the central government so that it may save all 
local communities the labour of regulating their own lives. 
Everyone who sees an evil and thinks he sees a remedy is 
rushing to Washington to put through his national equal- 
suffrage bill and his national divorce bill and his national 
| child-labour bill. Thus we shall give perfect laws to all the 
| - States and, setting aside their prerogatives, force them into 
what we know is the best way of life. And we forget that 
communities, forbidden to make their own laws, become 
skilful in inventing methods of annulling laws that they do 
not care to enforce, that Navigation Acts and Fifteenth 
Amendments have occasionally been set at naught. A 
community that may not work out its own problems, try its 
own experiments, find out for itself what is the best way of 
life, can scarcely be called a free member of a free country. 
“The citizenship of the ancient civilised State was destroyed 
just in so far as the feudal military system crushed out civic 
_ life, and the feudal or territorial units of justice were in turn 
crushed out by the centralisation of justice as the bigger 
States of Europe came to birth in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.” And yet, when the question is so large that the 
world can understand, when the matter at issue concerns the 
right of one nation to dominate the civilisation of another, the 
world is not slow to respond. A hundred years ago Europe 
refused to accept Freedom from France; to-day she refuses 
to accept Kultur from Germany. Who can doubt that the 
victory of the Allies will mean the fresh assertion of the 
doctrine of Liberty upon which we in America believe our 
existence to be based, the doctrine that each nation, however 
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small she may be, has the right to develop her own civilisation 
in her own way and to live the life that she may choose for 
herself? But of what avail is the agony and the out-pouring 
of blood if each nation, freed from foreign tyranny, raises up 
one class of its people to enslave the others and to crush out 
all ways of life that seem undesirable to those who happen to 
be the majority ? 

“Every new opinion, at the starting, is precisely in a 
minority of one.” And by means of those rare and lonely 
souls who have been able to see that a way of life utterly 
different from that of their fellows might be the more beautiful 
way, has the world been fashioned into a place of delight for 
all of us. But society has hated such disturbers of its peace, 
has asserted a deep-rooted belief in homogeneity and mediocrity 
by crucifying them or sending them the draught of hemlock. 
What precious ideas have been lost to us, ideas that would 
have made the world fairer for ever, we shall never know; the 
power of social forces, like the power of other forces, can be 
determined only by giving them free play of action. May it 
not be worth our while, perhaps, to encourage as much as 
possible all varieties of living so that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to test and to judge and finally to adopt what seems to 
us the best? When we study biological life, we establish 
experiment stations and pay trained investigators to search 
into the habits of alge and the fertilisation of ferns. We 
need not pay for the establishment of experiment stations in 
social life; men are only too eager to try out their own ideas: 
we need simply to keep ourselves away from them and not 
restrain them by the passing of laws to make them all into 
men like ourselves. How beautiful the world to come may 
be if, for once, we should try the experiment of not hating 


all ways that are not our ways; if we should see to it that, — 


for social life at least, “les portes de l’avenir restent grandes 


ouvertes ” ! 
MARY WILKENS HOYT. 


Bartimorg, U.S.A. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under special circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“THE STEWARDSHIP OF FAITH” AND 
CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1915, p. 200.) 


Ir is not as a rule expedient to answer reviews. A writer is not often 
capable of judging the justice of criticisms brought upon his own book, 
and it is wiser for him to put them on one side and think about them 
instead of attempting an answer. But Canon Scott Holland’s review of 


_ The Stewardship of Faith seems to demand some reply, because it is much 


more than a review. He has not merely criticised various statements in 


“my book, but has set forth his own view of Christianity in a manner which 
’ ought to give rise to discussion and was probably intended to do so. I 


shall therefore attempt in a few paragraphs to attack his positive state- 
ments while avoiding or leaving to others any discussion of his criticism 
of secondary details in my own book, not because I wish to ignore his 


criticisms, but because the real point of interest would be obscured by 


their discussion. 
Canon Scott Holland’s own view of the main problems of Early 
Christianity, and of the points with which any solution must reckon 


| _ seriously, is that from the very beginning Christians held the same view 


of Jesus as is found in the Pauline Epistles. This is, according to him, 


_ the earliest known and the normative kind of Christianity, and we cannot 


account for its existence unless we believe that a completely new element 
was introduced into human life at the time of Jesus, so that, as he says, 
history was cloven in twain by the coming of the Lord. Since that time, 
and in consequence of their attachment to their Lord, men have obtained 
a new life which is different from that of other people, and they have done 
so by means of the Sacrament of Baptism, which was instituted for that 
purpose by Jesus. 

I desire to point out quite briefly that this position is untenable. The 
first part is not true to the facts of history, so far as we can ascertain them 


_by the ordinary methods of investigation into the past; and the second 


part is not confirmed by the observation of the facts of life in common 
experience. 


‘The central point of the first part of Canon Scott Holland’s argument 
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is that Paulinism is the only form of Early Christianity for which we have 
documentary witness: “The original and earliest documents,” he says, “ are 
the earlier Epistles of St Paul. These report it in the form in which it 
won its way to be a religion. If we want to read its evidence in the 
historical order, we must begin with the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the 
Corinthians, the Galatians, the Romans. That is the Christianity which 
converted the world.” 

This statement is surely misleading: it fails to distinguish between the 
date of documents and the date of the events described in them. 

It is true that the earliest documents of Christianity are the Pauline 
Epistles, but it is not true that there are no documents representing an 
earlier type of Christianity. It may be true that this is the Christianity 
which converted the world, but it is not true that it is the Christianity 
preached by Jesus. The epistle which Canon Scott Holland selects as the 
earliest is 1 Thessalonians, which was written about 50 a.p. The conten- 
tion of all modern criticism, except of the extreme Dutch school, is that 
the Gospel of Mark, and, less completely, the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, give a trustworthy picture of Christianity as it was in the time of 
Jesus, and that the Acts give us a fairly good but somewhat generalised 
picture of it as it was in Jerusalem in the period immediately following. 
These documents were written later than the Pauline Epistles, but they 
represent an earlier period. 

Do they show that Christianity at this earlier period was the same as 
that of the Pauline Epistles? On this point Canon Scott Holland’s opinion 
is not entirely different from that of other critics, and I will willingly 
adopt his language. Speaking of the Gospel of Luke and of Acts he says 
that the Pauline creed does not even “peep through.” That is, I should 
have thought, a slight exaggeration, but it is substantially correct, and I 
submit that there is therefore prima facie reason for saying that the first 
task of criticism is not, as Canon Scott Holland urges, to explain the 
existence of Pauline Christianity, but to explain the existence of the 
Synoptic Gospels. His own treatment can scarcely be regarded as an ex- 
planation. He states that “St Luke, whom we accept as the writer of 
the Third Gospel and of the Acts,! most assuredly held the strong creed 
of his Master, as we have it in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians. He had never been taught any other gospel. Yet, holding 
this with heart and soul, he is satisfied to write his Gospel without letting 
his creed peep through; and he enjoys reporting the early speeches of 
St Peter in the Acts without any feeling of their inadequacy.” 

How does he know this? Apart from the Gospels and Acts, we have 
no evidence whatever as to Luke’s creed; but in these books themselves we 
have some evidence as to Luke’s purpose in writing, for the Evangelist 
states himself that he wrote in order that Theophilus might know the 


1 Let me issue a caveat against the assumption that the writer of the Gospel and Acts 
was quite certainly a companion of St Paul. I must not stop to argue the point, but it 
seems to me to be far from settled. 
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_ certainty of the things in which he had been instructed (Luke i. 3). 
According to the hypothesis of the Regius Professor these things must 
have been the Pauline Creed, for there was no other; but I submit that 
a criticism which is content boldly to chronicle its belief that though this 
creed was that of Paul, and though Luke wrote in order to confirm it, it 
nevertheless was not allowed to “ peep through,” reduces either St Luke 
or itself to an absurdity. To picture Luke as an ardent Paulinist, 
enjoying the task of reporting the inadequate speeches of St Peter, is a 
stroke of literary imagination, but scarcely of historical insight. It is not 
I or any other modern critic that the Regius Professor has to face when 
he says that “a criticism which makes them” (i.e. the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Epistles) “ separate and separable stages has surrendered its task”: 
it is the Evangelists who are against him. The critics did not write the 
Synoptic Gospels, and it is these—not modern books of criticism—in which 
the Pauline creed, teste Professore Regio, does not “ peep through.” 

The truth is that, so far from the separation between the Epistles and 
the Synoptic Gospels being the foolish act of critics, it is a fact the proper 
explanation of which is the main problem of the historical criticism of 
the Apostolic Age. 

In the attempt to state and to deal with this problem, critics have 
made considerable progress in the last ten or fifteen years. Drede’s Jesus, 
_ Joh. Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu, and Bousset’s Kyrios Christos have been the 
centres of a series of disputes which form a connected whole, and have the 

highest constructive value for the historian. They have made it in- 

creasingly plain that Jesus preached the coming of the Kingdom, and that 

he believed and his disciples believed, either before or after the Resurrec- 

tion, that he was, or was to be, the Messiah. They regarded him with 

the honour and reverence due to the Messiah. He was, or would be, the 
_ head of the Kingdom. Through him they learnt more about the Kingdom, 
and more about the conduct required from them. Some students (and 
__ apparently the Regius Professor and myself are here in agreement) would 
add that the special type of Messiah with which he identified himself was 
that found in the books of Enoch. He was the “Son of Man, whom God 
has prepared for himself.” It is submitted by critics who accept this, that, 
doubtful as other details may be, it is enough to account for the devotion 
of disciples, and that, however difficult it may be for us to believe such 
propositions, it was not difficult for Jews.* 

It is a very distorted statement of this position which I endeavoured to 
explain in my book, to say that I can “see nothing in the life and career 
of Jesus to account for the phenomenon that we have described.” I see 


|G gy great deal, and I fail to understand how the Regius Professor can sum 


e up my description of the matter by saying, “ How, if he meant so little, 
_ did his believers come to think that he meant so much?” To the Jewish 


1 The influence which belief has on character and conduct is in proportion to its 
intensity, not to its intellectual correctness ; though its intellectual correctness, and not 
_ the intensity with which it is held, is the final factor in deciding on its ultimate value. 
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mind no one could mean more than is claimed for Jesus in the Gospel of 
Mark, namely, that although he did not himself announce it to the 
multitude, he was in point of fact the Enochian Son of Man, the Messiah. 
To the mind of a Jew this was the Great Name, the giving of which to 
the Son of Man is described in the Book of Enoch. 

It is not here that there is difficulty in understanding the course of 
events. There is, indeed, a real problem in reconstructing the development 
from this to the point of view in the Pauline Epistles, and still more to 
that in the Fourth Gospel. Is St Paul a step on the way to Johannine 
thought, or do Pauline and Johannine thought arise separately? These 
are undoubted problems not at present fully solved; and yet, difficult 
though they may be, it seems to me probable that the influence of Greek 
thought and the transformation of Jewish thought into Greek expressions 
will ultimately prove an adequate explanation. The real difficulty, which 
I invite the Regius Professor to face, is contained in his own recognition 
that Jesus looked on himself as the Enochian Son of Man. The books of 
Enoch represent a definite view of the universe. They account for the 
existence of sin and disease by the action of devils who are the ghosts of 
the giants who perished in the flood. The Son of Man has the function 
of finally restoring the world to its lost happiness and acting as judge. 
He is part of the scheme; and it is impossible to keep the figure of the 
Son of Man while abandoning its background. Can it be denied that 
giants, demons, and Son of Man are all part of an Enochian scheme, and 
that this scheme was just as much wrong as the pre-Copernican astronomy 
was wrong? It dealt with facts which are real, but it explained them in 
a manner which was inadequate. The result of saying that Jesus identified 
himself with the Enochian Son of Man is to admit that he identified 
himself with a Jewish delusion, I think that that is the case, and it seems 
to me that the Regius Professor really does so too—though no doubt 
unconsciously—unless he is prepared to argue that the Enochian scheme 
of things is not a Jewish delusion, in which case we must agree to differ, 
for I do not propose to waste time in disproving the Book of Enoch. 

Moreover, if we accept the Enochian Son of Man theory we are obliged 
to accept it not merely with all the claims which it makes but also with the 
limitations which it accepts. Now, however great may have been the 
position assigned by Jewish thought to the Enochian Son of Man, no Jew 
would ever have suggested, as Canon Scott Holland does for Jesus, that the 
Enochian Son of Man “was the sole and paramount reality that filled 
heaven and earth.” The Son of Man was the greatest of created beings, 
but not “what God is to the soul of man.” If, therefore, Jesus was claim- 
ing to be the Enochian Son of Man, he was claiming considerably less for 
himself than Canon Scott Holland claims for him. It is, of course, true 
that Canon Scott Holland is making claims similar to those which were 
made by St Paul and by later Christians ; but before he can make them 
appear entirely satisfactory, he will have to satisfy a large number of 
people who think that there is something inherently improbable in making 
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| © claims for the founder of a religion which the founder himself did not make, 


even although the history of religions teaches us that this is exactly what 
disciples have done in every religion known to research. 

It is because I realised some years ago the impossibility of basing on 

the historic Jesus pictured in the Synoptic Gospels a Christianity able to 

_ command a hearing from the next generation, and nevertheless the equal 

impossibility of reasonably claiming that the basis of Christianity is a 

theory as to the nature of Jesus which Jesus did not hold himself, that I 

was driven to reconsider the true importance, not only of the historic 


_ Jesus, but also of historic Christianity, and especially of the Catholic 


doctrine of the Logos, as to which I said a great deal in my book, though 
Canon Scott Holland does not mention it. If, however, he had paid more 
attention to this doctrine he would scarcely have allowed himself to write, 
“Since that moment (i.e. the Resurrection), He (i.e. apparently, the 
_* Person of Jesus Christ”) is the actual Force that is making God the 
' Father manifest on earth.” Since that moment! and not before it? Perhaps 
the Regius Professor will explain. Am I wrong in thinking that in orthodox 
_Catholic doctrine the Person—the jzda7ao1s—who is the Lord of Christians, 
is the Logos who became Jesus, not Jesus who became the Logos ? 
The phrase last quoted from Canon Scott Holland is unfortunately 
typical of an attitude which seems to be willing to stake the whole case 
for Christianity on statements which are contrary to experience or reason. 


_ But in attacking this attitude I do not wish to argue about a phrase which 


may have been a slip of the pen. ‘There are two points, going far beyond 
phrases, in which Canon Scott Holland makes assertions which are contrary 
to all observation and experience. 
In the first place, he says that Christianity means that at a certain 
“moment a personality “smote in upon the human story with a force that 


_ clove that story in twain and created the epoch round which all after- 


history turns.” Now, if that means anything it means a great deal. It 
means that human nature has been different since the coming of Christ, and 
I submit that that contention is self-evidently untrue. Human nature is 


__ probably undergoing a process of secular improvement, but it is evidently 


not different to any great extent from what it was in the days before Christ. 
If Christianity on the intellectual side means that people are to believe that 
human nature as found in a Christian after Christ is different from ordinary 
human nature before the time of Christ, it will soon cease to obtain a hearing 


ra from those who know anything of history. 


In the second place, Canon Scott Holland bases a great deal on the 
assumption that Jesus instituted a regenerative baptism which was essenti- 
ally different from that of John. Ido not think that there are any sound 


_ arguments which will support this contention of Canon Scott Holland, and 


if it prove necessary I should be delighted to discuss this point at length. 
But for the moment I pass that by, because the one point which I wish to 


_ make is that it is a simple fact of observation that Christian baptism as we 


have it now does not regenerate the baptised person. 
_ Vor. XIV.—No. 3. 42 
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Regeneration is a fact; and regenerate men and women are to be found 
now, just as well as in the past. But they are not confined to the ranks of 
the baptised: they are to be found in probably a larger percentage among 
Quakers than in any other community,—I would have said Christian 
community, but as I understand Canon Scott Holland to confine the word 
Christian to the baptised I refrain from doing so. On the other hand, the 
unregenerate are not confined to the ranks of the unbaptised—there are 
thousands of unregenerate baptised persons. Indeed, the obviousness of 
this fact is the reason why the mass of educated persons throughout the 
world is turning more and more away from the orthodox position defended 
by Canon Scott Holland; for baptism, on his theory, ought to make a 
difference to men, and it does not do so. Take two infants, baptise one 
and not the other, and if you forget which it was there is no probability 
that you will be able to tell afterwards from the character of their lives. 
The only way of telling whether anyone has been baptised is by consulting 
the evidence of the baptismal register ; if Canon Scott Holland were right, 
it would be possible to tell by consulting the evidence of character. 

The reason why I am anxious to oppose the Regius Professor is not desire 
for dialectical advantage, but because in resting the case for Christianity 
on propositions as to the Historic Jesus and the first disciples which can- 
not be defended by the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels, and on statements 
as to the effect of Christianity and Christian rites which cannot be defended 
by the evidence of observation, he is doing the cause of Christianity irre- 
parable damage. Nevertheless, after so much negation let me end by 
stating what I believe to be fundamental, and much of which I think that 
the Regius Professor and I share in common. I believe that Christianity 
is the recognition and service of God in the world, in society, and in man. 
I can see, or I think that I see, the evidence that God was in Christ: for 
my own purposes, though not for preaching to the untheological world, I 
find that Logos is the word which denotes and counts most exactly what 
I mean by God in the world. But I will not accept as final any theory 
which limits the manifestation of the Logos to the Historic Jesus, or to the 
Christian religion; nor is the best tradition of Catholic orthodoxy, which 
means clear thinking, in favour of such a theory. I am sure that the Faith 
which overcame the world was Faith in the Logos, the Eternal Son of God, 
not a limiting identification of the Logos with the Historic Jesus. That 
remains: the form of its expression is transient. As to the Historic Jesus, 
what we have to say depends on evidence, and it is not wise to go beyond 
it. As to the Logos, what we have to say depends also on evidence, though 
of a different kind, for it is the evidence of no one man and no single 
generation, but of the great company of witnesses who in every age have 
known something of the greatness of God, and have given their testimony, 
as best they might, in the inadequate language of human limitations. 

Kirsorr Lake, 

Harvarp UNIversiTy, 
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| i as “IS CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE ?” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1916, p. 335.) 


| Pror. W. Apams Brown says on page 339 of the January issue of the 
| Hibbert Journal: “How can one speak of the fatherhood of God in any 
universal and all-embracing sense in the light of the terrible calamities 
__ which have fallen upon so many innocent sufferers all over the round 
world? How can one believe in the goodness of God when one con- 
_ templates this unexampled harvest of agony, of bitterness, and of death? 
_ How the whole dilemma that in every age has haunted the imagination of 
_ man, the dilemma: either God would not, and then He is not good, or 
_ He could not, and then He is not in control—how this dilemma has been 
sharpened until it seems as if it could not be evaded.” 
This takes us to the heart of the matter for serious people to-day; for 
they are asking not only, “Is Christianity practicable?” but, “Is Religion 
_ possible?” If, as a celebrated Wesleyan Professor said recently, “all real 
_ religion is an attempt to make the world intelligible to its inhabitants,” 
__ then thousands feel to-day that the old religion has failed, and that this 
_ universe needs a new interpretation which shall square with the ugly facts 
that face them to-day. The individual doubter can perhaps be brushed 
_ aside, but a gigantic evil compels millions to doubt, and clamours for an 
explanation. In the North, the millions are asking what is the good of 
prayer, of intercession; things go on just as before. The thousands are 
saying: “ Here in this vast crime God could not help interfering if He had 
any heart, even as much goodness as any human being. He is, therefore, 
either not good, or else He is not powerful enough—not capable of 
interfering.” The charge of criminality is preferred against the Deity in 
_ a way it has never, perhaps, been before. The world is demanding a new 
interpretation—a War Theology, if you like. And some are finding a way 
out of the old dilemma by admitting the goodness and might of the 
_ Creative Life, which no one can deny exists; but they absolve It or Him 
._ from blame only by believing that He is wnconscious, and knows nothing 
of those conscious emanations from Him, any more than we know 
| everything that our own offspring does. Our lives are largely un- 
a conscious ; we do a great number of things automatically and instinctively ; 
__we walk even better when we do not think about it, when we do it 
unconsciously, than when we do think. So some think that “God” can 
__work effectively, and does so, unconsciously, as one in a trance or a dream ; 
_ for consciousness is born only of pain and suffering, as far as we know, 
and we fail to see how the Creative Life can suffer without a nervous 
_ system. He seems more like a Solipsist, as the babe is before it becomes 
aware, through pain, of the world around it ; it lives in a world of its own. 
Most men have worshipped a God who is Love, the God who is a Spirit, 
if they have worshipped at all. But has not the cause of all their 
theological difficulties been due to the fact that they have made the 
Love they worship inhere in a sort of semi-material Being, a Creative 
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Life, of which we know nothing except in connection with a material 
world, and by attributing to that Life consciousness. We have believed 
that this semi-material Being knows what is going on; we have said it is 
all-good, all-wise, all-mighty. Have not our difficulties arisen because we 
have attributed to this Being these qualities, and placed thereby a burden 
upon Him, or our idea of Him, greater than He or it can bear? 

This great cataclysm is compelling men into great changes of thought 
and belief and outlook. The new beliefs that may come may not be so 
soothing, bright, or cheering as the old, and will in turn, without any 
doubt, raise other difficulties; but the greatest difficulty at present, and 
which they know not how to get over, is the difficulty of the criminality 
or else the utter helplessness of “God.” “A truth that disheartens,” says 
Maeterlinck, “ because it is true, is still of far more value than the most 


stimulating of falsehoods.” Some believe it is possible to make Love ~ 


their God, to worship a God who is Spirit, and thereby profess a religion 
that is purely spiritual without linking it with the material. It may 
necessitate changes in our hymns and prayers, but these should not prove 
insuperable. E. D. Priestirey Evans. 


“THE WAR: A QUAKER APOLOGIA.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1915, p. 123.) 


Lapy Goptrs is hard to please. She thinks it “ unprofitable” to discuss 
the peace arguments deduced from the New Testament. I explained 
clearly that I only did so because my opponents persisted in attack on 
that ground; but when I use the more durable and universal side of my 
case, arguing from the ruin which war works in the soul, she “hardly likes 
to quote” my words. But if I may not use either authority or intuition 
as an argument I am certainly in a hard case. 

It is not denied that the views which I expounded are those officially and 
renewedly supported by the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, by the central Execu- 
tive and the county meetings of the Society, and that they are generally held 


by those on whom the burden of the Society’s service rests. But like every — 
other body, we have on the fringe of the Society many who are there from ~ 
tradition or from reasons of taste and sentiment, whose attendance at 
meeting is irregular or non-existent, and who do not work much in the © 


Society's activities. From this class chiefly come the dissentients, for whom 
Lady Godlee speaks, though there are a few notable exceptions. They are 


often most admirable people, but they are in other ways not very good 


Quakers. 

I did not “subscribe to the doctrine that no war can ever be right,” 
though the statement must be very near the truth. But, when writing 
carefully, I always shrink from absolute and universal statements of any kind 
in ethics. Conduct is far too complicated for easy generalisations. It is 


enough to meet the practical crises which arise. On the other hand, it is 
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I suid by Lady Godlee that I have never denied that, under the circum- 


rk 
, 
iy 
; 
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_ stances, our country was right to go to warin August 1914. ‘The point 
which I have, with much labour, tried to make in my article, but which 
seems to have been missed, is that whilst the nation acted up to its lights, 
and therefore from its own point of view did right at that time, we Friends, 
acting up to our lights, do not find it right to agree with that action. As 


_ to the abstract rightness of the act, apart from the actors, if an act can be 


so considered, we must regard this war as the culminating outcome of a 


_ whole series of wrong thoughts and deeds. Our earnest concern is that it 


‘may not be followed by an equal crop of the same, as all wars have been 
followed hitherto. 
I said that if a serious fraction of the nation should hold my opinions, 
such a change in view would in all probability be held in other countries 
as well, and that the pressure of this public opinion on both sides would 
‘probably have prevented the war altogether; so that it was not necessary 
for me to be reminded that “Germany would have to be different.” That 
was my case. I am told that there may be an unrighteous peace. There 
are many things that are unrighteous in time of peace, as in time of war, 


_ but it would be extremely difficult and would imply an extraordinary 


strain of the historical imagination to realise any unrighteousness in putting 
an end to any war. It is conceivable that it might be impolitic, but 


surely it could not be unrighteous to stop the flow of evil and ruin. 


I believe that the distinction between offensive and defensive war is 
elusive, because almost always the difference is a matter of degree. In 
balance-of-power wars like this, both sides are offensive and both are 
defensive. Only the Belgians can plead a purely defensive attitude. 
France wants the provinces conquered by Louis XIV. and taken back by 
Germany in 1870. We have conquered Egypt, and to keep it made a 

bargain with France to keep Germany out of Morocco. Russia, behind 

Servia, was as dangerous to Austria as Austria to Russia. And so forth 
through years of deceptive and selfish diplomacy. The aggressive wicked- 
“ness of the German Government is believed by her deluded people to be 
heroic self-defence. 

I confess I had expected replies from militant theologians more 
aggressive than Lady Godlee’s gentle demurrer from the outlying regions 


_ of our own Society. Joun W. Granam. 


Darton Hati, Mancuester, 


“CAN THE MERE SCHOLAR INTERPRET CHRISTIANITY ?” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1916, p. 353.) 


Tue article by Professor Armitage upon this subject urges that, if a man 
_aecept Christ as his Lord and Master, he implies there was an historical 


: Jesus. As one who has ventured to write a brochure on the subject, 
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throwing doubt on the historicity of Jesus, a brochure which Professor 
Armitage has kindly read, allow me to say that this conclusion of this 
article cannot really be upheld. It is true that ‘a New Testament scholar 
is incompetent if he have no inward knowledge of the Lord,” but that 
inward knowledge does not imply that the Lord was ever a man on earth. 

It is possible for Egyptians to read records of Osiris and accept him 
as Lord, yet Osiris never was a man on earth. 

The Swiss accepted William Tell in some ways as a Master, and were 
angry when it was first shown that he never lived, but was an imaginary, 
ideal, patriotic archer (see Ency. Brit.). 

As a matter of fact, the soul does not need a man on earth. It needs 
God, and Christian hymns are devotionally used not about a man on 
earth, but about the ever-present divine life, symbolised by such a story 
of a man on earth. Thus the hymn, “Fierce raged the tempest o’er the 
deep,” seems to be of a man on earth; but when the soul comes to its 
devotion it sings (in the last verse): 

«So, when our life is clouded o’er, 
And storm-winds drift us from the shore, 
Say, lest we sink to rise no more, 
‘ Peace, be still.’ ”’ 

In other words, it is not a literal past storm that the soul cares about at 
all. It is the present inward storm of passion or of trouble. An educated 
Christian does not want a man who stills a storm. Storms are good 
things, which restore the balance of nature. The soul does not want a 
man at all. The Greeks worshipped Dionysus, as if he had been a man, 
but they personified and projected the Life-force which they felt. The 
Christians personified and projected the Lord-force which they felt. 


G. T. Sapizr, M.A., LL.B. 


Lonpon., 


“THE DEFINITE FAILURE OF CHRISTIANITY, AND 
HOW IT MIGHT BE RETRIEVED.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1916, pp. 320-334.) 


Tur authoress has a short and easy method for effecting the rehabilitation 
of the Christian community. But one fails to see how any reform can be — 
secured by the means which she advocates. 

Why is the life of joy, so effective in evoking the blessings of peace 
and goodwill, not universally realised? Miss Robinson seems to think 
that it could be ushered in with ease, as by the wave of a magician’s wand. 
Surely it is plain that in a world of moral order there cannot be real and 
lasting joy except on the condition that there is high character in man. 
To what extent is that condition fulfilled? Not to speak of those whose 
action is glaringly culpable, there are very many whose course of life is 
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shaped by practical materialism, who are gaining the world perhaps, but 
are losing the soul. Far from being filled with joy, these are necessarily 
discontented with the results. Even when there is an honest endeavour 
to improve and to “follow the gleam,” a struggle is inevitable: deep- 
rooted habit creates trouble, and the ideal which is envisaged mounts ever 
higher ; such person is subjected to the Divine discipline of pain. What 
of the untold number of cases where there is no serious attempt to rise 
above the low level? Will any conceivable presentation of religion lead 
the individuals concerned to experience true joy? No; Dante, whose 
Commedia as a whole is a vindication of the moral order, briefly sets forth 
the relation of cause and effect in this matter when he speaks of the 
“bellezze eterne” as open to the view and. reception of finite spirits, 
but adds: 


“El occhio vostro pure a terra mira ; 
Onde vi batte Chi tutto discerne.” 


On the other hand, this condition which is beyond all comparison the 


most essential for the attainment of joy is not emphasised by the writer 
of the article as its importance demands ; at most it is once or twice hinted 
at. It cannot be said that it is assumed as a matter of course: as soon as 
it is recognised, the whole contention of the article falls to the ground ; 
it must then be admitted that joy cannot prevail to the extent which is 
desired while things remain otherwise as they now are. Strange, when the 


~~ lessons of psychology are again and again enforced in the article, that 


Miss Robinson should be so far out in ethics. 

The faults of the clergy may be fully acknowledged ; but when all has 
been said on that point, we have touched only the fringe of the subject. 
The clergy are not responsible for the environment of pain, at least as 
regards the main extent of it. They find it; they seek to understand 
it and the present necessity for it; as they cope with it they have not 
connived at it: they have no more delight in it than a physician has in 


5 __ the disease which he combats. They labour for the production of health 


in the soul and for the joy of health, and they make use of approved, well- 
tried means, eschewing the quackery which promises everything, but from 
the manifest nature of the case can accomplish nothing. To-day as a body 
they inculcate no black-faced Puritanism, but initiate and support schemes 


‘that promise to brighten men’s worldly lot. Only they know that it is no 


kindness to people to lead them to seek their sufficiency in externals. 
Whatever the predominant feeling of our people had been before the war, 
that calamity could not have been averted by that feeling. ‘Though every 
individual among our forty millions had been filled with joy to the top 
of his bent, the war, for the reasons which we all know, was unavoidable. 
If the world too were fully Christianised, with the exception of one great 


nation, and if the latter insisted on war, then. war there must be. The 
outbreak of it, or of this present war, does not prove Christianity a failure. 


We can actually speak of great success for Christianity in our land; 


though there is of course enormous need for more. Have we not been 
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struck by the very numerous cases of heroism among our countrymen in 
the field, whose life has been willingly sacrificed for righteousness’ sake ? 
And how many thousands of heroic sufferers there are, too, who mourn at 
home! Let us recall the saying of Christ, “‘Every branch that beareth 
fruit, he purgeth it that it may bring forth more fruit.” The branch in 
our land is shown to be sounder, far more fruitful of the highest Christian 
virtue, that of worthy endurance of the cross even to death, than we could 
have believed before the war: a vast multitude of people in the country 
have been of the stuff of martyrs. Is that failure? And we have proof 
over the wide Empire that the Christian leaven has not been spreading for 
nothing: priceless benefits, especially justice and liberty for all, have been 
conferred throughout its bounds, benefits which are in line with the gifts 
of the Gospel and are a preparation for its fullest blessings. No people 
have done so much as our own in recent times for the spread of religion 
and righteousness on the earth. The British might perhaps without 
presumption be compared to ancient Israel in this respect; the preparatory 
work of Israel having been intensive, and that of the English again more 
extensive. 

In such circumstances we may venture to think that fuller life is now 
offered and is in prospect for the dwellers in our land; that a good branch 
is now purged, pruned by the sharp steel, with much promise for its 
future. To speak of failure is in effect to dishonour the illustrious, mighty 
dead, and to be ungrateful to them and to many like them who survive. 
It is to be ungrateful to God who wrought such great things in them, and 
who has done so much through our countrymen in far-scattered regions of 
the earth. It is unwise too from the worldly point of view: it is to face 
the future with a sense of weakness only, instead of a sense of power from 
well-grounded hope in God. For if we must write down “ definite failure” 
for Christianity after these nineteen centuries, can there be confident hope 
of success for it in the twentieth ? 

What is proved by the war to be a failure is practical materialism and 
the worship of natural science. Among the Germans we see the cultiva- 
tion of physical science carried to its highest pitch, and science together 
with its material results regarded as the swmmum bonum. We see too what 
comes of this—the sinking of a nation to the lowest depth of degradation. 
Philosophy has long ago exposed the error in reference to science; and 
religion, though speaking often to deaf ears, has condemned the correspond- 
ing practice. But the war is an object-lesson on these themes which the 
masses can fully appreciate. A more effective enforcement of Christian 
teaching by implication could scarcely be imagined. True, the vast 
amount that requires to be done to secure general acceptance of the 
spiritual ideal might well seem fitted to take away one’s breath. However, 
the way is open to a generation that has got beyond high and dry doctrine. 
All things considered, there is much reason to “thank God and take 
courage.” G. Ferrizs. 

ABERDEEN. 


} REVIEWS. 


1. The Faith and the War.—A Series of Essays, by Members of the 
Churchmen’s Union and Others, on the Religious Difficulties aroused 
by the Present Condition of the World.—Kdited by F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, D.D.—Macmillan & Co., London, 1915. 


2. The War and Religion.—By Alfred Loisy.—Translated by Arthur 
Galton.—B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 1915. J 


Nor till the war is over shall we fully realise how deeply it has affected our 
religious attitude and our interpretation of the history of Christianity. 
Such a volume as the collection of essays on The Faith and the War is, 
however, not only valuable in its stimulation of the thought which ought 
to be active in the time of greatest stress, with its rare opportunities of 
insight, it also meets a profound need in many for whom the problems 
dealt with are heavily adding to the sorrow of the hour. We are drawing, 
I 

| 

. 


as is pointed out in more than one of the essays, to the tempestuous close 
of an age in history, and, in Professor Percy Gardner’s words, “to every 
Christian the question comes home—‘Is Christianity a failure? . . . Is it 
only a stage in human history ?’” 
In the first essay (by Professor Gardner), and the two that follow, 
the question takes the form of a consideration of the subject of Providence, 
in relation to the “individual” and to “history,” and in its “universal 
_. aspect.” Perhaps the most definite conclusion expressed on the theoretic 
‘question, whether “the progress of knowledge and the experience of the 
i} _ world compel us to accede to the pessimistic doctrine that all things are 
_ governed by chance” (as Professor Gardner puts it), is that given in Miss 
_ Alice Gardner’s treatment of the subject of “Providence in History,” 
_ though by her the belief in Providence is more precisely explained as 
' “belief in a Divine control over human affairs.” The doctrine of an over- 
ruling Providence, she concludes, “has not been discerned in history, but 
brought in to interpret it”; but “it always has been, and must be for 
many, the form in which it is most easy to realise the thought of God.” 
_ This essay, however, brings out well the degradation of the providential 
| theory seen in the worship of success, which has been one aspect of the 
' modern tendency to clothe the idea of progress in the body of materialism. 
All three essays have a strong practical interest, and with this interest 
__ is connected the most significant theological conception present in them, 
‘as also in the fourth essay, by Canon Rashdall, on “The Problem of Evil” 
a, 649 
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—viz. that the notion of “Omnipotence” must be in some way qualified. 
Thus Professor Gardner speaks of the “self-limitation of Deity”; Dr 
Foakes-Jackson of “a multiplicity of forces,” which “contributed to pro- 
duce the state of the world as we know it”; Canon Rashdall of an “ original 
limitation of power” in the Deity, “evil being necessary as a means to 
good.” For, acceptable as this doctrine may be theoretically, as a means 
of escape from the intolerable ethical and logical problem of the ordering 
of the world, as known to us, by Omnipotence, it is also practically inspir- 
ing in its applications. As stated by Canon Rashdall, “the world with 
the good we can do is better than without.” Or, as Mr F. H. Bradley 
puts the point (though not as his own view), “To help a God in his 
struggle, more or less doubtful, and blind with resisting evil, is no inferior 
task. And if the issue were taken as uncertain, or even if the end were 
known to be God’s indubitable defeat and our inevitable disaster, our 
religion would have risen thereby, and would have attained to the extreme 
of heroism” (Essays on Truth and Reality—“God and the Absolute.”) 
This, of course, would go far beyond the position of the volume before 
us. “A Power of absolute goodness ultimately will prevail,” observes 
Dr Foakes-Jackson; and, in Canon Rashdall’s view, God, in causing the 
forces of evil as means to good, caused them as “conscious of power to 
overcome them.” How we are to understand the conception of self- 
limitation of a Power which is omnipotent, is a question the considera- 
tion of which is outside both the limits of this review and the competence 
of the reviewer. Some light is thrown on the meaning of ‘“ Omnipotens” 
in the letter of Professor A. E. Taylor, quoted in the Introduction. The 
word is a literal translation of ravroxparwp, and the Hebrew word for 
which this is used as equivalent (in the Prophets) may be taken to signify 
“ All-ruling,” in the sense of “having supreme might over all things.” 

Canon Rashdall’s philosophical study of the “‘ Problem of Evil” further 
develops a position the main principles of which are already known to his 
readers, in the foundation of Theism on idealistic reflection, together with 
the validity of the moral judgment, and leads up to the brilliant central 
essays by the Dean of St Paul’s and Professor Taylor. 

Dr Inge begins by demonstrating the fallaciousness of certain proposi- 
tions, often assumed to be incontrovertible. The idea of progress, for 
instance, was far from unknown to the Greeks, though the deepest view of 
antiquity was the belief that the life of the universe is in cycles. And 
further, if we look at the facts without prejudice we shall see that modern 
science leads to a similar view, and does not really admit progress to be 
characteristic of the universe. “ Progress is a rare accident in the physical 
world.” Here Dr Inge’s approach to the subject of *‘ Hope, Temporal and 
Eternal,” bears a striking analogy with Professor Taylor’s prolegomena to 
his argument for personal immortality. The latter also finds it necessary 
to remove false hopes, since he is concerned to show that there can be no 
conservation of spiritual values without conservation of personal life. Thus 
as by the one writer the vanity of the scientific hope for humanity, so by 
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iy the other the insecurity of the absolutist philosopher’s faith is demonstrated. 


Survival in our work and the memories of others is of no avail, since 
natural science contemplates the ultimate extinction of all human life. 
“The universe,” says Professor Taylor, “does not make provision for the 
permanent existence of the spiritual values fashioned by noble human 
creative activity.” This removal of an ill-founded optimism is especially 
required at present. For it seems evident that amongst the causes of the 
deep disillusionment of the time is the fact that the faith in progress had 
become an essential part of the mental fabric with which the Christian 
attitude appeared to be bound up. The shock which shatters the one— 
and for many the most important—element tends to destroy the whole 
fabric. In the essay on “ Hope,” Dr Inge having laid bare the really pessi- 
mistic tendencies to which modern science leads, proceeds to base a stronger 
hope on the philosophical and religious foundation of reality as spiritual. 
It was the confusion of time with eternity which induced the notion of an 
automatic law of progress. We are still not far from barbarism, but when 
a crisis like the present brings the fact to light, “it is no wonder that faith 
and hope should be engulfed in the pit which seems to have swallowed up 
their sister virtue.” The final conclusion emerges that our hope must be 
a hope which recognises that, as members of a material universe, 


“‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of ” 


—though Dr Inge stops before this point, in his quotation from Prospero. 

The reasoning on which Professor Taylor grounds his belief in 
individual immortality is of great dialectic subtlety, since, whilst rejecting 
the old metaphysical proofs, he nevertheless argues logically from an 
application of the postulate that the universe is rational. The nerve of 
the argument is the contention that a universe in which values form the 
most real part of experience must give them ultimate validity if it is 
rational. The conclusion seems incontestable, if this premise is granted. 
And to the permanence of the highest human values, personal immortality 
is essential. 

Mr Burrough’s chapter on “ Faith and Reality” follows well on the pre- 
ceding. It is a philosophical argument for the existence of a spiritual 


_reality, personal in character, of which the main steps are as follows :— 


(1) The proof that faith is exercised in every apprehension of that which 
we regard as real; (2) the most real is the ideal, which we both dis- 
cover and also help to create; (3) since spiritual reality depends for its 
recognition on consciousness and will, it cannot itself be impersonal. The 
problems raised by the war do not loom very large in this essay. The 
essays on “War and the Ethics of the New Testament,” and “ What 
is a Christian Nation?” may be considered, together in so far as the 
question for both is the ethics of service of the State in war. Thus Mr 
Emmet’s argument against taking the precepts of the Sermon on the 


~ Mount in their literal application (which proceeds for the most part on 
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fairly familiar lines) is reinforced by Canon Glazebrook’s logical criticism 
of the doctrine of the State as person. This in his view is fallacious, 
especially at the point at which the morality of war comes in. Thus the 
absurdity of the proposition “ England must not resist evil” is evidence 
of the abuse of personification, and the individual citizen has no right to 
sacrifice others to his own doctrine of non-resistance. Both articles, then, 
justify war in a good cause, and there are various similarities between the 
positions of the two, especially in the stress they lay on the sterner aspects 
of Christ’s treaching. The idea, however, that war is inseparable from 
human conditions isemphatically rejected by Mr Emmet. 

It will be convenient at this point to refer to M. Loisy’s little book. 
The War and Religion. For the problem which is really the greatest raised 
by him, or perhaps anyone, in connection with the relation of the war 
to Christianity, is, though not directly met, yet somewhat relieved in the 
treatment of the future of the Christian moral ideal by the Dean of 
Durham, whose essay concludes the series in The Faith and the War. 
This problem concerns not the perfection of the Christian ideal, but the 
insignificance of its influence through history, in the light of its tremendous 
sanctions. The difficulty is not very present in many of the essays, and 
the Dean of St Paul’s observation that it is not our religion but we that 
have failed seems to leave it untouched. The question for M. Loisy, as 
he describes it at the conclusion of his very lucid and vivid statement of 
the origin of the war, is “has Christianity passed over the world like 
a happy dream of immortality, without leaving a trace of that law of love 
which it vaunted as peculiarly its own”? and his own answer appears to 
be, Yes, it has passed, but the law of love will remain, not being dependent 
on Christianity. It will endure in that “moral notion of humanity, of 
human solidarity, which gives to human life a meaning the grandeur of 
which cannot be exaggerated.” 'Thus M. Loisy now writes from a stand- 
point outside Christianity, and this book of course shows deeper traces of 
the shock to religious faith caused by the war than any essay in the other 
volume. It is impressive in the poignancy of its pathos, as well as the 
keen logic of the survey of the attitude of the churches. The letter 
addressed to the German court chaplain by M. Babut of Nimes, in its in- 
consistent attempt to maintain patriotism together with the universalism 
of the Gospels, is taken as text for the argument that Christianity is 
incompatible with the ideals that are now part of the best spirit of man. 
The conclusion to which M. Loisy would lead is that the religious notion 
of humanity is sufficient as an ideal, but that there is -a personality of 
nations as well as individuals, of nations, each acknowledging the right of 
others to develop its own individuality, since for each human being his 
country is “the shrine of his humanity.” This revival of the religion of 
humanity, in a qualified and perhaps more spiritual form, will not seem 
very effectual to minds convinced by Dr Inge’s and Professor Taylor’s 
demonstrations of the vanity of hope in the future of the human race. 
There are some striking reflections in M. Loisy’s review of the history of 
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the churches, and his criticism of the standpoint of the present Pope is 


especially interesting in the analysis of the difference which may become 


incompatibility, between impartiality and neutrality. 
“The great moral forces of the past” in his view influence our present 


conditions no longer, and in conflict with many other observers he denies 


that there is in connection with the war any religious revival except of the 
religion of country. We may turn to Dr Hensley Henson’s essay on “*' The 
Church of England after the War” with the question whether he has any 
way of meeting what seems to be the core of M. Loisy’s disenchantment, 
the apparent failure of Christianity as a moral force. The Dean goes far 
towards admitting the failure of the churches, but he dexterously uses the 


. conclusion of present failure as the premise of an argument for future 


triumph. For the failure and its terrible practical results have driven men 
back upon first principles, and demonstrated that there is “no tolerable 
alternative to those the Gospel offers.” Thus it is just because the ideal 
has not had sufficient force in the past that it will have a new force in the 
future. The main contention of the essay is that since the real line between 
the combatants is between those who accept and those who reject 
Christian morality, Christianity will henceforth be judged chiefly in its 
moral expression, and will therefore be more closely held to the Person of 
the Founder. It seems to be implied that the age which has known the 
horrors of the present strife will at length be capable of applying the spirit 
of the Man of Sorrows. This prophetic essay, with its sustained hopeful- 
ness, forms a fitting termination to a series of studies which is certainly 
remarkable for the amount of thought condensed into one volume, and of 
singular interest. Hivpa D. Oaxetey. 


Passmore Epwarps SrETTLEMENT, LoNnpon. 


War from a Quaker Point of View—By John W. Graham, M.A.— 
London: Headley Brothers. 


Tue horrors and anxieties of the present war have, so far as this country 
is concerned, from the beginning been aggravated by the stream of 
pacificist literature with which the nation has been deluged. The justice 


of the British cause has been impugned; the lawfulness of the most 


righteous war has been denied; the titanic task of raising the new armies 
has been rendered still more difficult by assertions of the essential 
sinfulness of military service; resistance, in support of the doctrine of 
non-resistance, has been threatened on a gigantic and organised scale, in 
case the Government find it necessary to enforce compulsory enlistment. 
The pacificist literature is of varying degrees of perniciousness. Some 


of it is innocuous by reason of its palpable absurdity; as, for example, 


Miss Maude Royden’s The Great Adventure, a martyr-nation fantasy 


oe in which it is contended that if Britain “had disarmed in the first week 


a 
a 


of August 1914 there would have been no war.” or Mr Norman Angell’s 
Quaker Coniribution fo Peace, in which the writer shows that he is obsessed 
of the struggle for which he had done so much to unprepare us. 

At the other extreme are the manifestos of the No-Conscription 
Fellowship and the Independent Labour Party, which go beyond the 
tolerable limits of seditious conspiracy—manifestos which would long 
ago have been suppressed by any Government that had not contracted 
the inveterate habit of continuing to “wait and see~ until disaster is 
inevitable. 

Midway between these two extremes comes the book at present under 
review. Ji is a well-writien and modevaie siaiemeni of the pacificist case, 
marked by evident sincerity and earnesimess. It endeavours to be reason- 
able and convincing: and if it does not succeed, its failure is due to the 
hopeless weakness of the cause which it defends rather than to any lack 
of literary skill om the part of the advocate. It is entitled War from a 
Quaker Poit of View: but the question may well be raised at the outset 
honour, recoguising the magnitude of the issues at stake in the present war, 
PR Sa RIE PRIRETH Seie 
a el FC) Pa pipe 
indeed. easily be shown, both from precedent and precept, that Quakers with 
no less 2 claim than Mr Graham's to speak in the name of the Society 
of Friends have taken a2 very different view of war from the one here 
set forth. In fact Mr Graham himself quoies one of them, viz Isaac 
Penimgion, 2 contemporary and friend of George Fox, a man who he 
admits was “always 2 leading spokesman for the Society.” Penington,a 
chaplain in the New Model Army and an ardent advocate of military 
resistance to “ Babylon.” wrote: “I speak not against any magistrates or 
peoples defending themselves against foreign invasions, or making use of 
the sword to suppress the violent and evildoers within their bordess; 
for this the present siaie of things may and doth require.” One could 
not desire 2 sounder or saner statement of the Christian case for war asa 
world. What if this is the anthentic—as it certainly is the primitive and 
origimal—docirine of war from a Quaker point of view? It is not, how- 
ever, the doctrine of Mr Graham and the pacificists, and the pacificist 
doctrine of Mr Graham is what we have to examine, so far as it is possible 
to do so within the narrow limits of a review. Mr Graham's case against 
a Christian participation in war is based on (1) the Bible: (2) the testi- 
mony and practice of the Early Church; (3) the witness and experience 
of 2 number of pacificist secis during many ages; and (4) the guidance of 
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I. Tur Brste. 


The pious pacificist treats the Bible in a very cavalier manner. He 
ignores, rejects, or explains away whatever in it does not suit his purpose, 
and he exalts the small fragment that remains to a position of supreme and 
_ exclusive authority. The Old Testament throughout recognises war as one 
” of the awful instruments of divine justice, and describes Jehovah as a God 
of Battles. Hence the Old Testament is dismissed as a record of an 
immature stage of ethical development; as though in any stage of man’s 
moral progress whatsoever God could have sanctioned and enjoined what 
is essentially and eternally wicked! The New Testament accepts generally 
in respect of war the standards of the Old; it ranks among the heroes of 
faith those Old Testament warriors who “waxed valiant in fight and put 
| to flight the armies of the aliens”; it nowhere condemns war; it enjoins 
| obedience to, and payment of taxes demanded by, the military Empire of 
_ Rome; it tells of the reception of centurions within the limits of the 
} Church without in any way suggesting that their occupation was incompatible 
with Christian discipleship; it employs the figures and emblems of war in 
| _ its teachings with no hint of disapproval. All these awkward facts, and 
| others akin to them, the pacificist explains away by a variety of ingenious 
| but disingenuous sophistries. He lays special stress, however, upon the 
teaching and example of Christ; but even these do not always please him. 

_ For instance, the unwelcome passage, “ He that hath no sword, let him sell 
_ his garment and buy one,” has to be got rid of by being attributed in part 
“to the Evangelist, not to our Lord.” Similarly, the damaging story of 
Christ’s use of force to cleanse the Temple has at all costs to be divested of 
its obvious significance. It is, however, the Sermon on the Mount that is 
the pacificist’s great stand-by. The injunction seems so clear: “ Resist 
not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” Even here, nevertheless, the unhappy pacificist encounters 

- difficulties. For the Sermon on the Mount not only inculcates non-resistance : 
it also enjoins giving to all who ask, and lending without any expectation 
of return; it forbids the laying up of treasure, or the taking thought for 
the morrow ; it condemns both judge and litigant in courts of law. Now, 
however peaceful Quakers may be, no one can deny that they number 
among their leading representatives many successful bankers and business 
men who habitually violate most of the commands of the Sermon on the 

_ Mount taken literally. “No honest interpreter,” Mr Graham is constrained 
' to admit, “can pretend that in daily life we even begin to obey literally 
such commands as to give to everyone who asks us and to lend freely 
_ without security. We are aware that that would be wrong; it would 
soon reduce society to confusion and ourselves [horrible catastrophe !] to 
poverty.” True; but what an admission! Commands of Christ to be 
judged by the standards of common sense, and to be rejected on the ground 
of inexpediency ! What possible reply can a pacificist who makes such an 

h admission give to an opponent who contends on the same ground that 
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refusal to resist aggressive evil by physical force also “ would be wrong,” 
and that it too “would soon reduce society to confusion and ourselves to 
poverty,” and indeed to something much worse than poverty? Certainly 
he can make no reply based on the authority of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The Biblical basis of pacificism, in short, vanishes away under the pacificist’s 
own canons of criticism. If Mr Graham argues that in rejecting the 
letter of Scripture he is exalting the spirit, it is enough to say that he 
misinterprets the spirit as fatally as he mutilates the letter. The purpose 
of the religion of the Bible is not peace, but righteousness. It proclaims 
implacable war upon iniquity. It seeks, it is true, to win sinners by gentle 
means from the error of their ways. But it recognises the fact that there 
are some who cannot be won, and that there are devils beyond the reach of 
even the Divine love. To such it threatens everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and it shrinks from no means within the range of 
omnipotence which may be necessary to achieve the final victory of good 
over evil. Pacificism gets no support from the Bible properly interpreted. 


Il. Tue Earty Cuurca. 


The primitive Christian communities for some time held themselves 
aloof from the world. ‘They were possessed of the firm conviction that the 
return of their Lord and the end of the age were at hand. Hence they 
took no interest in terrestrial affairs. They divided up and dispersed their 
wealth ; they lived the communistic life; they practised literally the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount (which itself had been compiled under 
the influence of the great eschatological illusion); they withdrew from all 
share in the civil administration, and a fortiori the military defence, of the 
Roman Empire. This Second-Adventist error was not the only source of 
weakness and disaster to the nascent Christian societies; they became 
deeply infected with the poison of the Manichzan heresy, which taught the 
inherent evil of matter, the necessary antagonism between physical and 
moral force, and the emancipation of the believer from the restraints of all 
law. It is this pestilent Oriental venom, which has persistently lingered 
like an ineradicable leprosy in the fair body of the Church, that has been 
the germ from which the pacificist heresy—in common with many other 
antinomian and anarchic heresies—has developed in all ages of Christian — 
history. Mr Graham propounds the view that the first Christian age was 
the purest. This is a strange doctrine for one who believes in progres- — 
sive revelation and in the continual illumination of the inner light. Its — 
falsity, moreover, is very obvious to any who take the trouble to study the 
damnatory evidence of St Paul’s Epistles and the Revelation of St John. 
The early Christians had many things to learn, and among the most 
important were: (1) that the earth was likely to exist for some consider- 
able time; (2) that the Roman Empire, and not the New Jerusalem, was 
the polity under which they would have to order their lives; (3) that if 
they wished to fulfil the will of God and aid in the establishment of the ideal 
kingdom of righteousness, they would be compelled to abandon their isolation 
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| ) and to take their places in the service of the State. Hence before the close 
of the second century of the Christian era we find Christians holding civil 


offices and fulfilling their duties in the imperial armies. Catholic doctrine 
accompanied and confirmed Christian practice. All the great Fathers of 


the Church from Athanasius to Aquinas recognised the rightfulness of the 


Christian man’s participation in the work of government, and the lawfulness 
of his entry into the military service, and even into the righteous wars 
which the work of government entailed. The heresy of pacificism died out, 
save in the writings of a few eccentrics like Tertullian and Lactantius, and 
in the doctrines of a few decadent and schismatic Gnostic sects. 


IlJ. Tue Paciricist Secrs. 


The pacificist succession through the Christian ages appears an extremely 
ominous one to those who are acquainted with the outlines of ecclesiastical 
history. Mr Graham dismisses it with judicious brevity on pp. 32-34 of 
his book. Mr W. E. Wilson in his volume on Christ and War incautiously 
devotes a long section to it (pp. 75-102) under the suggestive title, “ Voices 
in the Wilderness.” The chief members of the motley procession, apart 
from the Quakers themselves, are the Cathari, the Paterines, the Waldenses, 
the Franciscan Tertiaries, the Moravians, the Anabaptists, the Family of 
Love, and the Russian Doukhobors. What an array! Most of them— 
certainly all the early sects, the Cathari, Paterines, and Waldenses—were 


h eruptions of the Manichezan virus. They developed wild absurdities of 


doctrine ; they tended to sink into antinomian abysses of moral corruption, 
and they died out more or less speedily amid the contempt and execration 
of mankind. The Tertiaries and the Moravians were neither of them 
rigidly pacificist, and they endured in proportion as they accommodated 


| / themselves to the Catholic tradition. The sixteenth-century Anabaptists, 
__. by reason of their excesses in Minster at the time of the Reformation, have 


left a name that is an offence in the nostrils of posterity. The Family 
of Love in the seventeenth century was accused of living up to the full 


height of its title. The Russian Doukhobors, expelled from their own 


country, are with us in Canada at the present moment. Mr Wilson admits 
that they “reject all human governments, and have refused in some cases to 
obey the useful and benevolent regulations of the Canadian authorities.” 
He expects, however, optimistically, that “their views on the matter will 
in course of time be modified.” Meanwhile we are left to infer, quite 
correctly as it happens, that they are a pestilential nuisance to the 
Canadian administration. 

The Quakers, of course, have a much better reputation and record. 
They have for the most part accepted the Catholic interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and have applied Christian principles in the light 


i of consecrated commonsense. Pacificism, as we have seen, was no part of 
the earliest Quaker testimony. It was only after the militant Puritanism 


of Cromwell had failed that George Fox discovered in Reading gaol that 


‘militancy is wrong. During the subsequent centuries, strong as has been 
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the Quaker influence in favour of peace, the saner and nobler among the 
leaders of the Friends have recognised in each great crisis, when moral issues 
have been at stake, that there are evils greater than war, and that Christian 
choice in this probationary sphere may sometimes be limited to an accept- 
ance, as a religious duty, of war as the less of two evils. The Quaker 
efforts to apply pacificism in practice—particularly the Holy Experiment 
in Pennsylvania, continued for some seventy years—excite sympathetic 
interest. Although they all broke down or were abandoned, even when 
(as in Pennsylvania, which enjoyed the military protection of Britain) con- 
ditions were most favourable, they certainly succeeded in demonstrating 
that gentleness and conciliation can accomplish much more than is usually 
supposed. ‘Their failure was due, however, to their own inherent weakness, 
and not, as the pacificist prefers to believe, to evil influence from without. 


IV. Tue Inner Licur. 


The pacificist, it thus appears, gets very little comfort or support from 
the Bible, the Fathers, or Church history. He is driven back ultimately 
upon the Inner Light—that is to say, upon an assertion of his own personal 
opinion against every religious and political authority whatsoever. Mr 
Graham calls himself a Christian; but he is a Christian only so long as 
Christ agrees with him. He calls himself a Socialist and a Democrat; but 
he is really an extreme Individualist and an Anarchist. His political 
theory is as chaotic and inconsistent as his theology. Although professing, 
I say, to be a Socialist, instead of exalting the State as the agent of the 
general will, and “a beneficent organ of co-operation,” he has the effrontery 
to describe it as an “ intruder ” ifit deals with matters with which conscience 
also deals, and to resent its “interference,” like any devotee of Herbert 
Spencer. Similarly, as a Democrat he exclaims, “In this country we are 
the governing order,” and he looks forward to democratic control of foreign 
affairs to produce peace. But while he is resolute to claim a share in 
democracy’s sovereign control of others, he will not admit democracy’s. 
right to control himself in matters that touch “the sensitive places of the 
inward man.” He definitely asserts that if our present democratic 
Government, in its dire need, orders compulsory military service, he will 
refuse to obey. This, of course, is not democracy at all; it is treason and 
anarchy. Such hopeless muddleheadedness and inconsistency would be 
incredible, were it not typical of the whole pacificist class to which Mr 
Graham belongs. In Mr Graham’s case, however, it is rendered the more 
conspicuous by the admissions and concessions which he weakly and illogi- 
cally makes. He admits (1) that force has ‘a place in human affairs”; 
(2) that police protection is right and necessary ; (3) that it is not possible 
to lay down “any general theory as to the unlawfulness of war”; (4) that 
‘“‘ what is wrong for us may be right for the Cabinet ”—in other words, that 
there is no such thing as absolute right and wrong at all; (5) that the 
army and navy could not be disbanded at the present moment; and (6) 
that pacificists may consistently with their principles pay war taxes, and 
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enjoy the protection of the non-pacificists who fortunately exist. This 
last amazing proposition is supported (p. 75) by four sophistical reasons 
which the feeblest dialectician could sweep away like chaff. One asks 
what smallest remnant of respectable pacificist argument is left? The 
_ answer is: None at all. 

It would be possible to take many other propositions in this book and 
to subject them to destructive analysis. But I have already devoted to 
the work more attention than intrinsically it deserves. My apology for 
the length of my review is that Mr Graham stands for a class, not 
numerous perhaps, but noisy, insistent, and dangerous. Hence it is 
necessary to examine the false doctrine that they are disseminating, in 
order to combat it and stamp it out. I hope that I have said enough to 
show what is the pabulum on which the No-Conscription conspiracy is 
being nourished, and whence comes the rank mist of heresy and treason 
that the deluded sheep of the Fellowship of Reconciliation are made 
to draw. F, J. C. Hearnsuaw. 

University or Lonpon, Krnea’s Cotieer, 

Srranp, W.C. 


Marlborough, and other Poems.—By Charles Hamilton Sorley, late of 
Marlborough College, sometime Captain in the Suffolk Regiment.— 
Cambridge: University Press, 1916.—Pp. 106. 


Tur fate that often awaits youthful poems, even those of a Tennyson, will 
not lay its devastating hand upon this little volume which the Cambridge 
University Press has issued in so tasteful and appropriate a form. It is 
true that had the author lived he would hardly have been likely to have 
published its contents—not, at least, all of them, and none without careful 
revision. For an author is usually ruthless with his own early productions, 


. and this author would probably have revealed that trait to the full. Yet 


it is very far indeed from being the fact that the poems exhibit only the 
promise of what might have been. Many of them strike a note of rare 
beauty and sweetness, and cannot fail to make their appeal to minds of 
varying temperaments. But more. This volume, as it stands, will, like 
the volumes of Rupert Brooke, afford convincing demonstration of what 
England is sacrificing in this war,—lives that would have shaped the 
thought and feeling of our country in the first half of the present century. 
It will bear testimony also to the type of men who, when the bolt fell in 
August 1914, hesitated not in offering their services to the nation. Never, 
certainly, in any previous war has the British army been composed, even 
proportionately, of soldiers such as these—men whose interest lay in the 
peaceful pursuit of literature, science, and art, and to whom the horrors and 
brutality of the battlefield must be distasteful beyond measure. When, 
for example, from any scene of conflict, has ever before a letter been penned 
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like that in verse which Captain Sorley, only three months before his 
death, sent to a friend at home? It is thus gracefully described by the 
recipient : 


“From far away there comes a Voice 


Singing its song across the sea— 
A song to make man’s heart rejoice— 


Of Marlborough and the Odyssey. 
A voice that sings of Now and Then, 
Of minstrel joys and tiny pie 
Of fiowing thyme and metre: 
Of Sparta’s sands and Marlborough’ s Downs.” 

Charles Hamilton Sorley was killed in action on the Western Front on 
the 13th of October last, in his twenty-first year. Since 1900 his home 
had been in Cambridge. From September 1908 to December 1913 he was 
at Marlborough. His love of Marlborough was true and deep, and it calls 
forth several poems that will be treasured at the school as those of Kennedy 
are treasured at Charterhouse and those of Johnson at Winchester. The 
poem from which the volume takes its name, written apparently in 
Germany before the outbreak of the war, is beautiful from beginning to end, 
and tells of the influence wrought upon him by the scenes of his boyhood 
wanderings. 

“1, who have walked along her downs in dreams, 
And known her tenderness, and felt her might, 
And sometimes by her meadows and her streams 
Have drunk deep-storied secrets of delight, 


Have had my moments there, when I have been 
Unwittingly aware of something more, 
Some beautiful aspect, that I had seen 
With mute unspeculative eyes before.” 
On leaving Marlborough, he was elected to a scholarship at University __ 
College, Oxford. Would the haunts of the “Scholar Gipsy”—the 
“ stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe,” or “above Godstow Bridge, when 
hay-time’s here in June”—have had for him the attraction of “East 
Kennet Church at Evening,” standing crown-like against the hills, or the 
Vale and fields upon which, from Liddington, the man from Coate “looked — 
down and wondered and was wise”? 

He had 2 heart in tune with nature and her “ goings-on,” this Marl- 
borough boy—wild nature, perhaps, he cared for most in those school- — 
days: “the winds, the flocking birds’ full ery, the trees that toss, the © 
downs that move.” Throughout the book there is a spirit of healthy — 
optimism,—not the comfortable optimism that smooths away all difficulties, 
but the optimism which rests on the implicit assurance that the resources — 
of 2 human soul are sufficient for the tasks imposed upon it. “The 
and sweeping joy of day, the sensible and dear delight of life” he knew; 
and it would have been proof against that temper of languid world-weari- 
ness which was penetrating undergraduate circles prior to the advent of 
the crisis through which we are now passing. Here and there, as might be ~ 
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expected, he raises the standard of revolt. For instance, in a pretty little 
_ poem, entitled “What you Will,” after expressing doubt as to whether it 
can seem brave or could be in the long run well to enslave or hedge about 
_ the youthful spirit, he adds, in lines that must have been inspired by a 


} 


_ well-known speech of Brand’s,— 

“T only know 
That when I have a son of mine, 
He shan’t be made to droop and pine, 
Bound down and forced by rule and rod 
To serve a God who is no God. 
But I'll put custom on the shelf 
And make him find his God himself, 
Perhaps he’ll find him in a tree, 
Some hollow trunk, where you can see. 
Perhaps the daisies in the sod 
Will open out and show him God. 
Or will he meet him in the roar 
Of breakers as they beat the shore ? 
Or in the spiky stars that shine? 
Or in the rain (where I found mine)? 


When brought face to face with war and death, there is quiet dignity 
and courage in his reflections. In the sonnet “To Germany,” there is no 
particle of bluster or of racial pride; on the contrary, there is a generous 
recognition of blindness on the part of each of the combatants. “ Gropers 
' both through fields of thought confined we stumble and we do not 

understand.” But 
«“ When it is peace, then we may view again 
With new-won eyes, each other's truer form 
And wonder. Grown more lovying-kind and warm, 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain.” 

; The two sonnets on death, written shortly after his arrival in France, 
show a calm reserve of strength and a hopefulness of outlook that will 
win response from many anxious hearts. He does not say what Nettleship 

said, that death “does not count,” but he is convinced that it counts not 
for any triumph over, or any defeat of, life. 

«“ And this we know: Death is not Life effete, 


Life crushed, the broken pail. We who have seen 
So marvellous things know well the end not yet. 


>”? 


Victor and vanquished are a-one in death: 

Coward and brave: friend, foe. Ghosts do not say, 
‘Come, what was your record when you drew breath?’ 
But a big blot has hid each yesterday 

So poor, so manifestly incomplete, 

And your bright Promise, withered long and sped, 

Is touched, stirs, rises, opens and grows sweet 

And blossoms, and is you, when you are dead.” 


It was a noble confidence with which, on the’ stricken field, to greet the 
Unseen, and, on its account alone, we are grateful that the work of a true 
3 pare has been given to the world. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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The Religious Quest of India: Indian Theism.—By Nicol Macnicol, M.A., 
D.Litt.—Pp. xvi+ 292. 


The Heart of Jainism.—By Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., Sc.D.—Pp. xxiv 
+336.—Oxford University Press, 1915. 


TuxsE two volumes belong to a series the aim of which is to describe the 
religious and ethical developments of Indian thought and life. Its en- 
deavour is to set the practical side of each system in living relation to the 
beliefs and the literature, to trace out “the age-long quest of the Indian 
spirit for religious truth and power,” and to place each form of Indian 
religion by the side of Christianity in such a way that the relationship 
between them may stand out clearly. It is “an honest and careful attempt 
to bring the religions of India into comparison with the religion which 
to-day is their only possible rival, and to which they largely owe their 
present noticeable and significant revival.” A twofold value of the series 
may be readily granted. The volumes will be valued by those who are 
proposing to enter the Indian mission-field ; it is of the utmost importance 
—as is pointed out by the editors (Messrs J. N. Farquhar and H. D. 
Griswold)—that the existing faiths should be studied sympathetically, 
with a view to discern not merely their weakness, but also that which has 
enabled them to survive and to gain adherents. In addition to this, the 
series is a welcome contribution at an age when the problems of religion 
have become increasingly urgent and complex; and the purely objective 
science of religion, taking religious phenomena as the manifestation of 
genuine feelings and cravings, endeavours, by comparative, historical, 
psychological and other inquiries, to understand something of the nature 
and vicissitudes of religious and related thought. The Indian religions 
have an interest of their own, quite apart from the fact that Imperial 
responsibilities should lead us to realise their significance, for not only 
can they be traced through a long line of history, but the coexistence 
of a great variety of types provides valuable material for the deeper 
study of religious development. At a time when the “noticeable and 
significant revival” in religion is by no means confined to India, and 
when religion is almost everywhere confronted by a more stringent ex- 
amination of fundamental principles, it is distinctly useful to have these 
works by competent writers who possess a first-hand acquaintance with 
their subject. 

Dr Macnicol’s volume deals with Indian Theism from the Vedic to the 
Mohammedan period. He passes each period under review, surveying in 
turn the material in the Rig-Veda, the later popular religion, the 
Upanishads, Buddhism, and so forth, down to the new elements introduced 
by Kabir and Nanak (Sikh religion). These surveys, with chapters on the 
Siva cult and the Shakta sect, are followed by a brief estimate of the 
evidence as regards the main theological ideas. A good chapter (“ Criticism 
and Appreciation”) discusses the character of Indian Theism with special 
reference to Christianity; and among a number of appendices special 
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mention should be made of a careful discussion of the alleged indebtedness 
of Indian Theism to Christian influence. The volume is full of instruc- 
tive matter, and is singularly fair and unprejudiced. Dr Macnicol has 
a sound grasp of the general study of religions, and he has greatly 
_ enhanced the value of his work by his many illuminating ‘references to 
Jewish, Greek, and Western thought. As an authoritative contribution 
to the Theistic and related systems of non-Christian belief the book 
merits close attention. 

The second volume of the series, T’he Heart of Jainism, covers a small 
field, kut Mrs Stevenson has, more completely than has hitherto been done, 
collected in a handy form all the necessary evidence for the study of this 
not unimportant sect. Jainism dates back to the remarkable religious 
movements in and about the sixth century 8.c., when its founder Mahavira, 
and his later contemporary Gautama (the founder of Buddhism), rose up 
against the authority of the Veda scriptures and the Brahman priests. 
While Buddhism has left the peninsula, Jainism survives with over a 
million adherents, mainly bankers and wealthy traders, whose tenets have 
many features of religious and philosophical interest. Mrs Stevenson 
presents historical sketches of the general development of Jainism; the 
founder, his predecessors and his disciples, and the vicissitudes of the chief 
sects. The philosophical and theological ideas and beliefs are next fully 
described. Accounts are given of the usual life of the average Jaina, the 
characteristic features of the asceticism, the ordinary popular religious 
customs, the mythology, architecture, and literature. Finally, a chapter 
sums up the main aspects of Jainism from the point of view of Christi- 
anity. An introduction by the Rev. Dr G. P. Taylor draws attention, 
inter alia, to the important fact that the technical terms in modern Jainism 
do not always possess the meaning they once had. Altogether the volume 
is a most informing one, and Mrs Stevenson, who has had every oppor- 
tunity of learning Jainism “from within,” places the student of religions 
in her debt. 

The two volumes, owing to their subject-matter, are so closely inter- 
related that they may be conveniently handled together. They deal with 
different aspects of the fundamental ideas in the Indian religions and are 
mutually illustrative for the light they throw upon types of Indian 
mentality. ‘These are not properly understood until the essential 
doctrines have been grasped—the doctrines touching rebirth and trans- 
migration, and the influence of man’s behaviour upon his subsequent 
incarnation. While the Occidental mind is characteristically active and 
practical, and tends to ignore the question of life after death, often treating 
it indeed as an arguable one; the Oriental, on the other hand, starts with 
the conviction of persistence as a postulate, and his problem is how to 
escape rebirth or make it endurable. Whereas we generally tend to 
_ regard religion as something that deals with life, death, and immortality, 
the Eastern outlook tends to regard religion as the specialised treatment of 
accepted facts. In other words, the study of Indian religions emphasises 
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the otherwise authenticated view that religion handles in a distinctive 
manner data which, in a non-religious form, are part and parcel of the 
conscious or subconscious postulates of ordinary life and thought. 

The initial problem in the development of Indian religion concerns the 
Rig-Veda, and Dr Macnicol well brings out the relatively lofty ideas and 
the marked tendency to monotheism exemplified in the cult of the Vedic 
god Varuna. ‘The conceptions of Varuna and the principle of rita, or 
order, in the universe, stand in striking contrast to the later post-Vedic 
period where, instead of the foreshadowing of an ethical theism, we have 
the supremacy of Indra, “a god nearer to the comprehension of the 
common man and appealing more to his crude instincts.” Little light 
can be thrown upon the reason for this remarkable decline, and hence- 
forth we find varieties of thought more related to one another than to 
the majestic writings of the Rig-Veda. There is henceforth a common 
soil with lower popular religious ideas of the usual familiar animistic 
character, and these again and again leave their influence upon the more 
individualistic movements which spring up in their midst. Especially is 
this noticeable in Jainism, which, as Mrs Stevenson observes, has stood 
in very close relationship with Hinduism. To the animistic tendencies 
correspond what Dr Macnicol styles a “radical pantheism,” and this in 
its turn is only another phase of what otherwise shows itself in mystical 
tendencies sometimes of extreme character. 

In the land where the spiritual side of life outweighs the material, the 
doctrines of transmigration and of Karma are the key to the religious 
history. The doctrine that every action automatically brings its results, 
good or bad, the consequences of which bind man to a rebirth, and in a 
shape that depends upon past behaviour, is the centre of reflection and 
speculation. It affords an explanation of every illness and catastrophe; 
and when the luckless victim protests that he has done nothing to deserve 
the blow, the doctrine of transmigration is supplemented by theories of 
“illusion” or of “ignorance” to explain his inability to remember a prior 
iniquitous existence. Karma, in fact, is of fundamental importance 
throughout ; it affects the question of the reality of a God, the extent of 
divine power and freedom, it strikes at the root of free will, and it shapes 
all discussion of immortality. In the nature of the case, these volumes 
pay special attention to Karma in the light of Christian belief; this is 
one of their chief merits. To free oneself from the burdens of Karma, 
there are typical “roads”—the road of works, i.e. the way of rite and 
oblation, established and guarded by Brahman hierarchy, and the road of 
knowledge, which reached relief by intuition: and if we except the 
orthodox priestly system, the outlets man found were either in ascetic 
brotherhoods, as exemplified in Buddhism and Jainism, or in those theistic 
tendencies which range from mysticism to pantheism. 

Not only are Buddhism and Jainism contemporary with a religious 
awakening from China to Greece and Palestine, but one of the most spiritual 
of theistic developments dates from a time shortly before and after the 
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‘Christian era. The Bhagavadgita, the New Testament of Hinduism, has 


points of contact with Christianity which, however, as Dr Macnicol observes, 
may be accidental. But none the less he is impressed by the coincidence 
(p. 85), and those who would see some deeper significance in it may notice 


among the various individual theistic reforming efforts those of about 


1500 a.p., the age of Luther (viz. Vallabhacarya, Kabir, Caitanya, Nanak). 
It is instructive to perceive that there is a certain similarity in the reform- 
ing ideas—democratic, anti-sacerdotal, and anti-caste, and proselytising ; 
they give rise in due time to schools, and these split up, and sometimes de- 
teriorate. While Rama and Krishna, from being human heroes, become 
incarnations of Vishnu, Buddha in turn becomes the centre of a cult, and 
the founder of Jainism, if not deified, is more than venerated. Reflection 
upon Buddha gave rise to a peculiar “ docetic” heresy, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the Calvinists and Arminians had their counterpart in 
the “cat” and “ monkey” doctrines of divine grace—the former maintain- 
ing that the worshipper is carried passively to his goal, like the kitten in 
the mouth of the cat; whereas the latter claimed that man must be co- 
operant with God, clinging to Him as the young of the monkey do to their 


- mother (Macnicol, p. 110). 


Noteworthy, too, is the tendency of the mystical developments to pass 
into an erotic theism, and thence into an absolute surrender, with lament- 
able results; while, on the other hand, asceticism fosters magical practices, 


and the possession of superior knowledge leads to the attribution or claim 
of occult powers. Throughout there are similar typical transitions. ‘The 


asceticism of the Jaina is remarkable; the ethical ideals reach a lofty 
standard. But Mrs Stevenson testifies that there is a dissatisfaction with 
the religion ; it is felt to be external, impersonal, and unreal (p. 290). The 


_ asceticism is carried to such lengths that it is forbidden to rejoice in beauty, 
_or to indulge in overfondness for a person or thing (pp. 126 seg., 135). 


The logical outcome is abstinence from food; by committing suicide all 
action is avoided, and the effects of Karma are diminished (p. 143). The 


| ascetic ideals thus made for self-stultification and the elimination of 


personality, and Mrs Stevenson remarks upon the apathy of the Jaina 
during the famines that have from time to time devastated India (p. 179). 


_ The goal desired is negative and unethical, a state of passive and passion- 


less beatitude, a climax which stands in contrast to the Buddhist teaching 
that the Bhodisattva should renounce the bliss of Nirvana in order to 
deliver suffering men. But although theoretically Karma spells fatalism, 
the Jaina strongly repudiate this (p. 58). It is taught that “ merit” will 


_ counteract the evil effects of Karma, a solution which may be compared 
_ with the teaching of the Bhagavadgita that motiveless work is the highest 


(Macnicol, pp. 82, 202 seq., 219, 239). The theistic tendencies, to be sure, 
find another escape for man, but the problem of God’s relation to Karma 
always remains the crowning difficulty (op. cit., pp. 82, 108, 147 seq., 208). 


' The problem of reconciling the existence of a Supreme God with an auto- 


_ matically effective Karma is thus the Indian counterpart of the Western 
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problem of co-ordinating theism with the conception of the uniformity of 
natural law (p. 226). 

Two difficulties confront the future of Indian religion: the state of 
intellectual or rather philosophical thought, and the conception of divine 
personality. To the latter of these Dr Macnicol’s volume brings much 
valuable though rather scattered evidence, from which one gains the 
impression that the ideas of personal deity are strongest among the 
common people, and that only the gods of popular worship have retained 
any definite personal outline. The demand for a personalised worship, 
coupled with the doctrine of an “unknowable” god (pp. 140, 149, 174), 
would seem to have favoured the belief in material incarnations (e.g. 
p. 212), or in the elevation of conspicuous individuals into mediators 
(e.g. p. 142). And as regards the standard of thought, it is instructive 
to compare the early half-theistic, half-philosophical gropings with the 
curious features that distinguish the atheistic philosophy of the Jaina. 
Upon the latter Mrs Stevenson’s volume is most informing. ‘The system 
is remarkably materialistic; bodiless beings cannot be prayed to, and 
Karma must have some shape, because formless things can do no harm 
(pp. 169, 175, 242 seg.). ven the emotions are strangely materialised 
(p. 102 seg.). One of the greatest offences being the killing of life—the 
aim is not so much to save life, as to refrain from destroying-—the category 
of jiva (the living) attracts most attention, and a great deal of thought 
has been devoted to working out theories of living things, the lowest 
rank being held by stones! Jaina animism is, in fact, a most interesting 
phenomenon ; and it is worthy of fuller study as an example of pre-scientific 
theorising. It may be added that Mrs Stevenson, in agreement with Dr 
Jacobi, regards the animistic traits as proof of the great antiquity of 
Jainism (pp. 89, 94, n. 4). This is inconclusive; for although Jainism may 
be of ancient inception, the character of the popular ideas (especially 
chap. xiii.), and the fact that the Jaina are Indians before they philosophise, 
suggests that the philosophy is only a particular shaping of the current 
animistic thought. In the same way, superstitious beliefs and practices 
in Christian lands are not due to the fact that certain people had savage 
or half-savage ancestors; superstition and religion represent differing forms 
of the same fundamental psychical tendencies ; and when one passes from 
“comparative religion” to “comparative philosophy,” it is not difficult to 
trace certain essential similarities due to the common psychological nature 
of all men and to the fact that men are human beings before they become 
theologians or metaphysicians. The specially interesting feature of Indian 
thought is that it enables us to fill up some of the gaps between the most 
rudimentary and the most elevated ways of thinking, and to realise how 
much depends upon the extent to which the effort is made to adjust 
conflicting experiences, and to co-ordinate the manifold aspects of life 
and thought. SranLey A. Cook. 


CaMBRIDGE. 
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Indian Thought Past and Present.—By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., 
C.E., LC.S. (Ret.).—Pp. 340.—London, Unwin, 1915. 


Tue author, well known for his Literary History of India, and as an 


__ authoritative writer on Indian intellectual life and thought, here furnishes 


a valuable account of those aspects of religious and philosophical reflection 
which have influenced the aspirations, the beliefs, and the social ideas of 
all thinking and orthodox Hindus. That this is a timely volume needs no 
saying. India has struck the imagination by her loyalty, her sacrifices, and 
her spontaneous recognition of the elementary principles for which the 
Empire stands and fights. Any work that will help the East and the 
West to understand each other is welcome; the more especially as India, 
in common with other lands, has become conscious of the movement of 
thought and the existence of problems that depend upon the future 
development of thought. It is a fundamental principle of Empire that in 
India, to quote Queen Victoria’s words, “none be in any wise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted by reason of their Religious Faith or 
Observances”; and Mr Frazer scrupulously confines himself to the most 
objective survey of the field. But he does not hesitate to notice here and 
there the points of contact between Indian and European philosophy, with 
results that are interesting and suggestive for both. Indeed, the problems 
of reconstruction in India cannot be kept isolated from those elsewhere, 
where there is the keenest realisation of the conflict between new knowledge, 
ideas, and aspirations, on the one hand, and, on the other, bodies of belief 
and practice which can be traced back ultimately to conditions of thought 
very different from those of to-day. In fact, Mr Frazer’s book gains 
' in significance when we observe that the modern prevailing religious 

_ uncertainty is the climax of a lengthy development, the beginnings of 
_which are found in India in the Vedas; while Europe can claim its 
spiritual and religious home in Rome, Greece, and the lands of the Bible. 
It is to be observed, therefore, that while Indian, Christian, Jewish, and 
' Mohammedan constructive ideals will almost invariably go back in each 
case to the extant forms of early orthodox literature, the “comparative 
method” of investigation illustrated by Mr Frazer here—and again by Dr 
Macnicol in his Indian Theism—strikes more widely and deeply, and 
points to the necessity of determining and examining in the first instance 
the principles and factors that lie beneath the orthodox literature and 
other sources. For in an age of free and confident inquiry it is very 
important to ascertain, by the deeper comparative and historical treatment 
of bodies of thought, why the “orthodox” remains orthodox, why the 
“unorthodox” has been left outside, and what has been the influence of 
the latter upon the former. An age that claims to be enlightened and 
rational will sooner or later realise that by the side of the possibilities of 
development there are the numerous proofs of the limitations of man, and 
nothing is gained by merely condemning or deploring the features to which 
_ we happen to object, and which have a way of manifesting themselves 
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persistently. To some more scientific examination of man’s world of 
religious and other thought Mr Frazer’s volume is a helpful contribution. 

The book is illustrated with some thirty photographs of gods, temples, 
etc., and the material is so arranged as to lead from the old orthodox 
works up to the modern conditions—Hinduism, the past and present 
position of women, the present situation in Indian thought. In this way 
the reader can appreciate the strength of the old hereditary currents of 
thought and belief that have given birth to the Eastern conceptions of the 
Universe ; and he is in a position to realise more distinctly the effect of the 
conflict of the streams, as the tide of Western thought flowed over and 
penetrated the East. Mr Frazer’s own view is apparently indicated in the 
publishers’ account of the book, which describes as one of its aims to show 
that “the hasty introduction of a higher civilisation sometimes leads to 
disastrous reaction which might well be avoided in the best interests of the 
Empire.” Touching this rather pessimistic note it may be sufficient to 
remark that essentially the same duties confront us and also other peoples 
(e.g. the United States) wheresoever the older and newer streams of 
thought come together; and no one who will take a “long view” of the 
history of thought can doubt that the results are largely inevitable, that 
the problems which have arisen through past development of thought will 
be simplified by its further development, and that what mind can destroy 
—because of its dissatisfaction,—it can reconstruct—when it finds content- 
ment. After all, Mr Frazer himself is able to show that the “higher 
civilisation” has helped to remove many serious abuses (pp. 248, 295, 
300 seg., 308 seg.) ; and consequently we must take the bad with the good. 
Undoubtedly, family and social bonds are said to have weakened, and 
ethical considerations in matters of life have deteriorated (pp. 303, 326). 
While, on the one hand, danger is feared in the loosening of the bonds of 
social, family, and caste usages, and in the declining respect for the 
Brahmans and for the authority of the old orthodox writings; there are 
eager efforts, on the other hand, to build up a new social and “spinitel life 
on ythe basis of the Vedas and Vedanta (pp. 309, 314 seg.). An instructive 
paragraph on the monastery of the national Arya Samaj brotherhood at 
Hardwar illustrates the desire to combine the study of the traditional 
authorities with the most modern scientific methods (p. 323). One is 
naturally reminded of the widespread efforts—outside India—to establish 
a Neo-Scholasticism. Both are experiments the results of which will be 
watched with the greatest interest. Sometimes new and old ideas suc- 
cessfully blend, sometimes there are dismal failures—we need a “science” 
based on the current mental sciences to investigate processes for which 
there is abundant material and which are vital for all endeavours to 
“reconstruct ” present conditions. 

India has keen ideas of individualism, of the brotherhood of man, and of 
a national career. She has claimed independence of thought and a willing- 
ness “to absorb the best of those outside intellectual truths and spiritual 
ideals with which she was brought into contact, so long as they did not 
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necessitate an abandonment of her own traditional modes of thought.” 
7 Not only this, but Hinduism “claims that it is established on a basis of 
philosophic reasoning which has not been shaken by any modern system of 
_ Western metaphysical thought” (pp. 10, 194). The situation has recently 
become more interesting owing to the fact that Benares will have a Hindu 
University with faculties in Arts, Sciences, Law, Oriental Studies, and 
Theology (pp. 1, 196 seg.). Hinduism itself is extraordinarily catholic 
(pp. 188 seg.. 307) ; and its catholicity corresponds to the great variety of 
types of population, some notion of which can be gained by observing the 
numerous marriage customs (p. 274). It is the modern form of a very 
ancient religion; it can trace itself back to the Vedic age, and find there 
its two great deities, Siva (Rudra) and Vishnu. These are personal gods 
who “in their grace await the salvation of those who serve with loving 
faith and devotion . . . [a] religious phase of thought [which] has been 
the abiding faith of India from even before the Christian era” (p. 208). 
The mass of the people took no part either in Vedic sacrifices or in Brahmanic 
philosophical speculations ; they had their own local and tribal cults, and these 
Brahmanism was obliged to recognise and to make legitimate. Con-:quently, 
Hinduism displays a fusion of varying and conflicting tendencies. It passes 
_ from polytheism and theism to pantheism, thence to spiritual idealism ; 
sometimes God is a personal God and the creator of a real world, and 
sometimes He has transfused himself “into the whole Universe in an all- 
- absorbing pantheism which then fades away in the idea of the unreality 
of everything” (pp. 66, 209 seg.). The mystical intuition of the Unity 
underlying all things issues in one direction in a theosophy, and in the 
other in a philosophy; and the Hinduism of to-day comprises two 
diverging views, both resting upon the interpretations of the Vedanta, and 
both supplying its philosophical basis. It is said that 75 per cent. of 
Brahman teachers adhere to the monistic teachings of Sankaracarya and 
15 per cent to the so-called dualism of Ramanuja. The former, the second 
_ great champion of Brahmanism (circ. a.p. 800), overthrew the remnants 
‘of Buddhism by his doctrines of the illusion and the unreality of the 
world. But “the inquiring mind of India demanded a philosophic basis 
on which to rest its worship of a personal God, and its love and devotion 
and faith in the saving grace of that God.” Brahmanism therefore found 
its third champion in Ramanuja (circ. 1100), the defender of the theistic 
position, which, even if it can claim only the small minority of the 
intellectual class, is more in harmony with the popular tendencies. 
| Buddhism arose at a period of decline in Brahmanism ; it passed into 
a popular religion, mingled with Hinduism, and gave birth to schools of 
Buddhist philosophy (p. 180 seg.). Sankara’s aim was to prove that the 
_ doctrines of Buddhism were opposed to the entire revelation of Vedic 
_ scriptures, and he refuted its pessimism by teaching that only the spiritual 
_ exists. While Buddha, looking at the real, lost sight of the spiritual, 
Sankara, gazing solely at the spiritual, lost sight of the real, which faded 
} oe All phenomena, all appearances, are merely illusions ; they not only 
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veil the true Unity of the Universe, making it appear as diversity—they 
also veil the spiritual Unity of Brahman, which the ignorant view as a 
personal Creator or Lord (pp. 79, 85). Such a theory could hardly satisfy 
the popular mind, and accordingly he distinguishes a higher and a lower 
knowledge. There is, first, a higher metaphysical knowledge of an un- 
conditioned Brahman, pure subject of thought, or abstract consciousness ; 
the Supreme is pure knowledge without any outside object of knowledge. 
And, secondly, there is a lower or exoteric knowledge of a Lord as a source 
of creation. The higher knowledge can come only by long discipline; 
and, according to Sankara, “as long as true knowledge does not present 
itself, there is no reason why the ordinary course of secular and religious 
activity should not hold on undisturbed” (p. 99). Just as the phantoms 
of a dream are considered to be true until the sleeper awakes, so, only when 
man awakens from the dream of an empirical world, can he pierce the veil 
of Maya and reach the haven of rest. Then does the soul gain the highest 
knowledge of the spiritual oneness of all things; and just as rivers lose 
their identity and individuality on passing into the sea, so the soul loses its 
individuality on its becoming merged into Brahman. Here the individual 
can have no knowledge of any ego or self, nor can there be any reality 
in the world of appearances. Such a system, based upon the refusal to 
accept the evidence of the senses, led to a natural retort. When the 
Vijnanavadin Buddhists argued that all is impermanent, and that even 
thought has no momentary continuity, the answer came: if all is ceaseless 
flux, “before thou didst finish uttering thy words and meanings, thy 
understanding must have passed away ; what revelation of truth or virtue 
can there be in such teaching?” (p. 182). So, too, Sankara appears to 
establish the whole of his doctrine of illusion upon evidence which is 
itself illusion, and he has to meet this criticism. This he does by whole- 
heartedly accepting the objection. The conclusion is “just what we 
assume,” and he quotes from the Upanishads the declaration that when 
true knowledge arises, “‘a father is not a father, a mother not a mother, 
the worlds not worlds, the gods not gods, the Vedas not Vedas” (p. 94). 
The criticism and the reply are worth noticing as examples of the stage 
reached in Indian philosophy. Very instructive also is the way in which 
Meykandar, of the thirteenth century, transcends the conflicting abstractions 
of Buddha and Sankara by teaching that the mind becomes that with 
which it identifies itself most: spiritual if it identifies itself with the 
spiritual, realistic if it identifies itself with the real (p. 145). Such a 
recognition deserves a place in the logic of religious and philosophical 
theory; it can be placed by the side of the words of Porphyry, “ Like is 
known only by like, and the condition of all knowledge is that the subject 
should become like to the object,” and of the Cambridge Platonist, John 
Smith, “Such as men themselves are, such will God Himself seem to them 
to be.” 

A point to which Mr Frazer pays some attention, but which deserves 
fuller elaboration, is the actual transition in thought from the cosmogony 
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of the Vedas to the “philosophy” of the Upanishads (p. 51). Professor 
G. F. Moore, History of Religions, vol. i., in an admirable and concise 


_ survey of the religions of India, makes this useful comment upon the 


; 


/ 


Upanishads: the teachers “go straight at the ultimate problems of 
_metaphysics—the nature of reality, the relation of appearance and reality 


and of the many to the one. The thinkers came to these questions 


from the mythological cosmogonic speculations of their predecessors ; 
their thinking, like that of the earliest Greek philosophers, is often 


_ half-mythical; they express themselves in mythical or ritualistic terms” 


(p. 272). The words I have italicised appear to state a fact of very great 
importance for the development of conceptual thought. The tendency to 


_ unify experience appears in the Vedas—which are an advance even upon 


Neo-Babylonian speculation (Moore, p. 242); but we are in the realm of 
personification, and this is of some significance for Sankara’s theory of 
unreality. The unreality of the world needs an explanation; but the old 
thinkers, though they could lay their finger upon facts, were necessarily 
influenced entirely by the fagon de penser of their age. To Sankara 
unreality is due to a sort of principle of cosmic ignorance; and just as 
speech had once been personified as a female deity, now Maya, “ illusion,” is 


a feminine abstract principle. In Vedic mythology Maya itself was applied 


to an occult power, which was variously good or bad according as it was 


employed by gods or demons (pp. 88 seqg.). The old term has undergone 


_ development, and, while the ordinary mind will personify its agencies, the 


philosopher, more accustomed to abstract thinking, has reified. Hence we 
have a misleading reification, Maya, which ultimately reflects real data of 
human experience, but as a reification is able to confuse and impede the 
further development of thought much in the same way that we our- 
selves are hindered by such half-analysed terms as “natural selection” and 
many others. 

Mr Frazer well compares Maya, the reified source of illusion, to the 


“deceitful demon” which Descartes imagined as the cause of the unreal 
_ things as presented to the senses. He has also noticed several other 


resemblances and differences between Eastern and Western philosophical 
thought. The subject merits fuller inquiry for its bearing upon the 
general structure of the mind and the way in which mind handles its 
experiences under the influence of the current modes of thought. Indian 
thought is of a mystical and pantheistic character; it is essentially 
“undifferentiated”; and it is possible to see how the beginnings of 


_ what we call “science” in Greek thought have allowed a specialisation 


of concepts, which has developed further up to the present age with its 
excessive specialisation unprotected by any unifying synthesis of a 
_Teligious or philosophical character. The old Indian psychology is penetrat- 
‘ing, profound, and astonishing for its wealth, but to the Western mind the 
_ inadequacy and weakness of the concepts are obvious. It is the imperfec- 
tions of the “tools of thought” which so strongly impress us, though it 
is only right to admit that our own “tools” are sadly defective. Early 
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thought is relatively far more undifferentiated than our own non-specialistic 
thought; and this permits considerable range of interpretation and makes 
it difficult to determine precisely what some old writer had in his mind 
when he uses words which to our more differentiated minds admit of 
different interpretations. The child who asks, “Is this true?” is unable 
to differentiate as we can—if need be—between what is true to human 
nature and true to history; and the problems that confront the student of 
the Old Testament reappear in the study of old religions and philosophies. 
Indian thought is rich and many-sided ; but it goes back essentially to a 
pre-scientific stage of development. On the other hand, Western thought, 
with all its science, cannot yet point to any satisfactory synthesis that does 
justice to the demands of heart and head. In the problems that lie before 
us East and West can be mutually helpful; for the important fact—which 
is not recognised by the super-scientist or the super-intellectualist—is that 
the average individual, West or East, simply will not accept any body of 
ideas or thought which does not meet certain psychical wants and 
tendencies. This is what Democracy means for all, both in the East and 
in the West. Man has developed wonderfully in human history; thought 
can develop further; but the objective study of civilisations and religions 
proves that there are conditions, and these should be investigated and 
determined by an age that claims to be rational and scientific. 
SrantEy A. Cook. 
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